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PREFACE. 


On the termination of my Jomney in Tibet, I submitted 
to the Indian Government a detailed report of my obser¬ 
vations in that countiy. It was my original intention to 
request the permission of the Court of Directors to pub¬ 
lish this report in the form in which it was drawn up; 
but after my return to England, this plan was, at the 
suggestion of friends, abandoned for that now followed. 

At the time of my appointment to the Tibet Mission, 
my attention had not been specially directed to the 
Himalaya, but I have since had many opportunities of 
studying that chain of mountains. My first definite im¬ 
pressions of Himalayan geography were received from 
my fellow-travellers. Major Cunningham and Captain 
Henry Strachey. The latter gentleman had just com¬ 
pleted one of the most adventurous journeys ever made 
in the Himalaya; and Major Cunningham’s knowledge 
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of the geography of Northern India is so accurate and 
extensive, that the delay in the publication of his map, 
although caused by the devotion of his leisure time to 
other branches of research, is a subject of deep regret to 
all who know its value. More recently I have had the 
good fortune to travel in the Eastern Himalaya with Dr. 
Hooker, and it was a source of great gratification to me, 
when we met, to find that in studying these moimtains 
at opposite extremities of the chain, the results at which 
we had arrived were almost identical. 

My botanical collections, which were very extensive, 
have as yet been only roughly assorted, and the names 
of plants given in the present work are chiefly derived 
from a careful comparison of specimens with the Hookerian 
Herbarium at Kew,—^a collection which, as is well known 
to Botanists, both fi'om its extent and from the liberality 
with which it is thrown open to students of that science, 
occupies in this country the place of a national collection. 

The heights of places given in the work have been 
derived from very various sources. Those in the earlier 
part are chiefly from the extremely accurate observations 
of the Gerards; for others I have to thank my fellow- 
travelleiB; but the greater number are calculated from 
my own observations of the boiling-point of water, and do 
not therefore pretend to great accuracy. Still the.ther- 
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rnometer which I used (by Dollond) was a very good one, 
and comparisons with barometric observations, or with 
known heights, have given such results as satisfy me 
that at considerable elevations it may be depended upon 
to within three or foiu' hundred feet as an extreme error. 

The orthography of oriental proper names is a ques¬ 
tion of great difficulty, and grave objections may be 
urged against any system which has been pro{»sed. If 
each European nation represents the sound of the vowels 
and variable consonants after the mode which prevails 
in its own language, then proper names must be trans¬ 
lated, as it were, when rendered from one of these lan¬ 
guages into another; whereas, if the mode of spelling 
the names remain fixed, then the value of the letters 
must be different in the majority of the languages from 
that which usually prevails. For piuely popular pur¬ 
poses tlie former method would probably be the most 
judicious; and the English language has peculiar facili¬ 
ties for rendering oriental sounds, in consequence of its 
possessing the open sound of u, as in but, which is want¬ 
ing in other European langm^es, though so common in 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindee, and all cognate tongues. 

A uniform mode of spelling,, however, has so many 
advantages, that I have been induced to give it a pre¬ 
ference; but it will be seen that in a few instances, 

fj 
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where the popular mode of spelling has become familiar, 
and as it were a portion of the English langu^e, as 
in the words Punjab, Jumna, Sutlej, Kussowlee, and a 
few others, I have not had courage to carry out the nde. 

For the plates which accompany the work I have to 
thank Mr. Winterbottom, who very kindly permitted 
me to select from a series of sketches those which I 
thought most suitable. This was not an easy task; but 
in the two views of the neighbourhood of Iskardo I 
found so faithful a representation of the extremely 
rugged scenery of the Tibetan mountains, contrasted 
with the level plain of Iskardo, and the lacustrine strata 
of the neighbourhood, that no more desirable Ulustra- 
tions for a journey in Tibet could be conceived. 
The little vignette, too, though it does not represent 
any part of the country through which I travelled, 
is precisely similar to many ravines in Rondu, and 
serves to show that the Gilgit valley is quite the 
same in general appearance with that district. I was 
more particularly desirous of introducing this sketch, 
from the very faithful representation it contains of the 
alluvial platforms which skirt the streams in every part 
of Tibet. 

The map is founded principally upon Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s large map, and his name is its best guarantee. 
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The districts round the Pangong lake are taken from 
a sketch given to me by Captain H. Strachey, and the 
whole of the eastern part has been revised by him. A 
great part of the coui'se of the Shayuk has been laid 
in by Mr. Arrowsmith from my own rough survey, 
while the little-known district between Jaiuu and Zan- 
skar, which I was not competent to survey, has been ren¬ 
dered as nearly as possible from the notes which I had 
made of the length and direction of my marches. 

The sketch of the district between Nubra and the 
Karakoram ])ass, which will, I hope, be found useful as 
an illustration of that part of my journey, has been 
prepaj’cd for me by Dr. Hooker, fi-om a rough draft of 
my sm-vey, assisted by verbal explanations. 

In conclusion, I have to add, that for the correction 
of the jucss, during which process many asperities by 
wliieh the mmiuscrij)t was disfigured have disappeared, 

I liii\e to thank my kind friends. Dr. and Mrs. Hooker. 
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Nubra, 192, 404, 

„ Chu, 442. 

„ lower, 198. 

Nuria, 390. 

Oak, evergreen, 73. 

Olive, wild, 306. 

Orchidefe of Nubra, 400. 

OxybapfauB HionUayanus, 60. 
OxytropU ckiliopliylla, 869. 

Padri pass, 330. 

Padum, 363. 

Paindras, 267. 

Paxnpur, 288. 

Panamik, 407. 

„ bot^riags, 407. 

Pai^, 79. 

Pangong lake, 464. 

Paralysis, carious casM 391. 
Parang pan, 185. 

„ river, bwer course of, 113. 

„ „ upper course of, 188. 

Pargmd, 345. 

Farkuta, 229. 

Partridge, painted, 5E61. 

Pa^kyum, 446. 

Pan idwee Cbaaglong in Nnbra, 410. 
.. Dnin, 327. 

Mir, 309. 

Nannon, 302. 

„ FaU»m. 

Pan north of Ls, 395. 443. 

Bnhik, 463. 

Pann aerose Komtihni, 463. 
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Pc^puium HarauJa, S12. 

PerowaUa, 178. 

Perpetual tnow» 482. 

ft is outer Himalaya, 487. 

„ in Tibet, 488. 

I, onopponteaidMofiMM- 

mi»489. 

l^hatu paaa, 444. 

Pimtakaba, 382, 

Picea Webbiana, 86. 
t*in river, 126. 

Pindrow, 86. 

Pinua excelaa in Rondo, 257. 
Oerardiana, 70, 78, 74. 
longifolia, 18. 

Pitak, 394. 

Piti, 128. 

riter, 106. 

PlaimrbU, foeril, 117, 170,198, 220. 
Pok, 124. 

Poplara of Indus vidley, 180. 

PopuluB alba, 85, 207. 

balsamiiera, 177. 

,, Kuphratioa, 181. 

Porgyul, 101, 110. 

Potato cultivation, 34. 

Poteiitilla dboolor, 412. 
l’rang<M, 240, 266. 

Pranu, 207. 

Pugha, borax plain, 166. 
hot springs, 164. 
ravine, 162. 
sulpbuT'mino, 168. 

Pulokaiika paas, 170. 

tjuercus Ilex, 78, 847. 
t^iinoa, 48. 

Haldang, 80. 

Hamnagar, 820. 

Hanipur, 54. 

*^grig, 127. 

Kibes glandolosum, 104. 

Hocks of Baoahal pas% 298. 

.. Butnavailey, 361, 

Cborbat, 20?. 

J)adu, 824. 


Hooks of Giah ravine, 17 ». 

» Hangaiang, loo. 

” Harakoiam pau, 436 . 


Kargil, 448. 


plwn, 427. 


Hwbmir, 280,297. 
Kunawar, 81. 


p» lower Shayuk, 214 , 

». Morgai vidley, 425 , 

»» Nubra, 407. 

»» Paahkyum, 447. 

** Pugha, 166. 

f» Rondu, 257 . 

» Simla, 27 . 

♦» Knghi pass, 88I. 

M Sungnam, 99. 

» Tawi valley, $ 11 . 

i> Umam pass, 361 . 

»» Wandia ravine, 388. 
M Wans ravine, 208. 

f, Zanakar, 861, 871 . 

Rogi, 78. 

Rondo, 248. 

Rope-bridge of Kartaab, 242. 


t, Nasmon, 805. 

» Padom, 867. 

» Rampur, 54. 

I, Rondu, 255. 

Rosa Webbiana, 386. 

Rote, yellow, 385. 

Rukchin valley, 172. 
Runang pass, 82. 

Ruskalun river, 84. 


SabiMlm, 11. 

Babu,188. 

Suh pass, 338. 

Safion cultivatioB, 288, 455. 

Sairi, 16. 

Salt lake of Th^i, 170. 

Sandstone, modem, of Isksrdo, 221. 
tf „ Karsu', 400. 

„ „ Tkrksta, 234. 

„ of Paahkyum, 447. 

,, iertiaryofJamuhUls,311,812. 

Saspola, 381. 

Samar, 420. 
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Shahalabd, 206. 

Shall, 31, 32. 

Bhilimar, 286. 

Shayok riTer, in Chorbat, 206. 

„ „ Karakoram, 431. 

„ ,, Kluq^u, 200. 

„ Kabra, 108,408. 

„ „ Sasaar, 410. 

„ „ itBjanotioniiitbInda8,214. 

Ehialkar, 112. 

Shigar Tall^, 262. 

Shol, 347. 

Sikrn, 204. 

Siidang river, 64. 

Srola, 16. 

Snd river, 270. 

Singhi pau, 870. 

Sirohi Sar, 816. 

Snow-iEidi in Tibet, 473. 

Soda, effioreeoenoe, in Nubra, 105. 

„ KU, 128. 

Sonamaig, 271. 

Statioe, prickly, 204. 

Saliman range, 8. 

Sulp^nr-mine of Pngha, 166. 

Songnam, 04. 

Surma, 210. 

Siiru,44S. 

Satkj river a4 Bampur, 61. 

,, „ Wangtu, 66. 

„ „ itidiantal fiuetuatiuiis, 54. 

Takaha,408. 

Tokti pan, 876. 

Tarkata, 288. 

Tawi river, 818. 

Temple boned in laouetride day, 202. 
Tertee^ 107. 

Thalanza, 818, 

Thawar, 254. 

Theog, 87. 

Tbogji lake, 170, 460. 

llbei, general deecripUon of, 450, 

Tiri^ 107. 


Tdri,280. 

T<»gde, 863. 

Tranda, 61. 

Trikota DeU, 810. 

Tanglong paee, 176. 

Targu, 228. 

Tortuk, 207. 

Tuanlagb Far&ra, 268. 

Ulding Tbang, 286. 

Umaai pam^ 865. 

Unmara, 107. 

Updii, 170. 

Urdi, 220. 

Vegetation of Badarwar, 820. 

„ Bahai, 468. 

„ - Banahai, 801. 

„ Cbatargarh, 848. 

„ Ghenab valley, 804,842. 

„ Dado, 824. 

„ Dim, 440. 

„ Oambar valley, IS. 

„ Hangarang paie, 101. 

Hattn, 48. 

„ liiduviUejbelairl«,800. 
„ Jama killi, 817. 

., Kalka,4. 

Kaiekofam, 486. 

„ Karmr in Kobn, 400- 

„ Kaahmir, 268,296,464. 

„ Kotgartt, 47, 60. 

„ Konawar, 72, 70. 

„ Koaowle^ 6, 7. 

., I-.896. 

„ Ibhua, 31. 

„ Nohn, 406. 

„ Mikyiiin, 446. 

„ Fli*ta put, 446. 

„ Bimugu nlby, 320. 

„ . IUnd<^m 

RmHig pMi, (2. 

Smbt, 420. 

Siw pMi, 416. 

„ Sink, 18. 
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Varaag, 298. 

ViMt (rf* Parirata, 239. 

Tortnk, 207. 
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Wandla, 886. 

Wangta Bridge, 88. 

Warily 202. 

Waaterwan, 388. 
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Waioi«t.of Tibet, 180. 

Wind, of Tibet, 478. 

Winter nt lakatdo, 248. 

Wnlar lake, 282. 

Tarkand mer^iante, 410. 

»» road to, from lakardo, 268. 
Takfattog, S79. 

Zangla, 889. 

ZannioheUia, 164. 

Zanakar, 858, 863. 

Zobo,01. 

Zcgi pan, 267, 451. 

Zangiam river, 118. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Appointment to a Mission about to proceed to Tibet—Leave Firospur 
for Simla—Approach to the Mountains—Appearance of Himalaya 
from Plains of India—Knlka—Ascent to Kussowlee—Vegetation of 
Plainward Pace—Origin of Kussowlee Eidge—Climate and Vegeta¬ 
tion of Kussowlee—Aspect of inner ranges—Road from Kussowlee to 
Simla—Sabathu—Cross Gambar River—Ilaripur—Tropical Vege¬ 
tation of Basin of Gambar—Steep Ascent to Simla—its extent and 
situation—its Vegetation—Oak-forest — Pines — Flora of Spring' 
Months—of Rainy Season—View from Peak of Jako—Structure of 
Mountain Ranges. 


In the month of May, 1847, while with my Regiment 
at Firozpur on the south bank of the Sutlej, I received 
intimation that Lord Hardiuge, at that time Governor- 
General of India, had appointed me a member of a 
mission which he had determined to despatch across the 
Himalaya Momitains into Tibet; and I was directed to 
proceed without delay to Simla, from which place the 
mission was to start, as soon as the ucces.siii'y airange- 
ments could be completed. 

I left Firozpmr on the evening of the 20th of May, 
and travelUng only at night, on account of the extreme 
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APPEARANCE OP HIMALAYA 


heat, I arrived at the foot of the hills, on the morning 
of the 24th. The greater part of the road was through 
a perfectly, level country, and nearly parallel to the Sutlej, 
but without following its sinuosities. During a part of 
the last night’s journey, I travelled among low hills, 
partly composed of loose sand and boulders, partly of 
clRy and sandstone. The road enters this tract by an 
open vaDey, bounded on both sides by hills, which on the 
left are low and rounded. On the right they are scarped 
towards the plains, as well as towards the valley up which 
I travelled, and the strata of which they are composed, 
dip towards the Himalaya. The valley is traversed by 
a little stream descending from the mountains, one of 
the tributaries of the Gagar or Markanda, that re¬ 
markable river, which runs in a south-west direction, 
as if about to join the Indus, but ultimately loses itself 
in the sands of the Bikanir desert. 

When viewed from the plains of India, at a distance 
sufficient to enable the spectator to see the most ele¬ 
vated part of the chain, the Himalaya appear to form 
several distinct parallel ranges on the horizon, rising in 
succession one behind another. The most distant of 
these is covered with perpetual snow, while the other 
two, usually called the middle and outer ranges, have the 
usual blue-grey tint of distant mountains. From very 
great distances in the plains, the most remote of these 
three apparent ranges is alone visible; and as the tra¬ 
veller advances towards the base of the mountains, the 
others rise in succession above the horizon. 

The optical deception, in consequence of which, masses 
of mountains of every configuration resolve themselves 
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into ranges perpendicular to the line of sight, as soon 
as the eye is so far removed that the outline of the 
different parts becomes indistinct, has given to our 
maps many mountain-chains, which a nearer inspection 
proves to have no existence. As a good instance of 
this, I may mention the Suhman range, west of the 
Indus, which, though laid down in all our m^s as a 
mountain belt, parallel to and skirting the plain country, 
behind which no mountains at all are represented, evi¬ 
dently consists of a series of ranges, almost perpendicular 
to the Indus, and separated from one another by con¬ 
siderable rivers. The sources of these rivers lie fw 
back, and the north and south axis from which tliey 
spring, separates all the tributaries of the Indus from 
a succession of streams, which run in a south-westerly 
direction, and appear to terminate, without reaching the 
sea, in the low and flat countiy of Seistan and western 
Beluchistan. 

At distances of between sixty and thirty miles from 
the base of the Himalaya, the three parallel chains are 
well seen. On a nearer approach, the lower and outer 
mountains by degrees become more distinct, and subtend 
a greater angle, so as at last to conceal the more distant 
portions of the chain. At the same time, the uniformity 
of outline by which they had been characterized, insen¬ 
sibly disappears. Ridges become visible in the face 
presented to the eye, which, as the traveller continues to 
advance, become developed into projecting spurs, sepa¬ 
rated from the general mass by wide valleys, previously 
quite undistinguishable. On a still nearer approach, the 
elevation continuing to increase, the extent of range em- 
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KALKA. 


[May, 

braced by the eye is gradually lessened, till at last, when 
we arrive at the base of the mountains, a single valley 
with its bounding ranges of low hills is alone visible, 
the giant masses, so conspicuous from a greater distance, 
being no longer to be seen. 

The low sandy or sandstone hills, which form the 
outskirts of the Himalaya, arc not, on the road from 
Firozpur to Simla, anywhere of greater elevation than 
a few, hundred feet. A few miles beyond the entrance, 
the valley, which has a considerable slope, widens as it 
approaches the more lofty mountains, and the sand¬ 
stone cliffs are replaced by roimded hills, probably of 
a more ancient rock, covered with soil and vegetation. 

At the very base of the steep mountains is situated the 
village of Kalka, at which, as it is the termination of palan- 
kin travelling, travellers in general stop, to arrange for 
the continuance of their journey. Situated close to the 
source of the little stream which I had been following 
since I had entered the hilly country, and surrounded 
on all sides by low hiUs, Kalka has an elevation of per¬ 
haps 2000 feet above the level of the sea, or 1000 feet 
above the plain on the outside of the sandstone hills. 

The general aspect of the low hills around Kalka is 
barren and uninviting; it was especially so at the sea¬ 
son of my visit, when the great heat had scorched the 
herbaceous vegetation, and all nature had a bumt-up 
appearance. The subtropical valleys are not here, as 
farther to the east along the base of the mountains, 
filled vrith dense forest. They are in general bare, a few 
scattered trees only appearing here and there. In the 
level part of the valley, at the very entrance, where the 
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soil was still of some depth, Acacia Arabica and Butea 
frondosa, the most prevailing trees of the plains beyond, 
were frequent; but the stony water-courses contained: 
little but a bamboo, and the hdl-sides were covered with 
scattered bushes of the more ordinary shrubs of the 
plains of Northern India, and presented few features of 
interest. 

Immediately on leaving Kalka^ a long and steep ascent 
commenced, continui% for about ten miles, to the mili-- 
tary post of Kussowlee, which occupies the crest of the 
ridge overlooking the Kalka valley, and can be seen 
tluxjughout the greater part of the ascent, overhanging 
the winding road, which has been constructed along the 
side of the mountain. The elevation of Kussowlee is 
about 6500 feet, an altitude at which the climate in the 
Himalaya is perfeetly temperate, so that during the 
ascent a traveller from the plains of India meets with a 
complete change of climate, a change, too, which in the 
month of May, the period of my visit, is particularly 
grateful, the heat below being most oppressive and dis¬ 
agreeable. 

As the elevation increases, the view from the road 
becomes more extensive. The low ranges of hills to the 
south and west, which had obstructed the view, are by 
degrees overtopped, and the plains beyond become visible. 
Soon after leaving Kalka the road crosses a low ridge, 
and enters a receding bay, or steeply sloping valley be¬ 
yond, at the upper extremity of which, all along the 
crest, are seen the houses of Kussowlee. Winding round 
this valley, and continuing to rise, the stream in its 
centre is crossed about midway, and the ascent continues 
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on the spur which forms its western boundary. This 
ridge is crossed close to the point where it is given off 
by the main range, and the road, winding round its most 
projecting part, enters a fir-wood, and, turning back very 
abruptly in an opposite direction, proceeds eastward 
along the northern face of the Kussowlee range. 

The plainward face of this range, along which the 
road from KaJka ascends, is quite devoid of forest. The 
lower part is covered with scattered jungle, to use a most 
expressive Indian word, of small shrubs, almost all of forms 
common in the plains. Carissa and Adhatoda are the 
most common, -mikBottlera tinctoria, a plant which does 
not extend far into the plains, and a ^andent leguminous 
shrub, apparently a species of Mucma. Around the few 
houses which occur on the ascent, the bamboo occurs 
planted, as well as the mango, and other common culti¬ 
vated trees of the Indian plains. At an elevation of 
about 4000 feet, an alteration in the vegetation begins 
to be perceptible. The-thin jimgle of plain shrubs dis¬ 
appears, the few shrubs which still occur, are generally 
scattered bushes of Hamiltonia, Nyctanthes, Prinsq)ia, 
Scutellaria, and Bubus, but the slopes are usually bare 
and grassy. Ferns and mosses appear in the crevices of 
the rocks, and the first individuals of those species which 
predominate in the temperate zone, are found in shady 
spots where they are sheltered from the sun. At the 
same elevation Euphorbia pentayona makes its appearance. 
This tree, which is confined to the hottrat and driest 
slopes of the Himalaya, is ranarfcable for its peculiar 
shape, its thick fleshy five-angled branches, and its milky 
juice. It is nowhere to be met with in the plains of 
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Upper India, but is common throughout the subtropical 
belt of the Himalaya from Kamaon westward. 

A glance at the map will serve to show that the great 
Himalayan mountain range, dividing the waters of the 
Sutlej from those of the Jumna, holds a nearly due east 
and west course in its middle part, but that at its western 
extremity it bends roimd to the south, and terminates in 
the Indian plain, not far from the town of Nahan, and 
that (among many others) the Kussowlee ridge is a branch 
from it, running in a north-westerly direction, and sepa¬ 
rating the waters of the more western branch of the 
Gambar, from the small tributaries of the Gagar, which 
find their way to the plains on the left hand. 

The ridge upon which the station of Kussowlee is built, 
nowhere attains an elevation exceeding 7000 feet. It is 
very narrow, and often rocky ami precipitous immediately 
below the crest on the plainward face, which dips very 
suddenly. The inner slope is somewhat less abrupt, and 
is covered from the summit to perhaps 1000 feet below 
it, with an open forest of a species of fir {Finns longi- 
folia), which, in general appearance and mode of growth, 
much resembles the Scotch fir, but is distinguished by 
the very great length of its leaves. The barracks for the 
troops and the houses of the residents are scattered over 
the northern slope, or perched on the narrow summit of 
the ridge. 

The shrubby and herbaceous vegetation which occurs 
scattered among the fir-wood, is so markedly different 
from that which prevails at the base of the mountains, 
and during the greater part of the ascent, that the tra¬ 
veller appears suddenly transported into a new world. 
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Instead of those tribes of the vegetable kingdom which 
abound in the torrid zone, all the forms which now 
meet the eye are characteristic of a temperate climate. 
The moderate elevation of the nuige, and its proximity 
to the plains, tend to lessen the rapidity of the dimi¬ 
nution of temperatme; and as the greater part of the 
ascent lies on a bare sunny slope, the tropical flora ex¬ 
tends towards the summit, much farther than it does on 
ranges which rise higher, and are clothed with shady 
forest. During the ascent, therefore, the traveller, though 
often strack with the appearance of new forms, is still 
accompanied by many species familiar to him as natives 
of tropica] jungles, but on passing to the northern face 
of the spur, the temperate region is at once entered, and 
most of the tropical forms disappear. 

As soon as the crest of the first slope of the Himalaya 
has been gained, the eye is naturally directed towards 
the mountains beyond, in order to ascertain tluiir appear¬ 
ance and position, when viewed at a diminished distance 
and from so much more considerable an elevation than 
had previously been the case. Nor will the view from 
Kiissowlee in favourable weather disappoint the traveller 
who is desirous of meeting wdth beautiful scenery. Im- 
mcdiafclv to the north lies a d(!ep ravine, and beyond a 
single ridge is the wide valley of the Gambar, with 
nuiiK rolls iiimintain spurs, which, from their compara¬ 
tively lower level, are not prominently brought into view. 
'I'o the .south-east the main range dips abmptly to a level, 
nearly 1000 feet below what it attains in the station of 
Knssoivlce itself, Imt again rises into the finely wooded 
hill on which has recently been built the Lawrence 
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Asylum. Still further to the south are deep dells, with 
bare and rugged slaty mountains, scarcely at all wooded. 
In the months of May and June, when the atmosphere 
is generally extremely hazy, the prosped; is limited 
to the ranges more immediately in the vicinity; but oc¬ 
casionally even in these months, as well as in the dry 
intervals of the rainy season, and during the delightful 
autunm weather which follows the termination of the 
rains, a much more distant prospect is opened, stretch¬ 
ing far up the valley of the Sutlej, to the snow-clad peaks 
which, on either hand, hem in that river. 

In the direction of the jjlains of India, the view is also 
very remarkable. The Kussowlee ridge so completely 
overtops the hills which intervene between it and the 
level country, that from its summit they interfere very 
little with the commanding view of the interminable 
flat which, like the ocean, stretches as far as vision ex¬ 
tends. In the usual state of the atmosphere, espetaally 
in the hot season, a dense haze overhangs the plains, 
and entirely obscures their more distant parts; but in 
the cold season, as well as at day-break in summer, and 
especially after heavy rains, the misty vapours are entirely 
dissipated, and distant objects are defined with extreme 
precision. 

Perhaps the most striking, because the most unex¬ 
pected part of the view of the inner Himalaya, from 
Kussowlee, lies in the great depth of the valleys in the 
interior, and the distance of the next elevated range, of 
which the apjKairance of the mountains from the |»lains 
of India affords no indication, i'he extreme nnrrovv- 
ness of the ridge, and the suddenness of the <leseenl on 
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both sides, is also very remarkable, and has, as already 
remarked, a very sensible effect on the climate, the heat 
of the lower mass being conveyed upwards, while the 
small extent of the knife-edge-like ridge, which rises 
above 6000 feet, exposes a minimum surface to the 
refrigerating influences of a rarefied atmosphere. 

The distance from Kussowlee to Simla is by the road 
about thirty miles, though in a direct line the two places 
are not much more than half that distance apart. The 
road descends from Kussowlee almost to the level of the 
plains, crossing the Gambar at an elevation of a little 
less than 3000 feet, and ascends to Simla by following 
the ridge which nms parallel to that river on its right 
bank, the source of the Gambar being immediately below 
Simla. It would indeed be possible to reach Simla, by 
following the crest of the ridge, without descending at 
all into the valley of the river; but for this purpose it 
would be necessary to follow the Kussowlee ridge so far 
to the southward, in order to reach its junction with the 
main range, that the length of the journey would be very 
much greater than that now followed. The road, there¬ 
fore, only keeps the ridge for a very short distance, or 
as far as the “ col,” or lower part immediately north of 
Kussowlee, which is quite bare of trees. It then turns 
abruptly to the left, descending on the north face of a 
spur, at first in a winding manner, afterwards for a short 
distance along a shady ravine, and finally through a good 
deal of cultivation, at an elevation of between 4000 and 
6000 feet, to a considerable stream which nms towards 
the north to join the Gambar, The greatest part of the 
descent is bare of trees, except along the banks of the 
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little stream, which are covered with a belt of wood. 
The cultivated lands are extensive, occupying a flattish 
terraced slope, such as is of very general occurrence in 
the mountains, the fields being adapted for the growth 
of rain crops, principally of rice, with a few fields of gin¬ 
ger and cardamoms. 

After reaching the stream just mentioned, which is 
crossed by a ford, a suspension bridge, for which the 
piers are partly built, having never been erected, the 
road continues to descend parallel to it towards the 
north, passing under the military station of Sabathu, 
which, at the elevation of 4200 feet, occupies the crest 
of the ridge immediately to the east of the little river, a 
very short distance before its junction with the Gambar. 

After passing Sabathu the road turns to the right, 
round the projecting ridge of the range, and descends 
rapidly to the valley of the Gambar river, which is crossed 
by a good suspension bridge at an elevation of 2700 feet 
above the level of the sea. It then ascends by a steep 
and laborious path to Haripur, a small village about 
600 feet above the bed of the river. The Gambar 
river, where the road crosses it, flows through a narrow 
rocky ravine, somewhat picturesque, but quite devoid 
of trees. This, however, is not the general character 
of the river-bed, which is frequently wide, with a broad 
gravelly channel, and sloping though often rather steep 
mountains on either side. There is occasionally even a 
strip of flat land, capable of cultivation along the banks; 
and where such is the case, the water of the river is 
carried ofi“ in artificial channels, for the purjwse of irri¬ 
gation. 
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After attaining the crest of the ridge, and passing 
through the village of Haripur, the road follows the ridge 
parallel to the river Gambar, nearly all the way to Simla, 
not always on the very crest or top, which would entail 
a great many imnecessary ascents and descents, but 
generally a little on one side or other of the hill, as 
circumstances may render most convenient; at one time 
ascending rather steeply, but more generally rather gently 
as far as Sairi, the last stage on the way to Simla, beyond 
which the road is pretty level, nearly to the bottom of the 
mountain on which Simla stands. 

The valley of the river Gambar may be regarded as an 
excellent specunen of a smaller Himalayan river, drain¬ 
ing a large extent of country, and discharging its waters 
independently into the plains, though not, like the first- 
class rivers, deriving its origin from the snowy mountains. 
The southern border of the basin of the Gambar, is of 
course the main chain of the South Sutlej Himalaya; and 
the whole of the country between the Jutog spin, which 
leaves that chain at Simla, and the Kussowlee ridge, the 
origin of which I have already detailed, is drained by the 
Gambar and its tributaries. This includes an extent 
of country of not less than 1000 square miles, the 
bounding ranges of which have, throughout tlie greater 
part of their extent, an elevation varying from 8000 
to about 6000 feet. Both the Kussowlee and Jutog 
ranges dip, at last rather abruptly, so that it is only 
during a very short distance that they are below the 
last-mentioned elevation. This elevation, which is quite 
temperate, is however by no means that of the whole 
superficies of the basin, the bed of the river having. 
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at its dibouchure into the Sutlej, an elevation of not 
more than 2000 feet, and rising very gently tiU near 
its source immediately below Simla. The lateral ridges, 
which traverse the basin in every direction, are in general 
less elevated; not exceeding 5000 feet in their upper 
part, and sinking to 3000 or even lower, so that the 
mean elevation of the whole basin cannot be estimated, 
I should think, higher than 3500 feet. 

Such being the case, it is not surprising that the 
general appearance of the vegetation shovdd be tropical, 
and closely approximate to that of the low hills on the 
very exterior of the Himalaya. This is in general the 
case. The hills, which are generally grassy, and, though 
steep and frequently stony, rarely rocky or precipitous, 
are quite devoid of forest, or even brushwood, except 
in a few shady nooks with a northern exposure, and fa¬ 
vourably situated with respect to moisture; the shrubby 
vegetation being thin and scattered. This total want of 
forest, is unquestionably caused by the dryness of the 
chmate during the greater part of the year, which is to 
a certain degree increased beyond what it would other¬ 
wise be, by the proximity of the surrounding mountain 
ranges, to which a large proportion of the rain-clouds are 
no doubt attracted. 

In the shady ravines north of Kussowlee, where there 
is the greatest approach to forest, a species of laurel is 
the most conspicuous tree. On the more exposed hills, 
Falconeria insignis Fupkorbia pentagom occur, scat¬ 
tered as small trees, and one small wood of jSgle mar- 
meloB is passed close to the village of Haripur. The 
most common shrubs are Adhnfoda Fasica, Carissa, 
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and Zizyphus Jiyuha, species universal in the plains of 
upper India; Colebrookea oppositifolia, Gtidea, Ber- 
gera, Roglea and Bxhmeria nivea, all species which are 
throughout the north-west Himalaya, characteristic of the 
lower and drier parts of the outer ranges. Two Labiate 
shrubs, Plectranthus mgosus and Meriandra strobUifera, 
are particularly abundant on the slopes between Haripur 
and Sairi, and strongly mark the aridity of the climate. 

The herbaceous vegetation, being principally of annual 
growth, approaches still more closely to the plains types. 
At the season of my journey in May, the extreme drought 
had dried up almost all the smaller plants, but during, 
and immediately after the rainy season the herbage is 
very luxuriant. The steep slopes arc then covered with 
a uniform herbage of tab grasses, which is in many places 
cut and preserved for hay, by the inhabitants of the scat¬ 
tered villages in the valleys. The most prevailing grasses 
are a tall sweet-scented Cgmhopogon and Heteropogon con- 
tortus. A species of KalanchoS, a large and conspicuous 
plant, with thick fleshy leaves, is very common, and the 
superb Gloriosa or Metbmica is by no means rare. 

On the highest ridges in the valley, at elevations of 
5000 feet and upwards, there are frequent approaches 
to the temperate flora, the shady slopes on northern ex¬ 
posures being frequently covered with small patches of 
bnishwood, containing species of Berberis, Bubm, Spi- 
ran, etc., and numerous herbaceous species, of forms 
common at Simla. These, however, are quite exceptional, 
tliongh no doubt with a very little more humidity the 
shrubby vegetation would rapidly extend, and under its 
shelter many small plants would be able to grow, which 
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are now, when they attempt to vegetate, destroyed by the 
scorching heat of the sun. 

It must also not be forgotten, that notwithstanding the 
general tendency to a tropical flora, the natural result 
of the low elevation and great aridity of these hills, a por¬ 
tion of the vegetation even at the lowest levels consists 
of plants of European fonns, such as characterize the tem¬ 
perate vegetation of the Himalaya. I do not here refer to 
what may be called the cold-weather vegetation of the 
plains of north-western India, at which season, the tem¬ 
perature of the air approaching to that of the summer of 
the temperate zone, a considerable number of European 
plants make their appearance in corn-fields and along the 
banks of water-courses; as, for example, Veronica Ana- 
gallis and agredis, Anoffallis, Medicago, MelUottis, Po- 
tentilla gupina, Juncus bufoniug, Arenaria serpyllifolia, 
Heliotropium Europmum, and many others. These na¬ 
turally occur at the same season, in the low valleys 
among the hills, in similar situations. The circum¬ 
stance to which I desire to advert, is the occurrence 
at very low levels among the mountains, during the hot 
and rainy seasons, of species belonging to genera cha¬ 
racteristic of temperate climates, and which therefore arc 
the j)rcvailing forms at considerable elevations on the 
Himalaya. As instances, I may adduce the occmrence 
in the valley of the Gambar, at elevations not exceeding 
3000 feet, of sj)ecies of Thaliclnm, Pragarin, Jfoxfi, Jlu- 
Im, Berberig, &c., &c. This remarkable hud has been 
ascribed by Jacquemont* to the obscure influence of the 
mountains; and as the genera just enumerated never 
* Voynge, etc., vo!. ii. p. 6, 
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occur in the pMns of Upper India, it appears evident 
that the mountainous nature of the country must be 
viewed as an essential element in the reasons for their 
descent. These, with some others which also occur at 
low levels in the Himalaya, appear to be in all parts of 
the continent of India those genera of temperate climates, 
which descend to the lowest altitudes. Some of them 
were found by Dr. Hooker on Parasnath, a hill in upper 
Behar, the elevation of which does not exceed 4000 feet; 
and they are all natives of moderate elevations on the 
Nilgherries and in Ceylon, as well as on the Khasya 
mountains in eastern Bengal. 

The ridge which runs from Haripur to Sairi, parallel 
to the river Gambar, is a branch from the Jutog spur, 
nearly north of Simla, a ridge which is given off by the 
main South Sutlej chain in Simla itself, and which rmis 
directly north to the Sutlej river. The road, after fol¬ 
lowing this ridge till within a few miles of Simla, leaves 
it on the left hand, to descend into a small stony ravine; 
after crossing wliich it mounts abruptly a very steep 
spur, ascending at least 1500 feet to gain the crest of 
the ridge, and enter Simla at its north-western extremity. 

The hill station of Simla, which was originally selected 
as a sanatarium, or suitable residence for the servants of 
Government, or other Europeans, whose health had been 
impaired by disease, or by too long residence in a tropical 
climate, has of late years, in consequence of the political 
state of north-western India, and of the increasing num¬ 
ber of retired officers, and of gentlemen unconnected with 
the public service, who have made it their residence, be¬ 
come a place of great importance. Besides an extensive 
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bazaar or collection of shops, which may now almost be 
designated a small native town, Simla contains nearly 
400 houses, scattered along the crest of different moun¬ 
tain ranges. Its situation is a most favourable one, on the 
main range of mountains south of the Sutlej river, at a 
point where a massive peak rises to a height of 8100 
feet,'and on the nearest part of the ridge to the plains of 
India, which is sufficiently elevated, well wooded, and 
situated favourably with regard to water. The greater 
part of the station is built on the main range, partly 
surrounding the peak of Jako, and partly on the ridge 
running north from it, at an elevation of about 7000 
feet, as far as a smaller culminating point of the range, 
which is by the inhabitants named Prospect Point. At 
this point the main range timis sharply to the west, and 
the station is continued for nearly a mile on a spur 
which .runs towards the north, passing tlirough the sta¬ 
tion of Jutog. From the scattered position of the houses, 
the extent of Simla is much more considerable than the 
bare statement of the number of houses might lead one 
to suppose. The northern ridge extends almost four 
miles, and the circuit of Jako, by the principal road, 
which is from 500 to 1000 feet below the summit, mea¬ 
sures five miles. 

In consequence of the sudden elevation of the mountain 
range at the place where Simla has been built, there is a 
most complete and surprising change in the vegetation 
and general appearance of the scenery. During the last 
ascent on the road from the plains this is sufficiently 
perceptible, although from the great ravages which the 
proximity of so large a population has made in the oak 
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woods, only a few stunted bushes are now left on the 
southern exposure. Between the plains and Simla the 
hills are totally devoid of trees, but immediately on gain¬ 
ing the top of the ridge on which the station is built, we 
enter a fine forest, which covers all the broader parts of 
the ningc, especially the slopes which have a northern 
asjiect, stretching down on these in many places to' the 
Iwttom of the valleys, fully 2000 feet. 

The nature of the forest varies a good deal with the 
exposure and with the quality of the soil. By far the 
greater part consists of an oak and a rhododendron, 
both small evergreen trees, rarely exceeding thirty or 
forty feet, with wide-spreading arms and rugged twisted 
branches. A species of jindromeda is also very com¬ 
mon, and a holly, an Enmpnm, Bhamnm, and Ben- 
Ihnmia, are the other more common trees, if we except 
the Conifera, of which four sjK'cies occur. Of these, 
Pinu>i hiHyiftdia is common at the western or lower ex¬ 
tremity of the station, and prevails, to the exclusion of 
any other tree, on the dry stimiy spurs which nm towards 
the soiitli, at elevations from ittttO to 5000 feet. This 
speci(‘s is, of all the Indian pines known to me (except its 
near ally P. Kliftepiiin), that wliieh is capable of enduring 
tlie most heat, and at the same time the greatest variation 
in amount of moisture; its it is found at elevations of not 
more than 1000 feet above the level of tlm sea, equally 
in the hot humid valleys of Sikkim, where it enjoys a 
pei’pctual vaponr-bath, and on the dry sandstone hills of 
the npi)cr Punjab, on which rain hardly ever falls. It 
is only, however, at low elevations, where the mean tem¬ 
perature is high, that it is capable of supporting a great 
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amount of humidity, for in the damp climates of the 
Himalaya it is entirely wanting, except in the deepest 
valleys; and even in the drier districts it is always 
observed to select the sunnier, and therefore warmer 
exposures. Its upper limit is usually about 7000 feet 
above the level of the sea, though on Jako at Simla a few 
stunted trees rise as high as 7700 feet. 

Pinua exceUa is also a very common species at Simla, 
particularly on the southern face of Mount Jako, which 
is the highest part of the ridge. AUea Sniithiam, the 
third coniferous tree, is exceedingly rare, a few trees only 
occurring in a shady ravine facing the west; while the 
deodar, the fourth species, is common on the southern 
and western slopes of Jako, above 7000 feet; and again 
in shady groves at the bottom of the valleys on both sides 
of the ridge, as low as 5000 feet. This beautiful tree, 
the cedar of the Indian mountains, seems hmited to the 
western half of the Himalayan range, extending from 
the most westerly part of Nipal, as far as the mountains 
of AfFghanistan. It was first described by Roxburgh 
from specimens sent to him from Kamaon, at a time 
when the western Himalaya was almost inaccessible to 
Europeans, under the name by which it is known to the 
inhabitants of that province, as well as in Kashmir. It 
is, however, singularly enough, not known by that name 
in the Simla hills, where it is called Kelu; another 
conifer, Cupressus tomlosa, a rare tree in the district, 
having usurped the name, as well as the sacred character, 
of deodar. 

In the thick woods of Simla, a large white monkey, 
the Lanpw of the natives, is very common. These ani- 

c 2 
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mals move about in large flocks, in which may be seen 
individuals of all sizes and ages, and seldom remain 
more than a few hours in one place. They are in con¬ 
stant motion, leaping from bough to bough and from 
tree to tree, chattering constantly; and, notwithstanding 
their great size, are in general harmless, though ready 
enough to defend themselves if assailed. 

The forest extends in parts close up to the peak of 
Jako, which has an elevation of 8130 feet. The very 
summit, however, which is a short flat ridge, and a 
considerable part of the cast and south face, are bare 
and grassy, or covered with scattered shrubs. The more 
common shrubby forms of the vegetation of the tempe¬ 
rate zone, are Salix, Bom, Buhm, lonicera. Viburnum, 
Berberis, Indigofera, and Brinsepia, all, except the two 
last, quite European. Indigofera forms a remarkable 
exception, and one well worthy of note, as the genus is 
a very tropical one, although its shrubby species are 
particularly abundant throughout the whole of the west¬ 
ern Himalaya. These shrubby species, however, con¬ 
stitute a particular section of the genus, very distinct 
in habit, and in the large size and bright colour of the 
flower, from the more ordinary forms, and they are con¬ 
fined to the drier parts of the mountains, being quite 
wanting in the humid climate of Darjeeling and Khasya, 
and almost entirely so in the mountains of the Peninsula. 

The herbaceous vegetation of the spring months quite 
corresponds, in the temperate nature of its forms, with 
what has been found to be the case with the trees and 
shrubs; but during the rainy season, as has been well 
pointed out by Dr. Royle in his valuable essay on the 
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distribution of Himalayan plants, this is much less 
markedly the case. At the commencement of spring, in 
April (for March is still too cold for much vegetation), 
the weather being generally bright, though with occa¬ 
sional heavy showers, the earhest flowers are species of 
Viola, Fragaria, Geranium, Veronica, Valeriana, and 
dandeUon. From April, as summer advances, the tem¬ 
perature gradually rises, till towards the end of June, 
when the rainy season commences. These months are 
generally dry, and if no rain falls the heat is sometimes 
considerable, the thermometer rising as high as 80® in 
the shade. Still the flora is almost entirely temperate, 
the early spring plants being succeeded by many others 
of European families, principally Banunculacea, Mosacea, 
Labiatre, Stellatce, Polygonacets, Epilohiaceee, Primulaceee, 
etc. I can scarcely enumerate a single spring flowering 
plant which does not belong to an European family, unless 
Arum be an exception, which it can hardly be considered, 
the flowers only being displayed during May and June, 
while the leaves do not make their appearance imtil 
after the rainy season has commenced. Few species are, 
however, identical with those of Europe, except Stellaria 
media, Cerastium vtdgatum. Taraxacum offidrude, Ver- 
bascum Thapsus, Thymus Serpyllum, and Poa annua. 

The rainy season generally commences about the 20th 
of June, or between that date and the end of the month, 
and continues till the middle or end of September, with 
occasional intermissions, rarely exceeding a week at a 
time. During the rains the atmosphere is exceedingly 
moist, dense fogs usually prevailing when rain does not 
fall. The rain-fall is probably more considerable at 
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Simla than in the lower ranges, which arc nearer the 
plains, for it has been observed that ranges of 7-8000 
feet (which are generally for this reason well wooded), 
attract much moisture, and the peak of Jako and other 
parts of Simla are frequently observed from the stations 
of Sabathu and Kussowlee, to be covered with dense 
clouds or mist, at times when at the latter places the 
weather is bright and clear. 

The commencement of the rainy season is the signal 
in the mountains, as it is very universally throughout 
India, wherever that season is well marked, for the 
appearance of a very vigorous and luxuriant growth of 
plants of annual growth, the seeds (or rootstocks) of 
which had been lying dormant in the soil awaiting the 
access of heavy rain. At Simla, as elsewhere in the 
temperate region of the Himalaya, we find at this 
season numerous species of Balsams, Acanfhaceee, Or- 
chidea, and Labiata, several Gentians and Cichnraccis, a 
great many grasses and Cyperacem, and species of Par- 
nama, Drosera, Pedietdaris, Poscoea, Dipsacm, I'/ialic- 
trum, Urfica, etc., etc. Some of these are quite European 
genera, while others, as Moscoea, are interesting ns belong¬ 
ing to orders whose maxima occur in very humid cli¬ 
mates. Tlie Labiatm of the rainy season are mostly 
species of Plectrnnihm and Ehh>U~ui, l)otli (juiti' Indian 
genera, and very extensively distributed in mountainous 
districts. .Balsams arc quite an Indian order, and they 
seem everywhere, as has already been remarked by Dr. 
Royle and by Dr. Wight, to abound in hmnid shady 
places, either in dense forest or on the stony banks 
of mountain streams, in the drier districts only during 
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the rainy season, but in more humid countries more or 
less throughout the year, llie Orchidea of Simla are 
entirely terrestrial, the dryness and cold of the winter 
months being greater than are compatible with the oc¬ 
currence of epiphytical species of tins natural order, and 
for the same reason, I presume, MelaatomacetB, so abun¬ 
dant in the Eastern Himalaya, are quite wanting. 

Among the many advimtages of situation by which 
Simla is characterized, one of the most fortunate is its 
position on a part of the mountaui range which lies 
trtmsversely to the ordinary direction of the chain, so 
that the view towards the plains of India, as well as up 
the Sutlej valley, is very much more extensive than would 
be obtained, had the station been situa.ted in a less fa¬ 
vourable position. This advantage is further enhanced 
by the sudden rise in elevation of the chain, which 
enables a resident at Simla to overlook in the direction 
of the plains the continuation of the range which would 
otherwise obstruct the view. Towards the interior of 
the mountains, this advantage is not possessed by Simla; 
for the ridge of Mahasu, which rises 1000 feet higher 
ihan the peak of Jako, obscures at least half of the 
snowy range, the view being hmited in that direction to 
the course of the valley of the Sutlej, and to the moun- 
taitis north of that river. 

With all these advantages of situation, the view froip 
the peak of Jako is one of the most agreeable and di¬ 
versified, which occm in any part of the Himalaya*, 
although, from the rather too level top of the mountain, 
and the intrusion of the forest almost to the very smnmit, 
the wliole panorama cannot l)e embraced at once. Ini- 
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mediately under the eye are the numerous spurs and 
ridges covered with scattered houses, and the deep ra¬ 
vines which terminate the steep slopes below the station; 
towards the plains, the whole valley of the Gambar is 
seen, with the stations of Sabathu and Kussowlee, the 
church and esplanade of the former appearing low down 
almost within a stone’s throw, while the brilliant white 
of the houses of Kussowlee, more nearly on a level with 
the eye, sparkle in the simbeams. The ridge of Kus¬ 
sowlee in one place excludes the view of the plains, but 
to the right they may be seen stretching away in the dis¬ 
tance, and only recognizable at last by the track of the 
Sutlej river, which, from the veiy remarkable curve close 
to its exit from the mountains, may be traced as far as 
vision can extend, a distance of 116 miles*. To the north 
a valley stretches from Simla as far as the Sutlej river, 
distant about fifteen miles, so direct that the greater 
part of it is seen, though the river itself is concealed. 
East of north a long partially wooded ridge, about four 
miles distant at its nearest point, running parallel to the 
valley just mentioned, excludes the view of the nearer 
part of the Sutlej valley; but the lofty ranges north of 
tliat river, cpvered with dense forest, and backed by 
masses of brilliant snow, close in the view in that direc- 
fron. Diie east hes the Mahasu ridge, covered on the 
Simla slopes with a dense forest of deodar; and to the 
south, across the valley of the Giri, towards which nume¬ 
rous rugged ridges run, is the mountain called the Chor, 
the highest peak of the range which separates the Giri 

* In this I allow 800 feet for the height of Luoiliaita above the level 
df the sea. 
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from the Tons, the crest of which is upwards of 12,000 
feet in height. 

From the peak of Jako, the serpentine course of the 
range, which prevails universally throughout the Hima¬ 
laya, may be well traced, as the eye of the spectator, 
following the direct course of the ridge, can observe 
numerous turns in its course, each of which, from the 
great foreshortening, appears much more abrupt than it 
really is. At each curve the range rises into a peak, 
while the intermediate portions are lower and excavated 
into “cols” or passes. In the concavity of each beiid 
of the range is situated the head of a valley, numerous 
small spurs dividing the different ravines which unite to 
form it; while on the convex side, from the high portion 
of the ridge, is given off a branch of the range, forming 
a separation between two adjacent vaUeys, each of which 
occupies a concavity in the main range of mountain. 

On my arrival at Simla on the 25th of May, I found 
that Major A. Cunningham, of the Bengal Engineers, 
and Captain Henry Strachey, of the 66th Regiment N.I., 
were to be my fellow-travellers, the former having been 
appointed the head of the mission. As Captain Strachey 
had to travel from Dinapore, it was evident that some 
tiipe would elapse before he would arrive at Simla, nor 
was it till the beginning of August that the completion of 
the necessary preliminaries rendered it possible for us to 
commence our journey. I took advantage of this delay 
to make myself as far as possible acquainted with the phy¬ 
sical features and vegetation of the surrounding country, 
though the necessary pi'eparations for the approaching 
joiumey occupied a good deal of time, and the commence- 
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ment of the rainy season rendered travelling difficult, and 
even out-of-door exercise unpleasant. I have already at¬ 
tempted to convey an idea of the general physical aspect 
of the scenery, which, after a short residence has made 
one familiar with the structure of the ridges, appears very 
simple. Situated on the dividing range, by which the 
waters of the Giri, a tributary of the Jumna, on the left, are 
separated from those of the tributaries of the Sutlej on the 
right, the spectator looks into two of the immense basins 
into which the Himalaya is divided by transverse ranges 
running parallel to the, great rivers; and after a short 
time he finds that the chaos of mountains, which at first 
perplexed the eye and confused the mind, gradually 
resolves itself into a definite shape, each ridge being 
capable of being referred to its parent, and that in its 
turn to a branch of the main chain. From his com¬ 
manding position he can also see that the main range is 
generally more elevated than its branches, and that each 
chain, by a succession of sudden sinkings, diminishes in 
elevation, each peak being lower than its predecessor. 
Nowhere in the wide tract of country visible is there 
the least approach to a system of parallel ridges, such as 
is indicated by the distant view of these mountains. On 
the contrary, it is seen that the great ranges are, thoi^h 
very irregularly, perpendicular to the general direction of 
the mountain mass, and that it is only the shorter spurs 
which have a general uniformity of direction. 

Nor could I find in the structure of the mountains 
around Simla any confirmation of the view entertained 
by Humboldt of the sudden elevation of the Himalaya 
out of a vast fissure in the external crust of the earth. 
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However plausible such a view might appear when the 
Himalaya is contemplated as a whole (on a map), without 
any portion of its extent being under the eye, I found 
it, on the spot, quite impossible to conceive in what way, 
after such a sudden elevation, any power in the least 
analogous to existing forces could have excavated out 
of the solid rock those numerous valleys, so various in 
direction, so rugged in outline, and so vast in dimen¬ 
sions, which now fun-ow the mountain mass. 

On the contrary, the conclusion has been forced upon 
me that these momitains have emerged extremely gra¬ 
dually from an ocean, of the existence of which, at 
very various levels, the most evident traces are, I thinlf 
discoverable. The present configuration of the surface 
must, I do not doubt, have been given to it during 
periods of rest, or of very slow elevation, the action of 
the sea upon submerged rocks being so very superficial 
that no denudation takes place at any great depth. 
During the period of emergence of the Himalaya, from 
the grt!at length of the present valleys, which extend 
between parallel ranges far into the interior, the coast 
must have borne a strong resemblance to that of Norway 
at the present day, nmnerous promontories projecting far 
into the sea, and separated from one another by narrow 
and deep bays. 

The geological structure of the Himalaya between 
Simla and the plains is not easily discovered by the cur¬ 
sory observer. The general basis of the mountains is clay- 
slate, occasionally very micaceous, [lassing into a coarse 
sandstone, but here and there limestone occurs inter- 
stratified. The dip is extremely variable, and the rocks, 
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whatever their age, are evidently h^hly metamorphoBed. 
The tertiary formations, so well illustrated by Falconer 
and Cautley, extend all along the base of the mountains, 
and penetrate in some places far into the valleys, for cer¬ 
tain rocks in the neighbourhood of Sabathu have been 
indicated by Major Vicary, which appear to be of the 
same age, or perhaps of a still older tertiary epoch. 
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Leave Simla—Mahasu Bidge—Pine Forest—Summit of Mabasu— 
Vegetation of Northern Slope—Fagu—Theog—Mattiana—Culti¬ 
vated Valley—Nagkanda—Ascent of Hattu—Forest of Pine and 
Oak—Vegetation of Summit—View from top of Mountain—Plain- 
ward slopes bare of forest, while those facing the interior are well 
wooded—Cultivation at 9S00 feet—Descent from Nagkanda towards 
Sutlej—Damp shady Bavine densely wooded—Kotgarh—Cultivation 
—Bapid Descent—Change of Climate—^Tropical Vegetation—Bam- 
pur—Swing-bridge—Diurnal Buctuations in level of Biver—Gaora 
—Serahan—Tnnda—Western boundary of Kunawar. 

On the 2nd of August, 1847, every necessary prepara¬ 
tion having been completed, and the officers of the mia- 
sion having received the instructions of the Governor- 
General to proceed to Ladakh, and thence to take 
severally such direction as they should consider most 
conducive to the increase of our knowledge of these coun¬ 
tries, Major Cunningham, Captain Strachey, and myself 
left Simla. 

The route selected as most eligible, in order to reach 
Hangarang and Piti, to which we had been instructed in 
the first place to proceed, lay up the course of the Sutlej 
river, through Kunawar. The advanced period (rf the 
season, at which almost constant nun might be expected. 
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rendered the river route, on which at most stages tolera¬ 
ble shelter is obtainable, preferable to that by the Pabar 
vaUey, and the Bmang (or Borendo) pass, which other¬ 
wise we shoidd have preferred, from its passing through 
a more elevated tract of country. 

From Simla the first day’s journey towards the inte¬ 
rior of the mountains is usually to Fagu, a distance of 
fourteen miles. Here, and for several stages farther, 
as fax' as the road lies through British territory, there anj 
houses (bungalows, as they arc termed in India) provided 
by Government for the accommodation of travellers, upon 
the payment of a small fixed sum per diem. Though 
often in bad repair, and therefore very uncomfortable 
in rainy weather, these houses (which occur also be¬ 
tween Simla and the plains) are a very great conve¬ 
nience, as they enable tourists to dispense with the 
carriage of tents. 

The difficulty of making a start, from the small num¬ 
ber of porters procurable for our baggage, was so great 
that it was some time after dark before I reached the 
Fagu bungalow, in the midst of an extremely heavy fall 
of rain, which had commenced about sunset, after a fair 
though lowering day. The road from Sunla to Fagu 
follows throi^hout the course of the niain range, not 
always on the very crest of the ridge, but seldom at any 
great distance from it. After passing nmnd the peak of 
Jako, it turns northward, and descends abruptly about 
500 feet, to a low part of the rii^e, elevated about 6800 
feet, and quite bare of trees, the micaceous slaty rock 
being in many places exposed. The ridge continues in 
a north-east direction for nearly four miles, varying very 
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little in level, only one short and rather steep ascent oc¬ 
curring to a peak where a spur branches off to the south, 
beyond which the road again slightly descends. About 
half-a-mile to the north of this little ridge, on the slope 
of the hill below the road, there is a small cluster of trees 
of Cuprmm tondosa, a species of cypress, one of tlie rarer 
conifers of the Himalaya; the most favourite situation of 
which seems to be on very steep mountains in the inte¬ 
rior, at elevations of from seven to nine thousand feet. 
It was found abundantly by Major Madden* on Shali, a 
peak twenty miles east of Simla, and it appears to extend 
thence west as far as Simla, where it occurs in several 
places on hot, dry, and very bare rocky hills, as low os 
six thousand feet. 

About four miles from Simla, a sudden increase in the 
elevation of the range takes place, and at the same time 
it turns abruptly towards the south-east. The road 
ascends the steep face of the ridge, in a scries of zigzags, 
rather steeply, with a deep ravine on either hand, that 
to the right bare, while on the left there is first a thicket 
of rose and willow bushes, and further on an oak-wood, 
of a species {Quemm foribimda of Wallich) different from 
that common at Simla, and indicative of greater elevation, 
though here growing with Bhoilodendron and Andromeda, 
common Simla trees. When near the toj) of the ascent, 
the road bends rapidly to the right, keeping on the south 
face of the ridge, and passing under but close to a small 
house, built on the very crest of the ridge, at an elevation 
of about 8000 feet. Close to this bungalow, which oc¬ 
cupies a most excellent site, forest commences, and the 
• Journal of Agr. Hort. Soc. Calc. vol. iv. 
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road runs for a mile through fine trees of deodar and 
spruce (Jdies SmiiAiana), generally on the very crest of 
the ridge, looking down towards the east into a deep and 
broad valley. Right across this valley, north-east, rises 
the remarkable peak of Shall, a bold rocky mass sloping 
gently to the south, while to the north, which seems to 
overhang the Sutlej valley, it is cut off very abruptly. 
This highly beautiful mountain, the termination of a 
northerly spur, given off close to Mattiana, is hardly 
visible from Simla, its top only being seen from some of 
the more northerly houses. 

Prom an elevation of about 8000 feet at its north-west 
end, the Mahasu ridge rises, at first gradually, to at least 
9000 feet, and as it is throughout well wooded, the road 
along it is extremely beautiful. On the earlier part of 
the ridge, the forest consists chiefly of pine, P. ewceka 
and Abies Smithiana being abundant, and more especially 
the deodar, which, on the slope facing the west, may be 
seen in the greatest profusion, thousands of young trees 
springing up in dense masses, on the slopes which have 
been bared by the axe, or still more destructively by the 
fires of the hill-men. 

After about five miles of what, in the Himalaya, may 
be called tolerably level road, another sudden ascent fol¬ 
lows, the road inclining rather to the northern slope of 
the mountain, and entering a dense forest of large mas¬ 
sive pines, intermixed with two species of sycamore, and 
a fine cherry, which relieve the otherwise too gloomy 
foliage of the coniferous trees. A magnificent climbing 
vine, which attaches itself to the tallest trees, rising in 
light green coils round their trunks, and falling in graceful 
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festoons from the branches high over head, adds much 
to the elegance of the scene, and renders it, in the ex¬ 
pressive words of Griffith, who was familiar with the 
rich vegetation of the humid forests of the Eastern Hi¬ 
malaya, the only true Himalayan forest of the western 
mountains. 

On this ascent the road rises to about 9000 feet, the 
crest of the Mahasu ridge being, according to Captain 
Herbert, 9200 feet. The large size and dense shade of 
the trees, and the abundance of Jhies Smithiana, of the 
sycamore, and of the gigantic vine, give the forest a totally 
different appearance from that of Simla, and the under¬ 
growth presents also a considerable amount of novelty; 
a species of currant, a fine Spirata, LuUffofera atropur- 
purea, and fine species of Rosa and Ruhus, forming 
thickets under the tall trees. This forest, indeed, from 
its dense shade, and great humidity, exhibits a much 
greater contrast to the ordinaiy temperate vegetation of 
the Himalaya, than is usually observed below 9000 feet, 
at which elevation the upper temperate, or subalpine 
vegetation, begins fairly to predominate over that which 
is prevalent from 5000 to 9000 feet. 

On reaching the summit of the steep ascent, the road 
again gains the crest of the ridge, which consists of a 
su(5cession of rounded knolls, covered with grass, and 
quite bare of trees, the forest rising almost, but not 
quite, to the top. On the very summit of one of the 
first of these knolls, is a small wooden shrine or temple, 
of a fom common in the hills; the top of a moun¬ 
tain, or the summit of any very steep ascent, being 
usuAlly selected as a proper spot for the erection of a 

D 
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sacred building hy Indian mountaineers, in whose super¬ 
stition every hill and grove is tenanted by supernatural 
beings. 

The steep ascent on the northern shoulder of Mahasu, 
from 8000 feet, and even lower, to above 9000 feet, is 
the great seat of the potato cultivation in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Simla. The steepest slopes seem to be preferred 
for this purpose, if they have only a sufficiency of soil, 
which is very light, loose, and stony. The undergrowth 
of shrubs is cleared away entirely on the spot where 
potatoes are planted, but the pine forest is oiJy partially 
thinned, the tall straight trunks allowing of a free circu¬ 
lation of air below, while the thick branches above afford 
the amount of shade requisite for the crop. The potatoes 
are planted in rows in May; and, early in June, when the 
plants have attained a height of a few inches, the soil is 
earthed up round their stems in low ridges. The rains 
commence in the latter part of June, and during their 
continuance nothing is done to the crop, beyond keeping 
it clear of weeds. The steepness of the slope seems to 
afford a sufficient drainage to prevent any injury from the 
great rain-fall and constant humidity. The growth of the 
plants is exceedingly luxuriant, the fohage being tall and 
bushy. By the middle of October, or after the close of 
the rains, the potatoes are dug and ready for market, 
supplying not only the station of Simla, but being de¬ 
spatched in great quantities to the plains of India, where 
the potato is only cultivated as a winter crop, and where, 
therefore, during -the cold months, none are othervrise 
procurable. 

On the vmy summit of the Mahasu ridge, there are a 
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few trees of Quercta gemicarpifolia, the alpine oak of 
the western Himalaya, an European-looking and partially 
deciduous species, and of Picea WehUana, or Pindrow, 
the silver fir of the Indian mountains, a dark sombre- 
looking pine, abundant in the forests of the interior. 
These trees may be adopted as the characteristics of the 
subalpine zone, in every part of which, from 9000 to 
about 12,000 feet; which is the highest limit of tree 
vegetation in the Western Himalaya, they abound. On 
Mahasu they are entirely confined to the crest of the 
ridge, and form no part of the forest below. 

The descent from the top of Mahasu to the Fagu 
bungalow, is at first abrupt, the road leaving the ridge to 
enter the forest on the northern face, and winding down, 
after a few hundred yards of bare stony slope, among 
dense forest, among which it continues for a couple of 
miles, rising at last rather steeply to the crest of the 
ridge at the point where it resumes a northerly direction. 
Here the bungalow of Fagu has been built, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 8200 feet, at the very base of the steep mountain 
ridge beliind, which rises abruptly, to a height of six or 
seven hundred feet. The bungalow faces the north-east, 
and commands a most superb view of the snowy range 
beyond the Sutlej, with occasional glimpses of the Jumno- 
Gangctic snows on the right hand. 

On my arrival at Fagu, in the midst of a pelting fall 
of rain, I found the bungalow already occupied by my 
fellow-travellers, and before a bright and comfortable 
fire I soon forgot the discomfort of my wet ride, which 
indeed was not to be complained of, as it was only what 
might fairly have been expected in the middle of the 
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rainy season. The confusion among our b^gage, how¬ 
ever, was so great, from its arriving irregularly and being 
set down hurriedly by the drenched porters, anxious to 
escape as soon as possible to shelter, that it was not 
without difficulty I procured the necessary change of 
clothing. 

The morning of the 3rd of August was densely foggy, 
but without rain, and it was unanimously decided that it 
wouhl be advisable to push on to the next stage, Mat- 
tiana, a distance of fifteen miles. Our anticipations of 
fair weather were unfortunately disappohited, for it began 
to rain heavily before ten o’clock, and continued to do 
so with little intennission till nearly two, when it cleared, 
and the remainder of the day was fine. 

The whole day’s journey lay along the ridge, which 
scarcely fell below 7500 feet, and nowhere rose above 
9000 feet. Fagu is situated immediately above the 
valley of the river Giri, a large mountain stream, the 
most western tributary of the Jumna. A road across 
the Jumnetic valleys to Massuri descends abruptly to¬ 
wards that river, dc^scending more than 5000 feet in 
little more than five miles, and crossing the river by a 
bridge at an elevation of 3000 feet. The mountains to 
the right, which dip into the valley of the Giri, are bare 
of forest, with a good deal of cultivation in small terraced 
fields on the steep sunny slopes, while scattered houses, 
scarcely collected into villages, are seen here and there 
among the fields. On the left hand, again, the deep val¬ 
ley which runs towards the Sutlej is full of forest, not 
rising however to the ridge, which is bare, or lined only 
with scattered jungle of Jndigofera, Dosmodium, ^ireea, 
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roses, and brambles. It seems to be a constant rule 
that the depressions of the ridges are bare and open, 
while the more elevated portions are covered with forest. 
Probably the cause of this is the greater humidity of the 
higher slopes, which attract the rain-clouds, while the 
lower ranges are dry. The currents of air which sweep 
up the valleys may also in part be the cause of the bare¬ 
ness of the ridges opposite their summits. 

At Theog, nearly eight miles from Fagu, there is a fort 
belonging to a Rana, or hill chieftain, and a small village, 
with a good many fields. The cultivation at this great 
elevation, for the fields reach to at least 8000 feet, is 
principally of barley, which is sown in early spring, and 
reaped in the beginning or middle of June, according to 
the season. Beyond Theog the road rises a little, and is 
covered with brushwood on the left hand, but bare on the 
right. The highest part of the road is about two miles 
beyond Theog, and has an elevation of about 9000 feet. 
The northern face of this hill is prettily wooded with the 
holly-leaved oak, and covered with numerous large an¬ 
gular boulders, whose origin is rather difficult to explain. 
After passing this little hill the ridge sweeps round to the 
left in a semicircle, ascending very gradually and gently 
to a low ridge, from the crest of which the bmigalow of 
Mnttiana comes into sight, at a distance of nearly two 
miles, the whole of which is a gentle descent. The latter 
pml. of the road has a direction nearly due north, and 
the bungalow is situated in a very commanding posi¬ 
tion on the top of a little eminence, a quarter of a mile 
from the village, which occupies the slope of the hill 
facing the south-east, at a considrvably lower level. 
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The hills on both sides of the bungalow, which has an 
elevation of 8200 feet, are extremely steep, and descend 
at least 2000 feet. The vaUey on the left, tributary to 
the Sutlej, is well wooded, but that on the right is rather 
bare, with only a little wood here and there in the ravines, 
and on the more shady exposures. 

The slopes below Mattiana are covered with numerous 
scattered houses and a good deal of cidtivation. A little 
rice is grown during the rains, but the principal crops arc 
barley and some wheat, sown in spring and reaped before 
the commencement of the rains. The opium poppy, also 
a spring crop, is cultivated to some extent in the lower 
part of the valley. It is sown in early spring, and the 
opium is gathered in June. 

On the morning of the 4th of August we resumed our 
journey, proceeding as far as Nagkanda, about thirteen 
miles. Magkanda, like Mattiana and Fagu, lies exactly 
on the crest of the main range, south of the Sutlej, 
and it is jjossible to proceed to it by a footpath along the 
ridge. The ascent, however, immediately north of Mat¬ 
tiana, where the ridge rises suddenly to nearly 10,000 
feet, is so steep, rocky, and difficult, that it is quite im¬ 
passable for horses, and so nearly for loaded men, that 
a more easy, though somewhat longer road is always pre¬ 
ferred. I have more than once walked from Nagkanda 
to Mattiana by the upper road, and found it quite easy 
on foot, and so very beautiful as to be well worth a visit. 
The ascent from Mattiana is exceedingly steep, and facing 
nearly due south, very bare, stony, and barren; but 
when the higher pfjrtion of the ridge has been gained, 
the remainder of the road lies through beautiful forest. 
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with much fine scenery—^the earlier part steep and rocky, 
the remainder nearly level, till the last descent, and gene¬ 
rally on the north face of the range. 

On our present joiuney, however, we took the usual 
road, which descends from Mattiana to the valley im¬ 
mediately on the ea.st, crosses it, and pas.ses over a long 
spur on its eastern side, into another valley, the head of 
which is immediately below Nagkanda, to which place 
the road ascends, at last very steeply. The ravine im¬ 
mediately below Mattiana is crossed at an elevation 
probably a little above 6000 feet, as the trees of the 
temperate region, such as the holly-leaved and woolly 
oak, Andromeda, and Rhododendron, continue to the 
very bottom of the descent; and Rinrn exceha is com¬ 
mon on the eastern slope, a little way above the stream, 
which descends very abruptly, like all the hill torrents 
near their sources, along a rocky channel, filled with 
large boulders. On the banks of the little stream there 
were a few trees of an Acacia, common in the lower 
forests, which Mr. Bentham considers a hairy variety 
of the Albizzia Julihrimn of western Asia. 1 observed 
also a Laurel, an Olive, Jthm, and tlie common Toon 
(Cedrela Toona), all indicative of the commencement 
of a subtropical vegetation, whicli no doubt must be 
abundant on its banks a very few miles further down. 
Few of the plants observed in the valley were different 
from those common around Simla; a species of Cara- 
(/ana, a Leguminous genus abundant in Siberia, and in 
the interior and more dry parts of the Himalaya, was 
perhaps the most interesting. 

The ascent* from the ravine was well wooded in its 
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lower part with oak and pine. A few trees of a very 
handsome poplar (P. ciliata), a tall widely-branching 
large-leaved tree, occurred in its lower part, as did also 
Betiiknmia fra^ifera, and a yew, apparently undistin- 
guishable from the common European species. The up¬ 
per part of the ascent was bare and grassy. The spur 
is a steep one, descending rapidly from the main range, 
and the road winding round its shoidder does not ascend 
beyond 7000 feet, but as soon as it has gained the east- 
em face continues nearly level, gradually approaching 
the centre of the valley, and winding along the hill-sides 
among numerous villages. The slopes arc generally 
bare; here and there in the hollows or recesses along 
the lateral streamlets there is some very fine forest. 

The appearance of this valley is considerably different 
from that of any of those nearer to the plams. The po¬ 
pulation is considerable, and collected into villages, some 
of which occupy the lower part of the valley, and are 
surrounded by a good deal of cultivation and numerous 
walnut and apricot trees, the latter of which are said, 
in autmnn, frequently to tempt the bears from the forest, 
to indulge in what to them is a grateful feast. The ripen¬ 
ing of the apricot in a valley, among forest, at an ele¬ 
vation of 7000 feet, indicates an undoubted diminution 
of the rain-fall. Very little change, however, is observ¬ 
able in the wild vegetation till the upper part of the last 
steep ascent, when a number of species make their 
appearance which are strangers to the more external 
ranges. A species of hazel, as a tree, and Lappa, 
Achillea, Leomrue, Cheiranthm, and Rumex acetoea, as 
herbaceous plants, may be mentioned as instances, as 
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also a lax-paniculate Polygonum, with elegant panicles of 
white honey-scented flowers. 

Nagkanda bungalow, elevated 9300 feet above the 
level of the sea, is situated on a depression of the main 
range, where it has a direction from west to east. The 
ridge to the west, towards Mattiana, is elevated little 
more than 10,000 feet, while to the east rises the peak 
of Hattu to a height of 10,074 feet, by the determina¬ 
tion of the trigonometrical survey. Here the range has 
apiimaehed nearer to the Sutlej, now distant only about 
trvelve miles, than at any point since leaving Simla. The 
valley of the Sutlej being only 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea, while the mountains directly opposite rise to 
12,000 feet, the scenery is of the grandest descri))tion. 
The river itself is nowhere visible, the descent being so 
abrupt at the bottom that the mtervening spurs entirely 
conceal it. 

'fhe northern slope of the ridge on wdiich Nagkanda 
stands, is occupied by a very deep valley, bounded by 
two long spurs, which run towards the Sutlej. The 
whole of this valley is occupied by dense forest, a great 
part of which is pine, especially on the upper part of the 
deep receding bay which runs up nearly to the top of 
Hattu, the sides of which are covered with a dense som¬ 
bre forest of Picea WehUana (Pindrow). 

On the 5th of August, a portion of our baggage, which 
had been left at Pagu two days before, from a deficiency 
of porters, not having arrived at Nagkanda, it became 
necessary to halt, in order to give it a chance of'reach¬ 
ing us. The day was fortunately fine, and we availed 
oiuselves of the opportunity to ascend Hattu, Captain 
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Strachey taking with him his barometers, to verify their 
accuracy by the trigonometrically determined height of 
this mountain, which was one of the stations of the 
Himalayan survey by Captain Herbert. As the top of 
the mountain is only about 1500 feet above the Nag- 
kanda bungalow, and the distance is nearly five miles, 
the ascent is an easy one. The first mile is nearly level, 
and bare of wood on the ridge, though the forest on 
both sides rises within a few feet of the crest, which is 
bordered by brushwood. As soon as the ascent com¬ 
mences, the ridge becomes covered with forest, at first 
principally pine, spruce and silver fir {Picea) being the 
prineipal species. Yew is also very common, forming a 
fine tall tree, and the few non-conifcrous trees are chiefly 
the alpine oak, sycamore, and cherry. The road, which 
at first ascends a western spur, by degrees winds round 
to the face of the mountain, and finally ascends to the 
summit from the east. The w(K)d on the upper part is 
entirely oak, and more open than the pine forest lower 
down. The top of the momitain is steep and bare to¬ 
wards the cast, for about five hundred feet, with preci¬ 
pitous rocks thirty or forty feet high towards the west, 
below which the slope is exceedingly steep and rocky in 
that direction. 

The contimuition of the main range towards the east is 
at first lower than the i)eak of Hattu some COO or 700 
feet, but rises again to another peak within a mile. A 
long spur or ridge b) the south-west is, however, for 
nearly two miles, within a few feet of the same height as 
the summit of Hattu, and rises at about that distance 
into a point, which prol)ably rather exceeds it. It then 
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sinks rapidly towards the Giri river, the most easterly 
branch of which has its source in the ravine on the 
eastern face. 

On the top of Hattu there are the remains of a square 
building, with very thick walls, I believe of native origin, 
and intended as a sort of fort, which, however, from the 
want of water, must have been quite untenable. It is 
now in ruins, its interior being filled with a wilderness 
of hemp, nettles, Galium Aparine, dock and other coarse 
plants. The grassy slopes of the summit are covered 
with a luxmriant herbage of PotentUlee, Labiata, Gen- 
tianacecB, Epilobium, Polygonum, and Anemne, while a 
few stunted bushes of Qnercus semicarpifolia, a simple¬ 
leaved Pyrus, and a willow, are the only shrubby vegeta¬ 
tion. The forest, however, rises close to the base of the 
cliffs on the western face, and contains all the species 
common on the ascent of the mountain, the vegetation 
of the summit being in no respect peculiar, not even in 
early spring exhibiting any truly alpine plant. The 
mountain bamboo, a graceful small species of Arundi- 
naria, which is extremely abundant in the woods of the 
upper temperate and subalpine zones, adorns the rocky 
hollows close to the summit. 

In every direction except south, and along the ridge 
to the east, the view from the top of Hattu is very ex¬ 
tensive, as it overlooks all the peaks in the immediate 
vicinity. To the north the mountains of Kulu, which 
separate the valley of the Sutlej from that of the Beas, 
and from the upper Chenab, are most beautifully seen, 
their peaks rising above one another from west to east, 
till they enter the region of pcr|)ctual snow. Towards 
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the plains, in clear weather, the view must be superb; 
but in that direction there is so generally a hazy state of 
the atmosphere, that though I have ascended Hattu four 
times, I have never been fortunate enough to obtain a 
favourable day. 

In looking back from the summit of Hattu towards 
Simla and the plains, it may be observed that the eountry 
is well wooded, though when viewed from Simla or the 
heights of Mahasu the same mountains had appeared 
almost bare. This diversity in the aspect of the country, 
according to the direction from which it is seen, is due 
to the ridges being well wooded on one face, and bare of 
trees on the other. The plainward face is never, ex¬ 
cept under very exceptional circumstances, at all wooded, 
while the northern and eastern slopes are generally covered 
with forest. Probably the more direct influence of the 
sun, and the action of the strong winds which generally 
blow up the valleys towards the interior of the mountaius, 
act in concurrence in drying the atmosphere, and check¬ 
ing the growth of trees on the southern and western faces 
of the ridges. 

The shrubby and herbaceous vegetation of Hattu is 
exceedingly luxuriant. The more open glades of the 
forest ai’e filled with an undergrowth of tall btolsams, 
annual-stemmed Acaathacea, Dipsneux, Composita (among 
which the beautiful Calimeris is very abundant), while in 
the di’ier pine-forest a graceful httle bamboo occiu^, often 
to the exclusion of every nther plant. It grows in dense 
tufts, eight or ten or even twelve feet high, the diameter 
of the stem not exceeding a quarter of an inch. The 
currant of the Mahasu ridge is also common, with many 
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of the same shrubs which are there abundant. The ridge 
close to Nagkanda is much drier, and has fewer peculiar 
plants; the resemblance to the Simla flora being there 
very remarkable. 

On the southern slopes of this ridge, at elevations 
equal to that of Nagkanda bungalow, and even higher, in 
some places as high as 9500 feet, there are considerable 
patches of cultivation. Barley is probably the spring 
crop, but during the rains a good deal of buckwheat is 
cultivated. This plant will not thrive in the very humid 
regions, and is therefore indicative of a drier climate than 
that of Simla; indeed, even the occurrence of cultivation 
at such an elevation, during the rainy season, satisfactorily 
proves the existence of a more moderate rain-fall and 
greater warmth than on the peaks nearer the plains, as 
for instance on the Mahasu ridge, on which, except the 
potato, no cultivation whatever is attempted during the 
rains, though there are a few fields of wheat or barley in 
one spot as high as 8000 feet. 

Our missing loads having arrived at Nagkanda on the 
evening of the 6th of August, we resumed our journey 
on the morning of the 6th, marching to Kotgarh, ten 
miles. At Nagkanda we finally left the main range, and 
began to descend towards the valley of the Sutlej, follow¬ 
ing, at the commencement of our journey, a spur which 
runs from immediately west of the bungalow directly 
towards the river. After about four miles we quitted 
this spur to descend into the valley on the right, after 
crossing which we ascended to Kotgarh, situated on a 
long spur descending from the peak of Hattu. The early 
part of the descent was very abrupt, through a forest o^ 
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large pines, principally P. exceha and spruce {Abies 
Smithiam). Some trees of the latter measured upwards 
of seventeen feet in circumference. Sycamore and cherry 
were also common in the forest, and a good many trees 
of Corylus lacera, the hazel of the north-west Himalaya, 
were observed. The trees were festooned with the 
gigantic vine already noticed in the Mahasu forest. 
After the first two hundred feet of descent, the forest 
was less dense, and chiefly pine. Bhododendron arbo~ 
rmm commenced about 1000 feet below Nagkanda, and 
was soon followed by the holly-leaved oak, and a little 
lower by Q. incam, the common hoary oak of Simla j 
and by the time we had got down to 7000 feet, the 
vegetation was quite similar to that of Simla. At a 
little below this elevation, the road leaves the crest of the 
ridge, which may be seen to continue in a northerly 
direction, partly bare and partly pine-clad, and descends 
rapidly to the bottom of the deep ravine on the right. 
Soon after leaving the ridge we entered thick forest, 
and at the bottom of the ravine two considerable 
streams are crossed within a very short distance of 
one another, at an elevation of about 5500 feet, the 
lowest level to which we descended during the day’s 
journey. Along the banks of these streains, which have 
a considerable inclination of bed, the forest is very dense 
and shady. Few of the trees arc coniferous, nor do oaks 
in this part of the Himalaya select such moist localities. 
LaurnceeB of several kinds, the horse-chesnut, alder, and 
hornbeam {Carpinm viminea), with Toon and CeUis, are 
the prevailing trees. 

The streams which the road here crosses descend from 
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different parts of the ridge of Nagkanda. They occupy 
the bottom of deep ravines, and are in their whole course 
densely wooded. Tliese ravines are, in their upper part 
especially, extremely steep and rocky, often with precipi¬ 
tous walls, and scarcely practicable even on foot. The 
denseness of the forest is principally due to their northern 
exposm-c, and to the consequent more equable tempera¬ 
ture and greater humidity. They contain many trees 
not jffcviously observed on the jomney from Simla, 
though all of them, I believe even the horse-chesnut, 
occur in the very similar steep rocky ravines below f agu. 
The alder is a common tree at 4-5000 feet in the north¬ 
western Himalaya, always in valleys and on the banks of 
streams. 

In this shady forest I coUected a considerable number 
of plants which do not occur at Simla. A scandent 
Hydrangea, the loosely-adhering bark of which separates 
in long rolls hke that of the birch, and is used as a sub¬ 
stitute for paper, was seen twining round the trunks of 
trees. I observed also a fine Calanthe, and abundance of 
Adenocaulon, a remarkable genus of Composite, which, 
till Mr. Edgeworth discovered a species in the Himalaya, 
was only known as a native of South America. In the 
thickest part of the forest in this ravine, I was also for¬ 
tunate enough to meet with a few specimens of Balano- 
phora, which here probably attains its western limit. 
All these plants are abundant forms in the most humid 
parts of Nepal and Sikkim, and their juescncc may, I 
think, be regarded as indicative of a more equable tem¬ 
perature throughout the year than prevails in the more 
open parts of the Sutlej Himalaya. Tlie range of moun- 
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tains on which Nagkanda stands certainly intercepts a 
great deal of moisture during the rainy season, and there¬ 
fore makes the valleys on its northern aspect less humid 
at that period of the year. This would appear to be 
more than counterbalanced by the effect of the dense 
forest in keeping up moisture and preventing radiation 
during winter, for the cold and dryness of that season 
seem to have a much greater effect in determining the 
cessation of the forms characteristic of the eastern Hima¬ 
laya, than the diminished rain-fall during the three 
months of the rainy season. 

After crossing the stream at the bottom of the valley, 
the road advances in a northerly direction, at first gra¬ 
dually ascending through fine shady woods, but afterwards, 
turning to the right, mounting rapidly by very abrupt 
zigzags, up a bare dry hill-side, to the Kotgarh ridge. 
Here we took up our quarters for the night, in a house 
the property of Captain P. Gerard, a little above the 
village of Kotgarh, at an elevation of about 7000 feet, in 
a fine grove of PinuB excelsa. 

Kotgarh, a large village, and the seat of an establish¬ 
ment of missionaries, was at one time a mUitary post, and 
is interesting to the Himalayan traveller, from the fact 
of the detachment here stationed liaving been long com¬ 
manded by one of the brothers Gerard, whose labours in 
these mountains, geographical and meteorological, are so 
well known. It has, however, long been abandoned as 
a military station, the peaceable state of the hill popula¬ 
tion rendering it unnecessary to keep a garrison in these 
mountuns. 

Captain Gerard’s house, in which we spent the night, 
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is elevated several hundred feet above the upper part of 
the village of Kotgarh, which occupies the steep face of 
the ridge directly overlooking the valley of the Sutlej. 
One reach of the river is visible from the front of the 
house, and the deep roar of the rapid stream was dis¬ 
tinctly audible, notwithstanding that we were still 
4000 feet above it. On the morning of the 7th of 
August we resumed our journey, descending abruptly 
through the village of Kotgarh to the Sutlej. At first 
the pine-forest which surrounded our night quarters, 
accompanied us down the steep hill-side. It was inter¬ 
mixed with a few scattered deodars; and the shrubby 
and herbaceous vegetation was in all its features identi¬ 
cal with that of Simla. Soon, however, the descent was 
on a bare hill-side, and after reaching the village, the 
road, inclining to the right or east, kept nearly level 
for about a mile, passing through much cultivation, in 
terraced fields on the slopes. The crops were Kodm 
{Eleusine Coracam) and. a cylindrical-headed Panicum, 
both grains commonly cultivated in the plains of India. 
There were also many fields of AmaraniUm and Cheno- 
podium. The first of these is occasionally cultivated in 
all parts of the hills, its bright red inflorescence, in au¬ 
tumn, tinging with flame the bare mountain slopes. 
The Chenopodium was new to me as a cultivated grain, 
and is particularly interesting from its analogy with the 
Quinoa of South America. It is entirely a rain crop, 
and grows very luxmiantly, rising to a height of six or 
eight feet, with a perfectly straight stout very succulent 
green stem, and large deltoid leaves, either pale green 
or of a reddish tinge, and covered with grey mealiness. 

E 
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The seeds, which are extremely small, are produced in 
great abundance on all the upper part of the plant, and 
are ripe in September. 

For about a mile after leaving the village of Kotgarh, 
the descent was trifling, but the remainder of the road 
to the Sutlej was very steep, so that the change in the 
vegetation was sudden, commencing just at the point 
where Quercits incana disappeared; before which few 
plants indicating heat occurred. The want of wood, no 
doubt, assisted the rapidity of the change, for the heat 
soon became considerable. In the course of the descent, 
I noted all the new forms as they occurred; but the exact 
order in which each individual species makes its appear¬ 
ance, depends so much upon accidental and unimportant 
circumstances, and is so likely to be affected by errors of 
observation, unless many scries are obtained in different 
aspects of the same slope, that it would lead to no ad¬ 
vantage to enumerate the species as they were met with. 
Nearly 1000 feet above the bed of the river, or at an ele¬ 
vation of about 4000 feet, the vegetation had become 
quite subtropical, species of MoUugo, Polanhia, Cor- 
chorus, Lcucas, Euphorbia, Microrhynchus, and the ordin¬ 
ary grasses and Cyperaevts of the plains, being the com¬ 
mon weeds. The descent continued very abmpt, the 
heat increasing rapidly, till the road rcacbcd the bank of 
the Sutlej, at the villi^c of Kepu, which occupies a flat 
piece of land overhanging the river. 

Having commenced our day’s journey before daybreak, 
in order to complete the march before the extreme heat 
had commenced, we stopped here to breakfast, under the 
shade of a fine mango-trw. The neighbourhood of the 
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village was weU cultivated, with extensive rice-fields and 
a fine grove of tropical trees—mango, Ficus Indica and 
religiosa, Melia Asedarach and Azadirachta, Grewia, 
oranges, and plantains. Our late residence in a cool 
climate made us feel the heat much; though the tem¬ 
perature at nine in the morning was not much more 
than 80°. After breakfast, we continued our journey 
up the valley, to Nirt or Nirat, a distance of six or seven 
miles, and next day we reached Rampur, the capital 
of Basehir, twelve miles further, and still in the Sutlej 
valley. 

The district of Basehir is an independent hill state, 
governed by a rajah, whose dominion also extends over 
Kunawar; it commences a very little north of Kotgarh, 
and occupies the south side of the river Sutlej and the 
mountain slopes above it, as far east as the eonfines of 
Kunawar. The valley of the Sutlej, in the western part 
of Basehir, from Bampur downwards, has an elevation 
of little more than 3000 feet, Rampur (140 feet above 
the bed of the river) being 3400 feet above the level of 
the sea*. The river, at the season of our journey, which 
was the height of the rains, at which time it is at its 
largest, is an impetuous torrent, of great size, but very 
variable in breadth, foaming along over a stony "bed, with 
generally very precipitous rocky banks, and filled with 
large boulders. During the rainy season it is extremely 
muddy, almost milky, and deposits in tranquil parts of its 
course a considerable amount of white mud. The valley 
is generally very narrow, with steep bare hills on either 
side, quite devoid of trees and covered only with a few 
* (Imrd’s * Koonawur,’ Appendix, Table 8. 

E 2 
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scattered bushes and long coarse grass. In the bays or 
recesses on the mountidn-sides, between the terminations 
of the rocky spurs which descend to the river, the valley 
is often Med with a hard conglomerate rock, the cement 
of which is calcareous, evidently (geologically) of very 
recent origin. These patches of conglomerate are flat- 
topped, and often scarped towards the river, and are fre¬ 
quently 200 feet and more in thickness. They difier 
in degree of consolidation only from ordinary alluvial 
deposit, so that they appear to owe their preservation 
from the denuding eflects of river action, to the calcare¬ 
ous matter, which has cemented the pebbles and sand 
into a solid rock. 

The road follows throughout the course of the river, 
rising sometimes 200-300 feet, to pass over rocky spurs; 
at other times it lies on the surface of the boulder conglo¬ 
merate, and more rarely close to the river. Here and there 
is a small village, with a few rice-fields, but the greater part 
of the valley is utterly sterile. Like the valleys of the outer 
Himalaya, that of the Sutlej here exhibits a curious mix¬ 
ture of the ordinary vegetation of the plains, with forms 
which point out the mountainous nature of the country. 
The whole flora is strongly characteristic of a dry soil 
and an arid climate. The mountain ranges to the west 
and south, no doubt, intercept a good deal of rain; and 
the lofty mountains, 10-12,000 feet in height, which, on 
the right and left, rise rapidly from the river, appro¬ 
priate to themselves a great part of the moisture which 
reaches the valley. We may, therefore, in the absence 
of direct meteorological observations, infer, from the 
physical structure of the valley, and from the nature of 
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its vegetation, that its climate is drier than that of the 
valleys at the base of the Himalaya. 

The Sutlej vaUey cannot, of course, be properly com¬ 
pared with the base of the mountains farther east, where 
luxuriant forest covers all the slopes; but when con¬ 
trasted with the Pinjor valley, or the low hills above 
Kalka, it is only on a careful comparison that a differ¬ 
ence is to be observed, and then, perhaps, more by the 
absence of forms abundant in them than by any marked 
addition of new ones. The ordinary shrubs of the Sut¬ 
lej, at 3000 feet, are Adhatoda Vaaica, Carisaa edidis, 
Colebrookea, Rottlera tinctoria, and some species of Boeh- 
meria, all characteristic of the outer hOls, and the two 
first common plains plants. The remarkable Euphorbia 
pentagona is also common. Butea, AEgle, and Morirtga 
do not occur, nor are there any bamboos. Flaeourtia 
aepiaria, Capparia aepiaria, and Calotropia, which are 
three of the commonest plants of the plains, were also 
not observed. A large white-flowered caper [Capparia 
obovata, Royle) and a glabrous Zizgphm were the most 
remarkable new forms. The herbaceous vegetation dif¬ 
fered scarcely at all from that of the plains, consisting 
chiefly of species which, during the rainy seasctn, spring 
up in the lightest and driest soils. 

Mountain plants were only occasional, and mostly 
such as at Simla descend on the dry grassy slopes into 
the valleys: a berberry and bramble {Bubua flama), 
Pkctranthua rugoaua, which is a grey and dusty-looking 
shrub, Melisaa umbroaa, Micromeria biflora, a little 
Geranium, Ajuga parviflora, a Galiim, Senedo, Aplo- 
tawia eandicana, and one or two IMeUifera. Th^ did 
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not, however, amount to a twentieth part of the whole 
vegetation, and the aspect of the flora was quite sub¬ 
tropical. A little Eriophoruin, which is everywhere 
common in arid places at the base of the Himalaya, 
from Assam to the Indus, was frequent in the crevices 
of the rocks. Ferns were very scarce, only two or three 
l)eing observed. 

The town of Rampur is a considerable place, on a 
small level tract of ground, about a hundred feet above 
the bed of the river Sutlej, which it overhangs. The 
houses are substantially built, in the form of a square, 
with an open space in the centre; they are mostly one¬ 
storied, and have steeply-sloping slated roofs. The 
town has a good deal of trade with 'fibet, princi¬ 
pally in shawl wool, and is the seat of a small manu- 
factmre of white soft shawl-cloths. The river is here 
crossed by a rope suspension-bridge, of a kind very 
common in the lower valleys, which has often been 
described. It consists of nine stout ropes, which are 
stretched from one side of the river to the other. The 
width of the Sutlej at the bridge, according to Captain 
Gerard, by whom it was measured,} is 211 feet. 

During our stay at Rampur, Major Cunningham 
directed my attention to the alteration of the level 
of the river at different periods of the day, from 
the variable amount of solar action on the snows by 
which it is fed. This effect he had noticed on his former 
visit to the mountains, and we had frequent opportu¬ 
nities of observing it during our journey. At Ram- 
piu the diurnal variation was not less than three or four 
feet, the maximum being, I believe, during the night or 
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early in the morning. In the immediate vicinity of 
snow, the streams are highest in the afternoon, but as 
the distance increases the period of greatest height be¬ 
comes by degrees later and later. 

Except on our two first days’ journey, we had been 
extremely fortunate in weather since leaving Simla. The 
day of the 8th was very cloudy and oppressive, and the 
9th, on which w'e remained stationary at Rampur to 
make arrangements with the Rajah for our further pro¬ 
gress through Basehir and Kunaww, was rainy through¬ 
out. The rain, however, was light, and did not prevent 
the Rajah from visiting us in the afternoon, impelled, T 
suppose, by a desire to see our apparatus and arrange¬ 
ments for travelling. We were lodged in an e.xcellcnt 
upper-roomed house of his, overhanging the Sutlej, and 
not far from his own residence, which lies at the east end 
of the town, and externally is quite withoiit beauty, pre¬ 
senting to view nothing but a mass of dead walls. The 
Rajah seldom remains during the hot at Rampur, 

as he has a second icsidence at Serahan, twenty miles 
up the river, and 7000 feet above the le\el of the sea, 
in which he usiudly spends the sununei-, tliough during 
1847, for some reason or other, he reinainetl during the 
greater part of the year at Rampur. 

On the morning of the 18 th of August we resumed 
our journey. Our direction still lay iij) tlie valley of the 
Sutlej, and for the first three miles the road kept parallel 
to the river, ascending occasionally a few hundred feet to 
cross spiu^, when the immediate margin of the Sutlej 
was too rocky and precipitous to allow of a passage. This 
was not unfi^uently the case, and after a few miles the 
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river-bank became so ragged and difficult, that the road 
left it, to ascend a long ridge, descending from the 
mountain range to the south. The early part of the 
road, from the many views of the river rushing over its 
rocky bed, often among immense boulders, and from the 
general boldness of the mountain scenery, was, though 
bare of forest, very striking. Frequently the road over¬ 
hung the river, which ran through a narrow rocky ravine 
many hundred feet below. At other times, it lay over 
the surface of the flat platforms which occupied the val¬ 
ley, and in several places curious excavations were no¬ 
ticed on the rocky surface, as if the river had formerly 
flowed over higher levels. One of these ancient chan¬ 
nels was so very remarkable, that it could not be 
overlooked. The rocky banks on either side were at 
least a hundred feet apart, and the large water-worn 
boulders, with occasional rugged pointed rocks which 
filled the bed, conveyed unmistakeably the conviction 
that we were walking over an ancient river-bed, though 
the elevation could not be less than 150 feet above the 
present level of the river. 

Three miles from Rampur the roa^ began to ascend 
a long spur in a south-east direction. After we had 
ascended a few hundred feet, the course of the river 
could be seen on the left among precipitous rocks, quite 
impracticable. The ascent was through a well-cultivated 
tract, the base of the hill and lower slopes being covered 
with fields of rice, still only a few inches high. The 
road ascended rapidly, through villages with numerous 
fruit-trees. At first, the vegetation continued the same 
as in the valley, and the hills were bare, except close to 
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the village. Within a thousand feet of the base, the 
cultivation ceased, and the road entered a wood of scat¬ 
tered firs, mixed after a little with the common oak (Q. 
incana). At about 6000 feet the steep lateral spur 
joined the ridge, and the road tiuned to the eastward, 
and continued along the steep sides of the ridge, which 
overhang the valley of the river 2000 feet below. The 
Sutlej was well seen, running among bare rocky hills, 
the pine-wood being confined to the upper parts of the 
steep slopes. 

Had we eontinued our course along this ridge, it 
would in time have conducted us to the crest of the main 
range south of the Sutlej, the same which we had left at 
Nagkanda to descend into the Sutlej valley. It would 
have been necessary for this purpose to ascend to a height 
of between 12,000 and 13,000 feet, and to proceed to a 
considerable distance south; our object, however, being to 
keep along the river as nearly as possible, it would not have 
suited our piupose to ascend so far, and the road only 
left the banks of the Sutlej on account of the difficult 
nature of the ground in the bottom of the valley. We 
found, therefore, after continuing a mile or two on the 
steep slope of the ridge, that the road again began to 
descend, not exactly toAvards the Sutlej, but to the bot¬ 
tom of the ravine or dell, by which the spm- on which 
we had ascended was separated from that next in succes¬ 
sion to it. 

As far as the beginning of the descent the hill-side had 
been bare, or only clothed with scattered pine-wood, but 
as soon as the eastern slope was gained, and the descent 
commenced, the slopes became well wooded with Bhode- 
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detuh-on and Oak. The descent was probably not more 
than 1000 feet, perhaps scarcely so much, as the ravine 
sloped very abruptly to the Sutlej; on the lower part of 
the descent, and on the bank of the stream, the wood 
was principally alder, and a few subtropical grasses and 
Cj/peracetB marked the commencement of the vegetation 
of the lower region, while a valerian, a Hieracium, a 
species of Datisca, and an Arundo or allied grass, were 
the new species of plants observed; of these, perhaps 
the Batisca alone markedly indicated an approach to the 
interior Himalaya. After crossing the ravine the road 
ascended abruptly up a weD-wooded slope, on the north¬ 
ern face of a steep spur, to the village of Gaora, at which, 
for the first time since leaving Simla, we encamped, no 
house being available for our accommodation. The 
morning had been fair, though dull, but soon after our 
arrival at Gaora it began to rain, and continued to do so 
all the afternoon. 

Gaora is situated, according to Captain Gerard, about 
3000 feet above Rampur; but from the appearance of 
the vegetation, and a comparison with known heights on 
both hands, we estimated the elevation of our encamp¬ 
ment to be not more than 5500 feet, so that probably 
Captain Gerard’s observations refer to some more ele¬ 
vated point. 

On resuming our journey on the morning of the 11th 
of August, we continued the ascent of the spur pn which 
the village of Gaora is situated, which is well wooded 
with the ordinary trees of the temperate zone of the 
Himalaya. There were a few rice-fields on the hill-side 
on cleared places above 6000 feet, and some orange-trees 
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in the villages at about the same elevation; from both of 
which facts, more sim-heat mid less rain during summer 
may be inferred, than in similar elevations on the outer 
Himalaya, where neither rice nor oranges occur so high. 
A little way higher up, the forest changed its character, 
the holly-leaved oak, the deodar, and the spruce, being 
the common trees, among which the road continued 
for four or five miles, without much change of level, 
when the forest ceased, and the road, after continuing 
for a short time at about the same level, descended 
abruptly to the ravine of the MangM river, a consider¬ 
able stream, now swollen into a furious torrent, which 
rushed with impetuosity down its steep rocky bed. A 
great part of the descent was bare, over crumbling mica- 
slate rocks. 

The vegetation in the bottom of the glen showed, as 
on former occasions, indications of a low elevation, but 
presented no novelty, except in the occurrence of Melia 
Azedarach, apparently wild. I have occasionally noticed 
this tree in the interior of the Himalaya, always at an 
elevation of between 4000 and 6000 feet, and invariably 
in the drier valleys of the mountains, but it is so com¬ 
monly cultivated in India, that its occurrence can scarcely 
be regarded as a proof of its being indigenous, especially 
if we consider that it is a rare circumstance to find it in 
even an apparently wild state. I do not, however, know 
that it has a greater claim to be considered a native of 
any part of the world. 

The ascent on the east side was long, steep, and fa¬ 
tiguing, up well-wooded slopes. At about 6000 feet, a 
single tree of Hippophae cowferfa, with nearly ripe fhiit. 
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was observed near a spring, and a few hundred feet 
higher the road gained the ridge, and continued for a 
mile and a half of very gentle ascent, on a broad, nearly 
level mountain-side, to Serahan, through beautiful forest 
of oak and pine. Serahan, the summer residence of the 
Basehir Eajah, is pleasantly situated at an elevation of 
7000 feet above the level of the sea, on the northern 
slope of the moimtain range, surrounded on all sides by 
pine-forest. The village is small, and occupies the lower 
margin of an open glade of considerable extent, on which 
there is a good deal of cultivation, of the same plants as 
I have noted at Kotgarh. The latter part of our march 
had been through heavy rain, which continued all the 
evening, and the greater part of the night, but we were 
fortunate enough to find an empty house, eapable of shel¬ 
tering our servants and baggage, as well as ourselves. 

Besides the Hippophae, which I noted on the ascent 
fix)m Manglad, several plants appeared on this day’s jour¬ 
ney, which served to chronicle a gradual alteration in the 
flora, notwithstanding that the forest-trees and general 
character eontinued generally the same. Of these, the 
most interesting, by far, was a plant discovered by Mr. 
Edgeworth, in the same tract of couUtry, and by him 
described as Oxyhaphw Himalayanm, a species of a 
genus otherwise entirely South American. It is a rank¬ 
growing, coarse, herbaceous plant, with tumid joints, and 
a straggling dichotomous habit, and has small pink or 
rose-coloured flowers, covered with a viscid exudation. 
It grows in open pastures and in waste places near vil¬ 
lages, and is an abundant species throughout the Kuna- 
war valley. 
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On the morning of the 12th of August we marched 
to Tranda, along the mountain-side, winding a little with 
its sinuations, and occasionally descending to cross the 
little streamlets which furrow its side, and separate the 
lateral ridges from one another. The road lay through 
beautiful forest, and as the day was fine we obtained 
at intervals a succession of superb views, of the deep 
and well-wooded valleys below, and the rugged moun¬ 
tains north of the Sutlej. The forest-trees were still the 
hoary and holly-leaved oak, with deodar and spruce, 
though in the more shady woods along the streams, the 
horse-chesnut, and a fine glaucous-leaved laurel, were 
common. The shrubby and herbaceous v^tation was 
in general cha^u^r the same as in the denser woods of 
Simla, the new species being still quite exceptional. 

It soon became necessary to descend, in order to gain 
a place on the next range in succession to the eastward, 
so as not to leave the river at too great a distance. Forest 
continued to the bottom of the descent, which showed 
no signs of tropical vegetation, and was therefore not to 
so low a level as those of previous days. The remainder 
of the day’s journey consisted of a succession of ascents 
and descents, mostly long and fatiguing, with occasion¬ 
ally half a mile nearly level. Many of the steeper parts 
were very rocky and rugged, so diflScuIt that artificial 
steps were required to make them practicable, and 
even with their md a horse could scarcely pass. The 
greater part of the road lay through forest, and two 
considerable streams were crossed besides the one on 
the early part of the march. From the last of these a 
long and very laborious ascent led to the cnst of the 
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Tranda ridge, on the very top of which we halted for the 
night in a log hut, built for the acconunodation of tra¬ 
vellers, in the midst of a fine forest of deodar-trees. 

The Tranda ridge has, tUl near its termination, an eleva¬ 
tion of upwards of 8000 feet, and projects boldly forward 
towards the Sutlej, dipping at last extremely abruptly to 
the river. The Sutlej is here thrown to the north, in a 
sharp bend, and runs through a deep gloomy ravine. 
This-ridge, therefore, more lofty and abrupt than any far¬ 
ther west, is eonsidered as the commencement of Kuna- 
war ; and the valley to the eastward, as far as the Wangtu 
bridge, is generally cdled Lower Kunawar, to distinguish 
it from the upper and drier parts of that district. The 
rise of the bed of the river is so gradual, that the transi¬ 
tion of climate takes place at first by almost insensible 
gradations; but as soon as the spurs retain a height of 
8000 feet till close to the Sutlej, they exercise a power¬ 
ful influence upon the climate, and the vegetation and 
physical aspect of the country change with great rapidity. 
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Sildang river—Fine grove of Deodars—Nachar—Fruit-trees—Vine 
seen for first time—Boundaries of Kulu and Kunawar—Cross Sutlej 
at Wangtu bridge—^Vegetation of bore rocky valley—Waterfall— 
Chegaon— Pimt Qerardkna —^Miru—Absence of rain—Alteration 
of vegetation— Owreut Ilex —Rogi—Willow and Poplar—Chini— 
Cultivated Plain—Kashbir—Pangi—Camp at upper level of trees— 
Junipers—Werang Pass—Alpine Vegetation—Birch and RHododen- 
iron —Granite Boulders—Lipa—Alluvial Deposits—Encamp at 
12,600 feet—Bunang Pass — Vegetation very scanty — Stunted 
Forest—Sungnam. 

The night we spent iit Tranda was stormy, with thunder 
and heavy showers of rain, but the morning of the 18th 
was bright and beautiful, enabling us to see from our 
elevated position on the ridge, a single snow-peak, far to 
the eastward, in Kunawar. At the commencement of 
the day’s march, the road receded from the Sutlej into a 
deep mountain bay, densely wooded with deodar and 
pine {Pimts exceUd). A few trees only of spruce and 
horse-chesnut occurred. After a mUe, passing round a 
projecting spur, a fine view was obtained of the river 
Sutlej at the bottom of a deep ravine, and of the moun¬ 
tain range north of the river, now in several places co¬ 
vered with heavy snow. A little farther on, the road 
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descended veiy abruptly along the face of rugged and 
precipitous rocks, to the valley of the Sildang river, a 
large stream which was crossed in two branches by two 
very indifferent wooden bridges. The Sildang valley, at 
the point where the road crosses it, has been stated by 
Gerard to be elevated 6800 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is a larger stream than any of those yet crossed 
since leaving Rampnr, and its ravine is beautifully 
wooded. The ascent to the east was gentle, through 
woods of oak and pine, and after rising a few himdred 
feet, the road continued nearly level for some miles, with 
the Sutlej in sight below. A large village was passed 
on the latter part of the march, with many temples evi¬ 
dently of old date, and situated in a grove of very large 
deodar-trees, several of which were upwards of twenty 
feet in circumference. One large tree with a flattened 
trunk, as if formed by the union of two, measured, at 
five feet from the base, thirty-five and a-half feet round. 
This grove was evidently of great age, and probably 
consisted of old trees, at the time the village was 
founded, and the temples were built under its sacred 
shade. 

Nachar, at which we took up our quarters for the 
night, is a very large village, by far the most consider¬ 
able yet passed, with many good houses, much cultivated 
land, and great numbers of fine fndt-trees. Walnuts, 
peaches, apricots, and mulberries, were all common j and 
I saw one grape-vine, which bore a good many bunches 
of fruit. The crops cultivated were chiefly millet and 
buckwheat, with a good many fields of Amaranthm and 
Chenopodivm. The fimit-trees were evidently, from their 
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numbers and luxuriance, a very valuable part of the pos¬ 
sessions of the inhabitants; and it was very interesting 
to meet with the vine, though only in small quantity, and 
evidently not yet in a thoroughly suitable climate. The 
elevation of the village, which occupied a great extent of 
the hill-side sloping down towards the Sutlej, now close 
at hand, was nearly 7000 feet. 

Nearly opposite Nachar, the district of Kunawar, which 
had hitherto been confined to the south bank of the Sut¬ 
lej, extends to both sides of the river; the province of 
Kulu, which had hitherto occupied the northern bank, 
being bounded on the east by the mountain-chain which 
separates the waters of the Beas river from those of the 
Piti, a tributary of the Sutlej. ' By this very lofty chain, 
the villages on the north side of the Sutlej, to the east 
of the point now reached, are entirely cut off from 
the valley of the Beas, and naturally become connected 
with the district immediately opposite to them, with 
which alone they have an easy communication. Kulu, 
till the campaign of 1846, had belonged to the Punjab; 
but one of the results of the Sikh war, in that year, was 
the transfer of that district to British rule, so that the 
Sutlej, in its lower course, no longer served as a bound¬ 
ary between hostile states. In Kunawar, the north side 
of 'the river is the most important, because it is more 
populous and fertile than the south, not only from its 
more favourable exposure, but because the chain to the 
south of the Sutlej continues to -increase in elevation as 
it proceeds eastward, while that on the north becomes 
gradually lower as it advances towards the confluence of 
the Sutlej and Piti rivers. 


p 
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For this reason the main road or highway through 
Kunawar crosses to the right bank of the Sutlej, a short 
way above Nachar. At starting, therefore, on the morn¬ 
ing of the 14th of August, we began to descend towards 
the river. For about a mile and a half the descent was 
very gentle, through a good deal of cultivation. There 
were many fruit-trees, but very little natural wood; a 
few horse-chesnut trees were observed, and occasionally 
a scattered deodar, spruce, or pine. On the earlier part 
of the road the pines were P. excelsa, but lower down 
that tree gave place to P. longifdia. After a mile and 
a half, the descent became more rapid, over a rocky and 
bad road, which continued to the bridge, distant three 
miles from Nachar. On the bare, arid, and rocky hills 
between Nachar and the river, several very striking no¬ 
velties were observed in the vegetation; but as the road 
had for several days been at a higher level, and generally 
among dense forest, it is not improbable that many of 
these new plants may occur on the lower parts of the 
hills, in the immediate vicinity of the river, further to 
the westward. The new species were in all about six 
in number, of which three—^two species of Daphne and 
an olive—^were very abimdant, and therefore prominent 
features in the appearance of the country. 

At the point where the bridge has been thrown across, 
the river Sutlej has an elevation, by the determination of 
Captain Gerard, of 6200 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
bed and the banks on both sides are very rocky and bare, 
and the width of the stream not more than seventy feet. 
The bridge is of that kind called by the mountaineers 
nanga, which means a wooden bridge or bridge of planks, 
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contrasted with^A»/a, a rope-bridge. On the left bank 
the pier of the bridge is formed by an isolated rock, se¬ 
parated from the rocky banks by an ancient bed of the 
river, now quite dry, but worn smooth by the action of 
the current. This former channel is stated by Gerard 
to have been blocked up by a fall of rocks from above; 
previous to which occurrence, the isolated rock must have 
stood as an island in the centre of the stream. The 
construction of the bridge is singular, but simple, and 
only adapted for very little traffic. Six stout trunks of 
trees arc laid alongside of one another on the pier, so 
that the end towards the river is a little higher than the 
other; above these arc placed in succession two similar 
layers of trunks, each projecting several feet beyond the 
one below it, and the whole of these are kept in position 
by a substantial stone building, through which the road¬ 
way runs. A similar structure on the opposite bank 
narrows the distance to bo spanned, at the same time 
that it affords support to the central portion of the 
bridge, wliich consists of two strong pine-trees fifty feet 
in length, placed about two feet apart, and supporting 
stout cross planking. The whole forms a bridge quite 
strong enough to support foot-passengers or lightly laden 
horses, the only piurposc for which it is required. 

In spite of the wnsiderable elevation which the Sutlej 
valley had now acquired, a number of plants of tropical 
character occurred in the neighbourhood of the Wangtu 
bridge. These were mostly common grasses and Cgpe- 
racea, Polycarpm corymhom, Achyrantheg aspera, and 
a few otlier species, idl common mountain-plants at low 
elevations, which here, from the great heat caused by the 
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lessened rain and the concentration of the sun’s rays, at 
the bottom of a deep bare valley, surmounted on both 
sides by mountains 10,000 feet above its level, enjoy a 
congenial climate. They are, however, confined to the 
most exposed places, and to the lower levels only. A few 
mgged pine-trees are scattered on the steep rocks, both 
Vinm ewcelsa, which does not descend quite to the base 
of the hills, and Pinus hngifolia, which has here reached 
nearly its eastern limits, the elevation of the river-bed 
soon becoming greater than that at which it will grow. 
Close to the Wangtu bridge, on the right bank, a con¬ 
siderable stream joins the Sutlej from the north, and is 
crossed by the road not far from its junction with the 
great river. The lower part of this tributary exhibits a 
succession of fine rapids and a waterfall, now much swollen 
by the melting of the snow; and which, notwithstanding 
the want of trees and consequent bareness of the acces¬ 
sories, formed a picture such as often greets the eye of 
the traveUer in the alpine districts of Himalaya, but which 
no amount of repetition renders less grand and magnifi¬ 
cent. Captain Gerard has, in his little ‘ Tour in Kuna- 
war,’ described this torrent in strong language, which 
showed that he felt the beauty of the scene. For this he 
has been condemned by Jacquemont, who sneeringly says 
that he describes it “comme si c’etait le Niagara,” an ex- 
j)ression which induced me to turn on the spot to Gerard’s 
lK)ok, so that I can testify to the accuracy and absence of 
exaggeration of his description. 

After crossing this stream, the road ascends the spur 
which runs parallel to it, to an elevation of about 1000 
feet above the Sutlej, but only to descend again to 
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its banks, the ascent being caused by the impracticable 
nature of the rocky banks of the river. The spur was 
bare of trees, but with scattered brushwood, in which 
the ohve and white Daphne, observed on the descent 
from Nachar, still abounded, with several other novel¬ 
ties, among which a Cleniatis, Silene, SteUaria, and Se- 
lagineUa, all previously-described Kunawar species, were 
the most remarkable. Several of the grasses of the 
plains of India, such as a Panicum (perhaps P. paludo- 
sum), Meusine Indica, and Heteropogm cmtortus, oc¬ 
curred on the hot dry pastures among the rocks, up to 
above 6000 feet. The rock was everywhere gneiss, but 
varied much in appearance and texture, and contained 
many granite veins. 

After reg^ing the river, the road ran along its bank, 
or on low spurs not more than a few hundred feet above 
it, through a dry treeless tract, till about two miles from 
the end of the day’s journey, when a long steep ascent 
led to Chegaon, a large village situated on a stream with 
steep rocky banks, the houses as usual being surrounded 
with fruit-trees. Here we encamped after a march of at 
least fourteen miles, at an elevation of 7000 feet above 
the level of the sea, or nearly 1800 feet above the valley 
of the Sutlej. 

Next day our journey was a short one, not more than 
five and a half miles, to the village of Mira. It began by 
a rapid ascent for two miles to the crest of the ridge, 
advancing all the time towards the Sutlej, which wound 
round the base of the steep spur 2000 feet below. The 
ascent was bare (as the slopes facing the west generally 
are), and the hill-side almost precipitous; but as soon as 
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the crest of the ridge, at an elevation of about 8000 feet, 
had been gained, scattered trees appeared of a species 
not previously seen. This was P. Gerardiam, the pine 
of Kunawar and the other dry regions of the Western 
Himalaya, from the back parts of Garhwal (where it has 
been seen by Dr. Jameson) to the valleys of the Upper 
Chenab. The first trees met with were small, and in 
appearance quite distinct from P. longifolia and exceka, 
being more compact, with much shorter leaves and a very 
peculiar bark, falling off in large patches, so as to leave 
the trunk nearly smooth. 

Beyond the crest of the ridge, from which the view 
into the Sutlej valley, and towards the mountains across 
the river, was superb, the road on the east slope again 
receded from the river, entering an oak-wood, through 
which it continued nearly level for more than a mile, 
but soon began to descend slightly towards the stream, 
which ran at the bottom of a deep ravine, down to which 
the road plunged abruptly, to ascend again as steeply on 
the other side; after which a steep ascent of upwards of 
a mile led to Mini, a large village in which we encamped, 
at an elevation of 8500 feet. 

At this delightful elevation, in a climate where the 
periodical rains of the Himalaya are scarcely felt, em¬ 
bosomed in extensive orchards of luxuriant fruit-trees, 
and facing the south, so that it has tVie full benefit of the 
sun’s rays to mature its grain-crops. Mini is one of the 
most delightful villages of Kunawar, being rivalled only 
by Rogi and Chini, beyond which the climate becomes 
too arid fw beauty. The crops at Mini, both of grain 
and fruit, were most luxuriant, and the vine thrives to 
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perfection. The principal vineyiu'dB, however, are lower 
down, at elevations of between 6000 and 7000 feet, at 
which level the sun has more power in autumn to ripen 
the grape. 

'I’he scenery amund Miru is indescribably beautiful, 
as it almost overliangs the Sutlej 3000 feet below, while 
beyond the river the mountain-slopes are densely wood¬ 
ed, yet often rocky and with every variation of form. A 
single peak, still streaked with snow, but too steep for 
much to lie, rises almost due opposite; behind which the 
smiiinits of the chain south of the Sutlej rise to an eleva¬ 
tion of upwards of 18,000 feet. 

At Miru we found that we had completely left the 
rainy region of the mountains, and henceforward the 
weather continued beautiful. The change had been very 
gradual. At Scrahan we had heavy rain; a rainy niglit 
at Tranda was succeeded by a brilliant day, till the after¬ 
noon, when it rained smartly for an hour. The next day 
vCas again fine, and at Miru, though the afternoon was 
cloudy, and a heavy storm was visible among the moun¬ 
tains across the Sutlej, only a few drops of rain fell. 
The transition from a rainy to a diy climate had thus 
been apparently very sudden, four days having brought 
us from Serahan, where the periodical rains were falling 
heavily, to a place at which there were only light 
showers. This was in part, of course, accident. Fine 
weather may, perhaps, have set-in in the interval in all 
pai ts of the mountains. In very rainy seasons, when 
the rain-fall in the outer Himalaya is considerably almve 
the mean, heavy showers extend into Kunawnr, at leas( 
us far as Chini; and careful meteorological observations 
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would probably show that the transition of climate is a 
very gradual one, the snowy mountains and the great 
spurs which run towards the Sutlej collecting and con¬ 
densing, as they increase in elevation, more and more of 
the moisture which is brought by the south-east winds 
from the Bay of Bengal. 

Jacqueiuont, in the valuable journal of his tour in 
India, which has been published by the Trench Govern¬ 
ment, has observed that the passage of the ridge be¬ 
tween Chegaon and Mini may be considered as produc¬ 
ing a marked change in the vegetation. This change, 
as we have seen during om journey up the Sutlej, had 
long been going on, though very gradually and almost 
insensibly. Several circumstances combine to make the 
transition appear at tliis point more sudden than a care- 
fid calculation of the iiuiidier of new species will prove 
to be the case. It is the first wooded ridge on the north 
side of the Sutlej over which the road passes, and it rises 
higher than any other pint of the route east of Nag- 
kanda. A considerable effect is also produced by several 
new arboreous or shrubby species makmg their appear¬ 
ance, as well as by the fact that the new forms, which 
day by day have insensibly been increasing in number, 
have at last begun to fonn a prominent feature in the 
country. 

I find among my notes a list of all the species of 
plants which came under my observation during the 
walk from Chegaon to Mini. Their number is rather 
above 150 species, of which uimibcr about 120 are 
common Simla plants. Of the remaining thirty, eleven 
were quite new to me, ten had occuned only the day 
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before, and nine had been common for some days past. 
These numbers convey a very different idea of the 
amount of change from that produced at the time, but 
the latter must be admitted to be very fallacious, the eye 
of the botanist being so naturally attracted by novelty, 
to the utter disregard of what is common, that it is 
difficult to preserve the degree of attention requisite to 
observe properly. 

Pinus Gerardiana produces a very large cone, contain¬ 
ing, like the stone-pine of Europe, eatable nuts, of an 
elongated oblong form, which, when roasted like chesnuts, 
are agreeable to the taste, though with a little flavour of 
turpentine. This tree has been repeatedly tried in the 
rainy districts of the Himalaya, but will not succeed, a 
diy climate being essential to it. Besides Gerard’s pine, 
a new species of oak was the most conspicuous tree, 
forming a thick dry wood on western exposures. This 
oak, the only species of the genus which grows in the 
interior of Kunawar, is the Quercus Hex. The specimens 
which I collected quite agree with the European plant, 
and belong to that form of the evergreen oak, which has 
been called Q. Ballota. The same tree is common in 
some parts of Aflghanistan, where it is called Bidut. 
A small graceful ash was also common, and species of 
Stellaria, Lychnie, Dianthus, Herniaria, CruciferiB, Se- 
necio, and Valeriana, which, with several Chemyyodiace(S 
and Artemisiee, were the new species observed. 

On the morning of the 16th of August, we proceeded 
to Rogi, eight and a half miles. On leaving Mini the 
road at first ascended gradually through a pretty wood 
of deodar and Gerard’s pine. The cxnamon pear-tree 
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of the Himalaya, aitd many of the more ordinary Simla 
shrubs, species of Demmdimu, Imligofera, -Spirm, Build- 
kia, and PkclranUm, were common under the shade 
of the pine-forest. As the elevation increased, the trees 
gradually diminished in number, and the road continued 
to rise along the side of a rocky hill, with oidy a few 
scattered deodars. A very pretty reach of the Sutlej 
now came into sight. The river was broader than usual, 
and seemed to flow with a gentle stream along an even 
bed, without interruption from rocks. Opposite the 
junction of the Mira tributary, which was in sight at the 
end of the reach, the Sutlej was particularly wide, and 
its channel was divided into several branches, which en¬ 
closed a number of gravelly islands, iimnediately beyond 
which the stream again contincted in width, and resumed 
its usual rocky character. 

From the top of the steep ascent, which must have ex¬ 
ceeded 9000 feet in elevation, the road continued along 
the side of the hill, without much change of level. The 
slopes were nearly bare, a few trees of the deodar and 
Gerard’s pine only occurring occasion^y. The latter 
tree was more common, and larger than the day before. 
It is a compact small tree, with much-tvristed ascending 
branches, and a mottled grey bark, quite smooth from 
the decortication of the outer layers. It bore abundance 
of large pendulous cones, the size of a small pine-apple, 
still quite green. 

A little more than two miles from Mini, the road de¬ 
scended to pass a stream, which was crossed in two 
branches. Immediately afterwards another long ascent 
commenced, at first steep and bare, with a western ex- 
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posure, then more gradual through an open wood of 
deodar and Pinm excelm. The highest elevation attained 
was almost 11,000 feet, and close to the summit a most 
superb view was seen to the south. The valley of the 
Sutlej was not in sight, but the whole course of the 
Baspa, except its junction with the Sutlej, and a great 
extent of fine snowy range beyond, were beautifully seen. 
The Burang or Borendo pass, elevated 16,000 feet, which 
leads fix)m the Baspa valley to the upper part of the 
Pabar or Tons river, a branch of the Jumna, was very con¬ 
spicuous, with many large patches of grey dirty-looking 
snow on the hills near it, but its summit seemingly bare. 
At the highest elevation attained the face of the hill was 
a mass of precipitous rocks. A fine peak, which had 
long been visible across the Sutlej, was now almost op¬ 
posite. This mountain, the termination of the range to 
the east of the Baspa river, when viewed fi-om the west 
and north-west, has the appearance of a vast precipice, 
rocky and bare of trees, commencing within little more 
than a thousand feet of the Sutlej. The north-east fa(!e, 
which comes into view for the first time from the heights 
above Mini, is covered throughout with magnificent 
forest, rising to an elevation considerably higher than 
that at which I stood. 

The elevation we had now attained was higher than 
any previous part of our joiumey, being 200 feet above 
the peak of Hattu. A cold westerly wind was blowing 
up the valley of the Sutlej, evidently bringing a good 
deal of moisture along with it, for thin wreaths of mist 
were occasiondly condensed, for a few minutes obsciuing 
the distant view, and then melting again into transiiarent 
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vapour. The vegetation was less different from that be¬ 
low, than I had expected, and much more luxuriant than 
I could have sup^msed, with nothing of an alpine cha¬ 
racter. Many of the species were identical with those 
of Nagkanda and the crest of Hattu; but there was no 
bamboo, nor any of the Acanthacea, so common in the 
more shady and humid forest fiirther east. Balsams, 
however, were abundant and large, Potentilla, Salvia 
nvhicola, and Nepeta, Polygona, AchiUea, Gnaphalia, and 
several species of Pedicularis and Ophelia, formed a thick 
and rank growth. The most remarkable forms observed 
were Astragaline, of which several species, one a spinous 
Caragana, were abundant. A pretty little Veronica and 
Bupleurum, and several new Cichoracea, were also col¬ 
lected, as well as an Orobanche, parasitical upon the roots 
of the ccanmon thyme {Thymm SerpyUnm). 

From the crest, the remainder of the road consists 
of a succession of short ascents and descents, along 
the face of a very rocky hill, till within a mile of Rogi, 
when it descends very abruptly down the side of a 
rugged ravine to that village, which, though elevated 
9000 feet, lies low down on the mountain-side, and has 
the appearance of being in a hollow. At Rogi we 
found the grapes quite ripe, and extremely abundant, but 
all from vineyards at lower levels. The commonest 
grape is globular, and of a deep, nearly black colour; 
but inwiy varieties are cultivated. The apricots were 
also ripe, and had been gathered from the trees. The 
flat tops of the houses were now covered with them, 
drying in the sim. They arc split up the middle and 
dried, the stones being taken out. In this state they 
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keep well, and fonn a considerable article of export to 
India. Peach and walnut trees are also common at 
Rogi, and I saw a few apple-trees. A species of willow, 
which, in shape of leaf and general appearance, closely 
resembles a common English willow {Saliw alba), is com¬ 
monly planted along with a glabrous poplar, a small, 
rather spreading tree, which is frequent throughout Tibet, 
and seems to be the balsam poplar of Siberia and North 
America. The English henbane {Ilyoscyamm niger) 
abounds in waste places. This also is a common Tibetan 
plant, and extends into the drier valleys of the Himalaya, 
such as Kunawar and Kashmir, but not into the outer 
mountains, where the periodical rains are heavy. 

On the 17th of August we proceeded to Pangi, nine 
miles farther, passing on the road the village of Chini, 
the largest inhabited place and most fertile tract of Ku¬ 
nawar, of which it may therefore be considered the 
capital. Prom Rogi we had to make a considerable 
ascent to regain the road, that village lying lower than 
the direct route from Miru. The ascent lay first through 
the cultivated lands of the viUage, and afterwards through 
open wood. After regaining the road, the ascent con¬ 
tinued through a gloomy forest of large deodar-trees for 
about a mile, terminating at about 10,000 feet of eleva¬ 
tion, at which height, turning round a comer on the crest 
of the ridge, we found ourselves on the upper part ot a 
precipitous cliff, which descends sheer down to the Sutlej. 
Unfortunately the morning was very misty, a dense fog, 
condensed from the steadily blowing west wind, envelop¬ 
ing everything, till after ten o’clock, by which time we 
had long passed the precipitous part of the T'.ad. We 
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were told, however, that the cliff was absolutely impracti¬ 
cable below, and, indeed, even where we passed, no little 
engineering skill was displayed, ns the road led along 
the face of an absolute precipice, on ledges scarcely three 
feet broad, or just as often over wooden planking, sup¬ 
ported at intervals by large upright pieces of timber, 
whose resting-places were invisible in the dense mist by 
which we were surrounded. 

As soon as this rocky projection was passed, the road 
descended rapidly, but over good level ground for half 
a mile, through a forest of deodar, in which some of the 
trees were of large size, one of them measuring nineteen 
feet eight inches in circumference. At the bottom of 
this descent, after passing a projecting rocky ridge, the 
village of Chini come in sight, straggling along the side 
of a sloping hill. Chini occupies the most level, and 
therefore the most fertile, valley in Kunawar. The 
village is prettily situated among deodar-trees, while be¬ 
low, and on either side of it, the slopes are disposed in 
a succession of terraces, some of them of considerable 
extent, richly cultivated with wheat, barley, and buck¬ 
wheat. Through this fertile tract, the road was quite 
level, winding among the stone enclosures of the fields, 
and often bordered on both sides by grassy pastures, or 
patches of beautiful green turf, where the little rills, 
which served to irrigate the fields, had overflowed their 
banks, and converted the flat land into swampy meadows. 
Near Chini, we passed a single vineyard of small extent, 
at an elevation of 7000 feet, the fruit still quite unripe, 
though for several days we had been plentifully supplied 
with ripe grapes from the lower vineyards. The vines 
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are supported by erect poles, about four feet high, placed, 
about three feet apart, and connected by horizontal ones 
laid across them, on which the vines twine. 

A little further we passed the small village of Kashbir, 
consisting of two or three houses only; beyond which a 
pleasant forest of deodar and Gerard’s pine was entered, 
cpiite drj’, and almost devoid of undergrowth; a few 
bushes of Daphne, occasionally a small ash-tree, two or 
three stunted oaks, and quantities of withered grass 
and dried-up Artenmia, being the only plants observed. 
Everything looked arid, notwithstanding the eastern 
exposure, and showed strikingly the rapid change of 
climate which was taking place. Some of the trees of 
Finm GerartHana, which seemed to thrive more in this 
arid wood than further west, were between fifty and 
sixty feet in height, and one of the largest of them 
which I noticed was nearly twelve feet in circumfenaice. 
Through this forest the road continued nearly level, till 
it reached a ravine, on the o[)posite bank of which was 
situated the village of Pangi. A very steep descent of 
half a mile brought us to the stream; and an ascent of 
more than a mile, in the course of which we rose about 
1000 fe(!t vertically, terminated the day’s journey. Pangi 
is a large village, 9000 feet above the level of the sea, 
with much cultivation and magnificent orchards of apri¬ 
cots, peaches, and walnuts. 

From Chegaon to Pangi we had passed through the 
finest and most fertile part of Kumwar, which is, how¬ 
ever, by no means confined to the north bank of the 
Sutlej; many large villages having l)cen seen on the op¬ 
posite side of the valley, with almost as much cultivation 
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,as those throi^h which we had passed. The commu¬ 
nication across the Sutlej is kept up by paths which 
lead through the lower cultivation and vineyards to the 
bank of the river, which is spanned in several places by 
rope-bridges, one of which only, we saw at a distance. 
During these three days’ journey, the weather was most 
beautiful, and we could never sufficiently admire the 
ever-changing beauties of the scenery, which, probably, 
for variety and magnificence, is nowhere surpassed. The 
great peak of Raldang, a culminating point of the south 
Sutlej Himalaya, lies nearly opposite to Chini, and, from 
a great part of the Kunawar valley, is a prominent fea¬ 
ture from almost every point of view. It forms a 
rugged rocky mass, and the ravines on its slopes arc filled 
with large masses of snow, the lowest beds at this season 
of a dirty grey colour, and evidently still rapidly reced¬ 
ing under the influence of the powerful autmnn sun. No 
glaciers were anywhere in sight. 

We were now about to enter upon a very troublesome 
part of our journey, the crossing of the various ridges which 
are given off by the mountain range north of the Sutlej, 
at the great bend of that river where it is joined by the 
almost equally large Piti river, from the north. These 
long ranges, given off by an a-xis 18,000 feet in height, 
slope at first gently towards these rivers, but at last dip 
extremely abruptly into the enonnous ravine, at the bot¬ 
tom of which the Piti and Sutlej rivers run. Occasion¬ 
ally a rugged and difficult footpath may be found to lead 
among these precipices, by frequent steep ascents and 
descents, at no great dis^nce above the river. These 
paths are always most laborious, and often very dan- 
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gerous, and the usual road into the valley of the Piti 
river leads across the higher part of all these ridges, 
where they are no longer precipitous, but slope at a 
gentle inclination. 

During the journey from Simla, I had been able to 
acquire very little infonnation regarding the geology of 
the valley of the Sutlej; the quantity of forest, and the 
rapidity with which we travelled, being uufavourable 
to the determination of the nature of the rocks. In 
the earlier part of our journey argillaceous schist, often 
highly micaceous, predominated. In Kunawar, from 
Wangtu eastward, gneiss and mica-schist were almost 
the only rocks which I observed. These appeared to 
alternate again and again as we advanced, but I ob¬ 
tained no certainty regarding their relative position. 
Veins of granite occurred occasionally in the gneiss, 
especially at Wangtu, and probably, from the number 
of boulders, the axis of the range north of the Sutlej is 
composed of granite. 

liehind Pangi is the Werang ridge, crossed by the pass 
of that name at a point where its height is 13,200 feet 
above the sea. This ridge, as will be seen by the map, 
separates the valley east of Pangi from that of Lipa, the 
next in succession to the eastward, through which a large 
tributary flows to join the Sutlej. From Pangi to Lipa, 
the distance, though considerable, is not too much for an 
active man to accomplish in one day. It would, how¬ 
ever, have been a very long march, allowing of no delay 
on the way, or on the top of the pass. We therefore 
divided the distance into two days’ journey, ascending on 
the 18th of August to the upper limit of tree vegetation 

0 
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on the west side of the ridge, and leaving the remainder 
of the ascent and the whole descent for the next day. 

At daybreak we were on foot, preparing for the ascent. 
The morning was, ns usual for some days past, thickly 
foggy, and a heavy dew had fallen during the night. At 
starting wc ascended gently through a dry pine-wood, 
towards the face of the mountain ridge of which Pangi 
occupies the western slope. This ridge, like that above 
Rogi, on the previous day’s journey, is very precipitous 
towards the Sutlej; and the road leads among rocks, and 
sometimes over planks of wood, ascending gradually as 
we advanced. After about a mile and a half, roimding 
the most projecting j)art of the ridge, we began to re¬ 
cede from the Sutlej on the eastern slope of the range, 
along tlte westcni side of a beautifully wooded open 
valley, at the bottom of which ran a large rapid stream, 
evidently descending from snow. Without descending 
at all, we continued to advance for a mile and a half 
through fine forest, till wc nearly met the stream, which 
wc eross(al after a slight abnipt descent. Immediately 
after crossing, a steep fatiguing ascent of not less than 
three miles commenced, continuing, with scarcely any 
intermission, till we reached the spot selected for our 
encampment, inclining all the way in the direction of the 
courses of tlu! stream, and therefore towards the Sutlej; 
so that when we stopped, we ahnost overlooked that river, 
and had a fine view of the peak of Raldang, covered with 
a dazsling coat of fresh snow. 

'riie forest at the base of this ascent was principally 
composed of deodar and Gerard’s pine. 'The former con¬ 
tinued abundant till within a quarter of a mile of the top. 
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when it suddenly disappeared, finm Gerardiam gradu¬ 
ally diminished in number during the ascent, and at last 
disappeared about the same time as the deodar. Pims 
exceha was not seen at the bottom, and was scarce on 
the earlier part of the ascent, but became more abun¬ 
dant as we increased our elevation, and was the only 
tree seen round our encampment. At this point the 
trees were straggling and distant, but very tall and luxu¬ 
riant, being well sheltered by rocks. Above our en¬ 
campment, which was, according to Captain Strachey’s 
barometer, 11,800 feet, there were only a very few 
stunted trees on a rocky ridge behind. Excepting in 
the occurrence of a few new species of Astrayalm and 
Artemisia, now quite typical forms, the vegetation dur¬ 
ing the greater part of the ascent was the same as on 
the higher levels cast of Mini, and it was only above 
11,000 feet that any considerable change was observed. 
Here three species of juniper made their appearance, all 
stunted bushes, though one of them was J. excelsa, which, 
in more favourable circumstances, grows to a small tree. 
The second species was J. squamosa, a depressed shrub, 
with rigid twisted branches, and the third was undistin- 
guishable from the common Juniper of Europe. , A thorny 
species of Rihes, very like the common gooseberry, 
a strongly scented Labiate, Bictamuus Ilimalayanus, 
several Compositts, one of which was a large-flowered 
thistle, and European-looking Junci. and grasses, were all 
observed above 11,000 feet. A beautiful Rose {B. Web- 
biana) was common all the way from the sti’eam. 

During the ascent, after crossing the ravine, the rock 
was throughout gneiss, passing sometimes into a curious 

G 2 
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dark slaty rock. It was often very fine-grained; and in 
one place a granite vein was observed, entirely without 
stratification, and about a foot thick. Throughout the 
ascent the surface was strewed with erratic blocks of 
granite, evidently transported from a distance. 

The slope below our camp, for several hundred feet, 
was cultivated with barley, but the crops were indifferent. 
Lower down, the mountain-side was too steep to admit 
of tillage. There were no houses, the fields being the 
property of the inhabitants of a village a long way below, 
to the east of Pangi. 

The morning of the 19th, before sunrise, was a good 
deal clearer than the t\vo last had been, but mist be¬ 
gan to collect soon after sunrise, and did not entirely 
disappear for about two hours. Immediately after 
starting, the last trees of Piiii/s cxceha were left behind, 
and the ascent to the crest of the pass was gentle, over 
rough stony ground, covered with tufts of juniper, a 
shrubby Arienmia, and Pferis uqmlina. The pass, 
which has an elevation of 13,200 feet, occupies a low 
part of the ridge, the slope to the left descending gently, 
but rising again into a sharp rocky peak, five or six 
hundred feet higher. 'The crest of the pass is a vast 
mass of loose rocks, and the slopes of the hill on the right 
are likewise covered with a mass of fragments. These 
angular boulders are all granite, none of which occurs 
in situ ; tlie rocks throughout the ascent, so far as I 
could observe, being gneiss and mica-slate, the latte# 
in one place containing large crystals of cyanite in great 
abundance. 

In the Crevices of the loose stones which covered 
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the pass, a very luxuriant vegetation was found; the 
same plants grew on the hill to the right, and were 
especially abundant among its rocky recesses. The 
forms were, for the first time on our journey, quite 
alpine, very few of the plants being even shrubby, while 
the great majority were small herbs. A willow, a very 
small Rhododendron, and Andromeda fadh/iatn, were 
almost the only shrubby plants, and the majority of 
forms were those common on the Al|)s of Europe, and 
comprised species of Adragahm, SMlaria, Anemone, 
Ranunculus, Meconogsis, Saxifragu, Sedum, several Urn- 
belliferm, Pedicularis, Gentiana, Gnnphnlimi, Bolomirea, 
Saussurea, Artemisia, Ligularia, Morma, Galium, Vale¬ 
riana, and many others. I added to my collection in 
all about thirty new species in a very short time. I 
had, however, never before been at so great an elevation 
in the Himalaya, so that almost every plant I met was 
new to me. 

The view from the top of the pass was only remark¬ 
able for its barrenness. In the direction we had as¬ 
cended, the prospect was not striking; and to the north¬ 
east, the valley in advance and hills beyond were almost 
bare, scattered bushes and very little forest being visible. 
The wind blew over the pass from the Indian side, and 
continued throughout the day to blow on our backs 
strongly as we descended. 

From the crest of the pass, the descent to Lipa was long 
and steep, the distance being about five miles. At about 
500 feet or rather more (of perpendicular height) below 
the pass, the first tree, a large birch, stood quite alone, 
with a stout erect trunk. A little further down, a small 
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grove of the same trees was passed, in which every indi¬ 
vidual had its trunk bent in the direetion of the slope, 
probably by the weight of the winter’s snow. No birches 
had been seen on the south face of the pass, nor did the 
dwarf RModendron and little Andromeda appear till the 
summit had been gained, though they were abundant on 
the northern face. Rhododendron campanulalum was the 
next plant observed, forming bushes four or five feet in 
height, and growing in large green patches, along with 
the willow, which I had found on the top, and the same 
rose common on the southern side. About 1200 feet 
below the smnmit, that is, about 12,000 feet above the sea, 
pine-trees commenced— Finns excelsa and Picea making 
their appearance together, the deodar not till a consi¬ 
derably lower level had l)ecn reached. The trees of 
silver fir were small, with smaller and shorter leaves than 
the common tree of the forests in the outer Himalaya, 
and were therefore the true Picea Wehhiana of Royle, 
the more common long-leaved form being the Picea 
Pindrow of that author*. 


• I have carefully compared, since my return to England, a great 
many specimens of the Himalayan Pkea, and am sorry to be obliged to 
dissent from the opinion of their distinctness, which has been expressed 
by many excellent observers. Qreat variations occur in length of leaf, 
which is either green on both sides, or very glaucous below. AU have 
notched leaves, but the notch varies much iu depth and form. There 
arc also differences in the form of the cones and the shape of the 
scales. The long green-leaved state is that of the moist Himalaya; in 
the driest regions the very short glaucous-leaved form occurs. There 
arc, however, among the specimens collected by Wallich, Strachey, and 
myself, so many intermediate forms of leaf, that I feel satished that all 
must Ire considered states of one species, varying, like -most Comferm, 
with climate and other accidental circnmstances. . 
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At an elevation of 11,000 feet, at a rough estmiatc, 
we passed the first deodars, and at the same lieight cul¬ 
tivation commenced. The first fields were wheat, now 
nearly ripe. With the cultivation many plants of lower 
elevation began to appear, which had disappem-ed on the 
upper part of the mountain, but many were missed which 
had been common, and the general aspect of the vegeta¬ 
tion was strikingly altered, the diminution affecting at 
once the number, the abundance, and the luxuriance 
of the plants. Juniper was frequent till some time after 
the first corn-fields were passed, and Gerard’s pine was 
common on the lower part of the descent. Throughout 
the whole distance from the crest to the Lipa stream, 
the road lay along a ravine, which was very rough and 
uneven, and covered with numerous and often very large 
boulders of granite* scattered irregularly over the surface 
of the valley. Towards the end of the day’s niaich, 
we reached the Lipa stream, which was of large size; and 
we continued along its right bank, through a dry fir-wood, 
till close to the village, when we crossed by a substantial 
wooden bridge to enter Lipa, which is situate on a fiattish 
piece of ground on the left bank of the stream, and very 
httle above its level. It is a small village, with some 
cultivation, and a rather odd-looking little temple, close to 
which are two fine tree.s of Juiiipenw e,rcp/sn, the sacred 

• I have uow no doubt that the whole ul' this descent was ovci- au 
ancient glacier moraine, but I was not at the time familiar with glaciers 
or their moraines by personal experience; .and though on this and other 
similar occasions my notes show that 1 was much puzzled by the 
numerous transported blocks, the idea of this explanation did not sug¬ 
gest itself to me till t had an opportunity of seeing the connection of 
such phenomena with actual nioraines. 
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juniper of the Kunawarees and 'fibetans. We were, 
aceommodated with a room close to the temple, which 
afforded us sufficiently comfortable quarters. 

At the back of the village a thick bank of alluvial clay 
was observed resting on the rocks behind, and vast masses 
of the same extended up the valley for a considerable 
distance. This was the first occurrence of a very com¬ 
mon feature of Tibetan valleys, so common as to be 
almost universal; and as I shall have many opportunities 
of referring to it again, and sliall find it necessary to 
try to give some explanation, or rather to attempt some 
conjectures as to its cause, I shall only here pause to 
observe that the first time of its occurrence coincided 
with the first entrance into an extremely dry climate; the 
passage of the Werang ridge having effected a greater 
change in the aspect of the country than had been seen 
during very many previous days—the change from luxu¬ 
riant forest, not indeed to treelessness, but to thin and 
stunted woods. 

In the valley of Lipa I met with a species of caper, 
apparently the same which 1 had collected at Rampur 
on the Sutlej, on hot rocky places close to the river, but 
which had not been met with in the intermediate parts 
of the journey. This little prickly shrub I afterwards 
found to be a common Tibetan plant, which (like most 
of its tribe) prefers the hottest and driest exposures, ex¬ 
panding its large white blossoms on dry stony ground, or 
among rocks where hardly any other plant will vegetate. 

Lipa is situated at no great distance from the Sutlej, 
at an elevation of 8000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The next range to the eastward is that of Runang, sepa- 
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rating the Lipa valley from that of the Ruskalau, on 
which is situated the village of Sungnam. As in the 
former instance, we divided the passage into two days’ 
journey, encamping on the 20th of August at an elevation 
of 12,500 feet. The road began to ascend as soon as 
we left Lipa. At first we took the direction of the 
stream, gradually rising along the face of a rocky hill 
composed of a dark clay-slate, which had now taken the 
place of the gneiss of the lower part of the Sutlej; but 
tm-ning to the left, to ascend the ridge, as soon as its crest 
had been gained. The surface was everywhere barren and 
dried up. A few scattered pine-trees occurred at intervals, 
but nothing approaching to forest, and the parched stony 
ground was quite destitute of any covering of turf or of 
herbaceous vegetation in sufficient quantity to attract the 
notice of the general observer. The ascent on the ridge 
was steep and uninterrupted; but as the general direction 
of the day’s journey was down the range, or towards the 
Sutlej, we had to pass from one ridge to the next in suc¬ 
cession, across the ravine by which the two were sepa¬ 
rated. Here the road was nearly level, and took a long 
curve in the receding hollow of the hill, turning round 
a belt of green which ocmipied the middle of the hollow. 
On the left hand, above the road, there was not a 
trace of verdure in the ravine; but just below the road 
a small spring burst out from the stony ground. For 
three or four yards the banks of the little streamlet were 
quite bare, but at about that distance from its source 
they were fringed with luxuriant marsh-plants, Veronica 
Beccabunfftt and Anagallis, rushes, and several kinds of 
grasses, which gradually increased in abundance. Within 
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a hundred yards of its origin a thicket of willows bor¬ 
dered the stream, and a rich vegetation grew under their 
shade. Erom this it would appear that the barrenness 
of the country cannot be ascribed to any fault of tem¬ 
perature or of altitude, but solely to the deficiency of 
moisture. 

On the next ridge beyond this little green spot, the 
ascent continued steep, over loose shingly soil, among 
scattered trees of deodar, and occasionally a fine tree of 
Pinua Gerardiana; a spinous Aatragalm, and several 
species of Artemisia, formed almost all the scanty vege¬ 
tation. Higher up there was, in one place, a good view 
of the Sutlej to the south-east, with a very lofty snowy 
mountain beyond. A little fiirther on, the pines ceased 
to grow, and no tree but juniper was seen, the vegetation 
becoming more and more wretched in appearance, though 
the same Astragalm and Artemisia predominated. Above 
12,000 feet, two or three alpine species made their appear¬ 
ance ; these were a Polygonum, a Mulgedium, and a little 
shrubby Potentilla. Except these, however, not one of 
the numerous alpine forms observed on the Werang pass 
two days before were to be seen. 

We encamped at an elevation of 12,600 feet on the 
north-east slope of the ridge, overhanging a deep wide 
valley, in which there were several patches of cultivation 
still green, at an elevation which I estimated at about 1000 
feet below the level of our tents. By this wide valley, 
(in the lower part of which, on its east side, is the village 
of Kanam,) we were still separated from the central range 
on which the Runuiig pass is situated. The hills all 
round had a desolate aspect. They were rounded in 
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outline, and appeared quite smooth and destitute of 
herbage, excepting large dark-green patches of juniper, 
by which they were mottled. A single stunted tree of 
Pinua excelaa stood within a short distance of our en¬ 
campment, and four or five hundred feet lower was a 
small grove, apparently of birch. During the afternoon 
a furious west wind blew without intermission. The 
morning had been quite calm, but before noon the wind 
had begun to blow, and gradually increased in violence 
till late in the afternoon; after dark it became calm. 

The next morning was clear, with scarcely any wind, 
but the mountains above us were partly shrouded in 
mist. For the first time during our journey we had 
Zoboa furnished for the conveyance of our tents. These 
animals, which are mules between a Yak bull and Indian 
cow, are intermediate between the two, having most of 
the peculiarities by which the Yak is distinguished, 
though in a much less degree. Their colour varies 
much,—^black, white, and iron-grey being all common. 
They have coarse long shaggy hair, much shorter than in 
the Yak, a stout rounded body, and the tail has a smaU 
tuft at the end, quite similar in miniature to that of the 
Yak. These mules are exceedingly common in Upper 
Kunawar and Hangarang, and are much preferred as 
beasts of burden to the Yak, being more docile, and less 
sensitive to climatic influences. 

The first half-mile of the ascent to the pass was very 
gentle, till we passed round the hollow of the valley which 
lay below our encampment. The hill-sides were covered 
with stones, among which grew a few tufts of thyme, a 
large-leaved saxifrage, a yellow Sconouera, a ciuious 
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Polygonum, and an Omgria, the same in appearance 
with that of the Alps of Europe. Two or three little rills 
of water trickled across the road, but their margins had 
no trace of green. The remainder of the ascent was 
more rapid, but nowhere fatiguing, and I reached the 
top about 9 A.M. Nothing can be conceived more dreary 
and bare than the aspect of the pass and the mormtains 
all around. The hUls, which at a distance appeared 
smooth and rounded, were now seen to be covered with 
loose stones piled upon one another, in the crevices of 
which a few plants found an attachment for their roots. 
The elevation was about 14,500 feet, but there was no 
appearance of snow. To the north-east a wide and 
straight valley ran from the crest, at the end of which, 
far below and perhaps eight miles off, was seen the vil¬ 
lage of Sungnam, beyond which another lofty range of 
equally rounded mountains, apparently smooth, ran pa¬ 
rallel to that on which I stood. On this range, at a level, 
to the eye sensibly the same as that of the Bunang pass, 
an evident track indicated the pass of Hangarang, over 
which lay the continuation of our journey. 

I spent a considerable time on the top of the pass, 
and by close searching, in the crevices of the stones, 
especially on the hill which rose to the south-east, I suc¬ 
ceeded in coUecting a considerable number of species of 
plants, though very much fewer than on the Werang 
pass two days before. From our morning’s camp to the 
top of the pass the whole number of species which. I 
met with was only forty-six, not half of which were ob¬ 
served on the summit. The number gathered on the 
former piiss was nearly three times as great. It must 
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not be forgotten, however, in comparing the two ranges, 
that the Werang pass is 1300 feet lower than that of 
Runang, and ought therefore, independent of climate, 
to be more productive. The species which were ob¬ 
served for the first time on the summit of the Runang 
pass were not more than six, and were all forma 
which I have since found to be abundant throughout the 
higher parts of Tibet. A little willow, creeping among 
the stones, and scarcely more luxuriant than Stdix her- 
bacea, was the only shrubby plant. The others were 
Oxiftropie cldliophylla, Biebergteinia odora, a Braba, 
Lamium rhomhouleum of Bentham, and a species of 
rhubarb, of which I found only a few leaves and one 
or two panicles, from which the ripe fruit had nearly 
fallen away. 

The descent from the pass to Sungnam was even more 
barren and desolate than the other side. The valley was 
open and almost straight, and the slope gradual. Till 
nearly half-way not a drop of water occurred on the 
road, and for miles almost the only vegetation on the hill¬ 
sides was an erect branched Polygonum, never more than 
a foot in height. At an elevation of about 10,000 feet, 
a few deodars occurred, all miserably stunted in height, 
though often with trunks of considerable diametm*. 
Gerard’s pine, and the ash of Tibet, also appeared a 
little lower, but in very small numbers. During the 
greater part of the descent, the white houses of Sungnam 
were in sight, to all appearance at the end of the valley- 
down which we were proceeding; but when near the 
bottom, we discovered that we were still separated from 
them by a wide and level plain, that of the Ruskalan 
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river. On the opposite side of this plain, on the side of 
a hill just sufficiently high to terminate the vista doiro 
the valley by which we descended from the pass, stands 
the town of Sungnam; whUe the cultivated lands, which 
form a wide belt, scarcely higher than the level of the 
river, were entirely out of sight till we arrived close to 
the precipitous bank parallel to the river. Here the de¬ 
scent was abrupt to the bed of the Ruskalan. The bank 
was tdluvial.with enormous boulders, and was covered with 
tufts of Ephedra, a remarkable leafless plant with rod-like 
branches, which is abundant in every part of northern 
Tibet, especially in the driest and hottest exposures. It 
extends also occasionally into the partially rainy district, 
being found in Kunawar nearly as far west as the bridge 
of Wangtu. 

Sungnam is one of the principal places of Kunawar, 
dividing with Kanam, which we did not visit, the claim 
to be the principal seat in the Sutlej valley of the Budd¬ 
hist religion. It contains numerous temples and monas¬ 
teries, with also a considerable industrial population. 
Cultivation occupies a great part of the valley, and 
extends up the course of the stream to a considerable 
distance. The level tract along the river has in many 
places a breadth of nearly a quarter of a mile, and the 
town occupies a ridge on the mountain side, to which 
a gently-sloping road leads from the bridge by which we 
crossed the Ruskalan. 

The elevation of Sungnam above the level of the sea 
is 9000 feet. Still the me thrives well, the steep slopes 
facing the river being covered with vineyards: the grapes 
were not yet ripe. The principal fruit-trees are apricots 
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and apples. Willows and poplars are also frequent in 
the village; a new species of the latter being for the 
first time observed, with leaves white and downy under¬ 
neath, which appears in no way to differ from Populua 
alba, the common white poplar of Europe. 
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Hangarong ridge separates Kunawar from Piti—Ascent to Hangarang 
Pass—Alluvial deposit—Steep ascent—View of valU^—Limestone 
roeks —Caragana veriicolor, or Dama —Camp at 14,000 feet—Top 
of pass—View from pass—Vegetation of summit—Descent to Hango 
—Cultivation round the village—Luxuriant wild plants—Rond to 
Lio— Orambe —Ravine of Piti river—Lio—Bridge over Piti river— 
Aseent to Nako—Nako — Cultivation of the village — Buddhisi 
temple—Transported blocks—Chango—Changar—Stopped by vil¬ 
lagers on Chinese frontier—Natural bridge—Kyuri—Alluvium— 
Clay deposit with sheila—Lari—Ramifications of mountaiu ranges— 
Alluvial platforms—Pok—Dankar—Lara—Rangrig —Upper part of 
Piti—Climate—Saline exudations 


Th* Hfingarang ridge, as we may conveniently call that 
mountain range on which the pass of Hangarang is 
situated, forms the boundary betw^n the districts of 
Kunawar and Hangarang, As this range terminates at 
or close to the point where the Sutlej is joined by the 
Piti river, this division is geographically convenient. It 
has also a marked physical signification, fonning the 
absolute limit of the deodar and Gerard’s pine;. and in¬ 
deed, if we except the juniper, of all tree vegetation. 

On the 22nd of August, our party left Sungnam io 
ascend towards the Hangarang pass, encamping, as on 
the two previous occasions, on the upper part of the 
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ascent, so as to get to the summit of the pass at an early 
hour next day. Our road lay up a narrow ravine, 
through which a small stream descended from the vici¬ 
nity of the Hangarnng pass, to join the Ruskalau imme¬ 
diately below Smignam. We followed for a long time 
tlie course of this rivulet, so that the ascent was by no 
means fatiguing. A vei-y few stunted deodars, and a 
single tree of Pirm» Gerardiana, were the only trees met 
with. A little shnibby vegetation was now and then 
seen, consisting of an ash, rose, Cohdea, Lonicera, and 
Gjdraa. The banks of the ravine were everywhere com¬ 
posed of a conglomerate of angular stones, in general 
imbedded in soft clay, though the matrix was not unfre- 
quently calcareous, and in sevend places even composed 
of crystalline carbonate of lime. 

The hard calcareous conglomerates are, I think, of dif¬ 
ferent origin from the clayey ones. Indeed, I was in¬ 
duced to believe from what I saw in the nciglibourhood of 
Sungnam, and occasioiially in other districts (as I shall 
have again occasion to notice), that the calcareous con¬ 
glomerates, which only occur in the neighbourhood of 
the limestone formation, and therefore where calcareous 
springs are common, are formed by the infiltration of 
water containing lime among beds of loose shingle which 
have accumulated along the base of the steep hills. 
Tho.sc' calcareous conglomerates are quite local, never 
very extensive, and are often covered with an incrusta¬ 
tion of lime, showing the continued existence of the cal¬ 
careous springs, by the action of which I suppose them 
to have been formed. 

The clay beds, on the other hand, are continuous and 

H 
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uniform in appearance. They vary much in thickness, 
but are on the whole much thicker and more remark¬ 
able in the upper part of the ravine, where (on the east 
side) a mass of clay, not less than five or six hundred 
feet in thickness, has acciunulated, forming steep sloping 
or quite perpendicular banks, which at the top are worn 
away into pinnacles, and excavated into deep grooves and 
hollows, I presume by the action of melting snow. The 
fi-agments of rock which it contained were- all angular, or 
at most a very little worn at the edges. 

Five or six miles from Sungnam, the road left the 
course of the ravine, and began rapidly to ascend the 
steep spur which bounded it on the left. At first we 
followed a fissure in the clay conglomerate, which still 
had a thickness of nearly two hundred feet. Above, 
the ridge was rocky and very steep. When we had 
attained a sufficient height to overlook the valley by 
which we had ascended fi'om Sungnam, I was able to 
estimate better than while in the ravine, the extent of 
the clay deposit. It was now seen to occupy both sides 
of the valley, and to be pretty equally diffused through¬ 
out, but certainly thicker on the left or eastern side,— 
in the upper part at least, for low down, just behind 
Sungnam, it capped a round sloping hill of consider¬ 
able elevation to the right of the little streamlet and 
of the road. The valley did not narrow at the lower 
extremity, where it debouched into that of the Ruskalan, 
so much as to give any reason for supposing that it could 
have been closed by a barrier, so as to form a lake. In¬ 
deed, the absolute elevation of the conglomerate was so 
great at the upper end of the valley, that it would be ne- 
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cessary to suppose a barrier several thousand feet above 
the bed of the Ruskalan to produce such an effect. The 
greater thickness of the conglomerate in the upper part 
of the ravine, and the almost complete angularity of the 
fragments, were equally opposed to such a view. Nor 
was I able to form any probable conjecture as to the 
mode in which these accumulations had been formed. 

In the earlier part of the day’s journey, the rock, 
where exposed, was invariably clay-slate, not different 
in appearance from that which, commencing at Lipa, 
had been observed on every part of the Runang ridge. 
It dipped generally at a high angle, but was often much 
contorted. In the upper part of the ravine, thick beds 
of a hard cherty quartz rock alternated with the slate; 
and in the course of the last steep ascent, at an elevation 
of about 13,500 feet, the first limestone was observed. 
It was of a dark blue colour, very hard, coarsely strati¬ 
fied, and much veined %vith white calcareous spar. It 
seemed to dip at n high angle towards the north-east. 

The ridge by which we ascended was quite bare of 
trees and exceedingly barren, producing very little vege¬ 
tation of any sort, and no novelty, till we had almost 
attained an elevation of 14,000 feet. We then observed 
bushes of a species of Caroffana {C. versicolor), the Dama 
of the Tibetans, a very curious stunted shrub, which is 
very extensively distributed at elevations which no other 
w'oody plants attain, and wliich, therefore, is much 
prized and extensively used as fuel. I had not met with 
it before, nor does it appear to extend at all into the 
wooded region of the Himalaya. We encamped on a 
flat piece of ground at 14,000 feet. Notwithstanding 
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the elevation, the heat of the sun was very great dur¬ 
ing the day, but the evening and night were extremely 
cold. 

Early next morning a short steep ascent of about 800 
feet brought us to the top of the pass, which has an 
elevation of 14,800 feet above the sea. The Dama, in 
green patches from two to four feet in diameter, was 
abundant till near the summit. The pass occupies a 
hollow in the ridge, which rises considerably on both 
sides. To the north-west, on the northern exposure, 
there was at a short distance one .small patch of snow, 
from which the pass and surroimding mountains were 
otherwise quite free. No remarkable difficulty of breath¬ 
ing was experienced by any of the party, except im¬ 
mediately after any exertion. The ascent was latterly 
so steep, that it was necessary to stop frequently to take 
breath, and the pulse was found to be very considerably 
accelerated when counted immediately after walking. 
There was, however, a great difference according to the 
individual; in one case it rose as high as 136; but 
a few minutes’ rest restored it nearly to the usual 
standard. 

At the crest of the pass, the rock was a hard bluish- 
grey limestone, traversed in every direction by numerous 
crystalline veins. I ascended the hill to the south-east, 
to an elevation of nearly 16,000 feet, which was within 
a few hundred feet of the summit. At that height it 
was composed of a mass of loose fragments of black 
slate, perfectly moveable, and so steep, that it was dif- 
fioilt to progress in an upward direction. Vegeta¬ 
tion had almost disappeared; more, however, from the 
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moveable shingly soil than from the elevation attained, 
for wherever a solid rock peeped out, straggling plants 
still lingered: the rhubarb, Biebersteinia, a minute saxi¬ 
frage, and a yellow lichen, were the species which attained 
the greatest altitude. 

The view from the summit of the pass, and the steep 
hill above it, was extensive, but very desolate. In the 
direction of our previous journey, the rounded outline 
of the Runang range bounded the view, but in front a 
much wider and more diversified extent of country was 
embraced. To the eastward, the lofty mountain of Por- 
gyul was seen almost to its base; its upper part a mag¬ 
nificent mass of snow, the summit being upwards of 
22,000 feet in height. To the north of Porgyul, where 
the valley of the Piti river allowed the distant mountains 
to be seen, a succession of ranges rose one beyond another, 
the furthest evidently at a great distance, and covered with 
heavy snow*. 

The vegetation at the summit of the ridge was even 
more scanty than on the Runang pass. There was, how¬ 
ever, more novelty in species than I had met with there. 
A grass, several saxifrages, BofentilltB and Seda, a UtUe 
Thermopsis, an Anemone, and a beautiful Delphinium 
(ZP. Brunonianum, Royle), were the new species ob¬ 
served ; and these, I believe, (as was indeed to be ex¬ 
pected from the minuteness with which the country had 

* The distant snowy mountains seen from the top of the Hangarang 
pass are probably those due north of Zungsam and east of the Parang 
pass, which Major Cunningham, from some angles obtained on our 
journey, estimated (I believe, but quote from memory) at nearly 24,000 
feel. 
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been investigated by Dr. Royle’s collectors,) were all pre¬ 
viously described species. 

From the pass the descent was pretty steep all the 
way to Hango, a small village, elevated 11,500 feet. 
The road lay on the side of a ravine, keeping the hill.^ 
on the left hand, and the channel of the stream on the 
right. The Dama, which had disappeared at the sum¬ 
mit, was again plentiful on the northern slope; and a 
shrubby species of Pofenfilla, quite new to me, was ex¬ 
ceedingly common. Otherwise, little change was visible. 
The road was good, but the hills were dry and stony. 

The village of Hango, norivithstanding its great eleva¬ 
tion, has a considerable extent of cultivation, though 1 
think the corn w'as less luximant than at lower levels. 
The wheat was still green, and rather scanty, a good deal 
of a wild oat ([KTha]:)s Arena falua) being inixc^d with 
it; but the barley was stronger and more productive. 
There was also a number of litilds of Ilordeum . Et/iceras, 
that curious awnless monstrous barley, which seems pe¬ 
culiar to the higher regions of Tibet, where it is very 
frequently cultivated. This grain was much further 
advanced than the wheat, being nearly ripe. The arable 
lands of Hango arc nearly destitute of trees, a few willows 
being the only arboreous vegetation. They are abundantly 
supplied with water, circulating in copious rills among 
the different fields, which are disposed in terraces one 
above another, faced by walls about three feet in htiight. 
On the margins of the cultivation, stimulated by the. 
moisture derived from the irrigation, there was a very 
abundant growth of shrubs, and of luxuriant herbaceous 
])lants. The gooseberry, Hippophae, and I'ose, w'cre the 
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slirubs, and several large Umbellifera, one of wMcli was 
closely allied to the Aasa/atida, a tall nalictrmu, a yel¬ 
low-flowered Medicayo, Verbascani Thapsus, two species of 
thistle, the common henbane, dock, mint, Plantago, and 
various species of Artemma, were the most common her¬ 
baceous plants. 

On the 24th of August we ])roceeded to Lio, a village 
on the right or west bank of the Piti river. The road 
crosses the small stream which runs past liaiigo, a little 
below the village, and gradually ascends the slope of the 
hill oil its left bank. Close to the stream there is a 
bank of clayey alluvium, with stones, and traces of it may 
be seen at intervals for some distance down the valley, 
but it is nowhere of any great thickness. The hill along 
which the road lay was composed of a cherty sandstone 
of a light-blue colour, often nearly white; in fragments, 
and esiiccially when pulverized, it was quite so; and 
being extremely brittle, the slopes were covered with fine 
white dust, the glare of which, in the bright sunshine, 
was very unpleasant. On this gravelly ascent the vege¬ 
tation was equally scanty, mid much the same in charac¬ 
ter as at moderate elevations on the two previous days; 
a large thistle, species of Arkumia, Chenopodiacea;, and 
a spinous Aisir(t(/alu>f, being the most abundant plants. 

The road continual to ascend gently for about half 
a mile, ra|)idly incraising its height above the stream, 
which had a considerable slope. The next two miles 
were tolerably level, over a good but stony road, at an 
elevation a little under 12,000 feet. A sjiecies of Crambe, 
with a long fusiform nxit, smelling somewhat like a 
turnip, was eoninioii along this part of the ixtud. Tlie 
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young leaves of this plait are used by the 'fibetans as a 
pot-herb, and are said to be well-flavoured. A species 
of currant {B. glandtdosam), with viscid, glandular, very 
aromatic-smelling leaves, was also met with; its fruit, 
now ripe, had a sweetish taste, but no flavour. It is a 
common Tibetan species, extending on the Indus as low 
down as 6500 feet. 

An abrupt descent followed, of not less than seven 
or eight hundred feet, into a wide steeply-sloping 
valley, descending from the north to join that of Han- 
go. On the surface of this hollow, the road passed 
among a multitude of large angular boulders of lime¬ 
stone, irregularly scattered over the siuface. This lime¬ 
stone was much like that of the Hangarang pass, and as 
it nowhere occurred in situ on the road, the boulders 
must have come from the hills o!i the upper part of the 
lateral ravine. A small spring of water and a solitary 
willow marked the centre of tlie valley, beyond which 
the road again ascended slightly, till on rounding a cor¬ 
ner, the Piti river came into view, at the bottom of a 
most remarkable rocky ravine. Full in front, just be¬ 
yond the river, was a scarped rex-k of great height; it 
was of a dark grey colour, ami was traversed in every 
direction by immense white veins. Round this preci¬ 
pice, which seemed to project Iwyond tlu^ general mass, 
the river swept in a deep curve, of wjiich the convexity 
was towards me. 

The moimtain.s on the light bank of the river, which. 
formed the termination of the ningc on which I stood, 
seemed not h-ss steep than those opjwsite, for. the road, 
in.stead of pa8.sing round them witlumt change of level. 
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rose rapidly as it turned to the left, tUl it had attained 
an elevation of at least 12,000 feet, at which height 
it wound among precipitous rocks of hard dark slate, 
covered with bushes of Ephedra, and scattered trees of 
Junipeiiis exceha. When fairly round the rocky project¬ 
ing range, the village of Lio was discovered more than 
2000 feet below, in a narrow ravine, on the bank of a 
small stream descending from the north-west, and close 
to its junction with the Piti river. The descent was very 
abrupt, in a rocky ravine among large boulders, partly 
of slate, partly of granite. T’his rock occurred in thick 
veins in the clay-slate, most abundantly on the lower 
part of the precipices which rose on the left hand during 
the descent. 

Lio, at an elevation of 9600 feet above the sea, is a 
considerable village, with a large tract of cultivation, 
disposed in terraces from three to six feet above one an¬ 
other. The crops of wheiit and barhsy had been all cut, 
but there were many fields of buckwheat in full flower, 
and of millet {Panirmii m'diaccuui) still quite green. 
Numerous apricot-trees, from which the fruit had long 
been gathered, were interspersed among the cultivated 
lands. Surrounded on all aides by very precipitous 
mountains, which reflect the sun’s rays, Lio api)enrs to 
enjoy a great amount of heat, and the weeds which bor¬ 
dered the corn-fields were rank and abundant, and in¬ 
cluded many species which had not been seen at the 
higher villag(!8. Snlma glutinoea, almost the only remain¬ 
ing Simla plant, burdock, sow-thistle, lucerne, and me- 
lilot, were the commonest weeds. A little Cnnrufa was 
common on these latter. No tn e of any kind occurred 
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in the valley, nor on the slopes on either side. Eleva¬ 
tion could not be the cause of this, the height being 
much lower than the line of upper limit of tree vegeta¬ 
tion in the outer Himalaya, and the temperature of the 
valley, as was evident from the kinds of grain cultivated, 
very much greater than it would have been at the same 
level, in the more rainy climates nearer the plains of India. 

The ravine through which the Lio stream runs is nar¬ 
row and rocky, and contains a great number of trans¬ 
ported blocks of various sizes, scattered irregularly over 
the sm-face. Close to the village there is a curious iso¬ 
lated rock, separated by the stream from the mountain 
mass with which it lias evidently once been connected. 

On the 2oth of August we crossed the Piti river, a 
little above Lio, and ascended to the village of Nako, 
on a very steep ridge, which descended from the great 
mountain Porgyul. After leaving the cultivated lands 
of Lio, which extend for half a mile from the upper 
part of the village, we ascended the right bank of the 
Piti river for nearly a mile, to a bridge, by which it is 
crossed. The river ran here in an eiitreniely narrow 
ravine, precipitous mountains rising on either side. 
Its banks were steep, and covered with loose shingle, 
the debris of the precipices above. The stream is 
of considerable size, but much inferior to the Sutlej 
where we had last observed it close at hand, though 
1 believe it is nearly as large as that river, at the point 
of jmiction of the two. The Piti runs in this part of 
its course with great rapidity, and is probably of con¬ 
siderable depth. 

The bridge was situated at a bend of the river, where 
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the rocky banks contract more than usual. It was 
similar in structure to that over the Sutlej at Wangtu, 
but much smaller, and in so dilapidated a state, that it 
could scarcely be expected to last another year. The 
ascent to Nako was throughout steep, the diflference 
of elevation being about 2500 feet, and the distance 
not more than two miles and a half. When at a suffi¬ 
cient height above the narrow dell in which the Piti 
runs, a good view was obtained of the mountains by 
which we were surrounded, which rose on all sides in 
rugged precipices. The steepness of the cliffs allowed 
their geological structure to be well seen. The funda¬ 
mental rock, wherever I saw it, appeared to be clay- 
slate, sometimes passing into chert or quartzy sand¬ 
stone. This basal rock was everywhere traversed by 
innumerable veins of quartz and granite, which exhibited 
no signs of parallelism, but ramified in every direction. 
These veins were often of great thickness. Not unfre- 
quently, indeed, the mass of granite much exceeded the 
slaty beds between which it was interposed; but its con¬ 
nection with other veins of more moderate size rendered 
it evident that it had been injected into the slate. 

Behind the village of Lio a thick deposit of alluvial 
clay was discernible, which seemed to suggest the idea 
of the valley having formerly been a lake; and at no place 
where I had seen these clayey accumulations was this 
hypothesis so plausible, for the precipices south of the 
junction of the Lio stream, rose almost perpendicularly 
for more than 1000 feet above the Piti river, and ap¬ 
proached so close to one another, that their disruption 
was at least a possible (»ntingency. 
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The slopes, as we ascended, were covered with boul¬ 
ders of granite in countless profusion, and the vegetation 
was extremely scanty. Ephedra being the most abundant 
plant observed. On the upper part of the ascent the 
road crossed a little streamlet, which was conducted in 
an artificial channel to irrigate a few fields of wheat. 
The margins of this little stream, and a belt a few feet 
in v»-idth on both sides, where the ground was swampy, 
Avere covered with a dense thicket of Hippophae and rose¬ 
bushes, among which grew thickly and luxuriantly a 
scandent Clematis, and Tiuhia cordifolia, mint, dock, 
and thistles. The number of species altogether was 
scarcely more than a dozen, but the brilliant green 
formed so delightful a contrast with the prevailing mo¬ 
notony, that what in a more fertile country would have 
been passed as a mere thicket of thorns, to my eyes 
appeared a most beautiful grove of graceful shrubs; and 
I lingered in the swampy ground, till I had traversed 
it repeatedly in every direction, and completely exhausted 
the flora. 

Nako is a smaller village than Lio, and from its ele¬ 
vation (13,000 feet) has no fruit-trees; but at the base of 
the cultivation, which is extensive, there was a copse of 
willows and poplars. The predominant crop w'as barley, 
now quite ripe, and being cut; the species was the com¬ 
mon one, not H. JEgicerue, but the ears w'cre very short, 
and the return must, I should think, have been very 
small. There was abundance of water, w'hich ran in 
every direction through the fields. The little streamlets 
had a narrow belt of green on their margins, consisting 
of small grasses, several gentians, and Votentilla, one of 
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which I could not distinguish from P. amerina, a Poly- 
yomm very like P. viviparma, and, most remarkahle of 
all, a small orchideous plant, which seemed to be a 
species of He minium. 

At Nako, wc had a most satisfactory proof of the 
little estimation in which the lamas, or priests of the 
Buddhist religion, hold their religious buildings, the 
apartments furnished to us in the village being the 
different parts of the temple, surrounded with full-sized 
figures of the different incarnations of Buddha, in sit¬ 
ting posture, each with liis hands in the position which 
is conventionally used to indicate the individual. The 
remarkable forms and system of the Buddhist religion, 
as practised in Kunawar and Ladak, have been so often 
and accurately described, that it would be useless for 
me to attempt to give any account of what I could, 
from want of previous knowledge, very miperfectly un¬ 
derstand, and from my other occupations scarcely at all. 
inquire into. The gradual transition, in ascending the 
Sutlej, from Hinduism to Buddhism, is very remarkable, 
and not the less so because it is accompanied by an 
equally gradual change in the physical aspect of the in¬ 
habitants, the Hindus of the lower Sutlej appearing to 
pass by insensible gradations as we advance from village 
to village, till at last we arrive at a pure Tartar popula¬ 
tion. The people of upper Piti have quite the Tartar 
physiognomy, the small stature and stout build of the 
inhabitants of Ladak, to whom also they closely ap¬ 
proximate in dress. To what extent mere climatic in¬ 
fluences may cause these differences, and how far they 
depend on an intermixture of races, I do not pretend to 
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decide. It is impossible, however, to avoid being stnick 
by the coincidence between these physical and moral 
changes in the human race, and the gradual alteration in 
the forms of the vegetable world, which are observable 
as we advance from a wet to a dry climate. 

From Nako we proceeded, on the 2Gth of August, nearly 
due north, to Chango, about ten miles up the Piti valley. 
Nako is situated on the shoulder of the great mountain 
Porgyul, which rises to a height of 10,000 feet above 
that village, and Chango is at the very extremity of a 
long spur given off by that mountain further east: it 
is therefore separated from the Nako spur by a valley 
of considerable size, which descends abruptly towards 
the Piti river. Our road lay in a long sweep round tlic 
deep bay formed by this valley, at an elevation not lower 
than that of Nako, crossing in the most receding part 
a foaming torrent which descends from tlie perpetual 
snows of the mountain behind. Half a mile from N ako, 
and scarcely lower than that place, is a patch of cultiva¬ 
tion, watered, as I was surprised to find, by a conduit 
brought more than a mile along the side of the hill from 
the stream which occupies the mid-valley; the tvater of 
which was collected into several ponds, one above another, 
in which it was kept in reserve till required for irrigation. 
The crops cultivated were buckwdieat and a species of 
Brasdea, both in flower. A number of poplars and wil¬ 
lows were planted along the stream, but no fruit-trees. 

Beyond this cultivated tract, the road, till we reached 
Chango, was entirely barren. For several miles we con¬ 
tinued to pass tlu-ough a most extraordinary accumida- 
tion of transported blocks, acattend irregularly on the 
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gently sloping sides of the mountains. They covered a 
very large area, and occurred in such almost incredible 
profusion, that the road seemed to lie in a hollow among 
fragments of rock on all sides. They were all angular; 
and at so considerable an elevation as 12,000 feet, I 
have now no hesitation in referring them to glacier ac¬ 
tion. The rock in situ, was clay-slate, with copious gra¬ 
nite veins, and the boulders were in general the same. 
In one place, however, a dark mica-slate, with large 
crystals of cyanite, was the predominating rock of the 
erratic blocks, which no doubt might have been traced to 
its source in the ravine above, as I nowhere saw it in situ 
(luring the day. 

After passing the torrent which (xjcupies the centre 
of the valley, the road very gradually approaches the 
Piti river, from which it had at first receded consider¬ 
ably. We could now observe that the mountains which 
overhung the river in this part of its course were mueh 
less precipitous, and the valley wider and more open, 
than around Lio. Alluvial beds of great thickness every¬ 
where rcst(!d on the ancient rocks, assuming the most 
diversified forms, but in general thicker and higher on 
the sides of the hills, at some distance from the river, 
than in the centre of the valley. About a mile and a 
half from Chango, the road began to descend rather 
ra])idly idong a dry water-course tilled with huge boul¬ 
ders. It them crossed a stream, which had cut for itself 
a Very deep channel through the alluvial conglomerate, 
and ascended slightly to the village of Chango. Close 
to the last stream was a bed of very fine clay, which 
had a thickness of at least twenty-five feet, and did 
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not appear to contain any stones, pebbles, or fragments 
of rock. This clay had quite a different appearance 
from the alluvial conglomerate, which covered it, with¬ 
out appearing to pass into it. It occurred extensively 
in several places in the neighbourhood of Chango, and 
had entirely the appearance of having be.en deposited 
in a very tranquil lake, while the alluvium which 
rested upon it, and, therefore, was of more recent for¬ 
mation, contained so many fragments of rock, all seem¬ 
ingly angular, that its origin could scarcely be assigned 
to deposition under water, unless under some very pe¬ 
culiar circumstances. 

Chango is situated in the middle of an open, nearly 
level tract of considerable size, which slopes very gently 
towards the Piti river. The cultivation is extensive, 
water being more than usually abundant, so that much 
of the ground is swampy from its waste, and covered 
with tufts of a small Iris and a species of Equisduw. 
The barley had been all cut, as well as the beans, which 
are here grown to some extent. Buckwheat, and rape- 
seed (a species of Brassica) were still in flower, and the 
millet quite green. Apricot-trees were still common, 
though the elevation of Chango is about 10,600 feet. 
The village lies nearly opposite to Shialkar, but sepa¬ 
rated from it by the Piti river, which, at the bridge of 
that place, is elevated exactly 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

A little way above Shialkar and Chango, two very con¬ 
siderable rivers unite to form the Piti river. The larger 
of these, descending from the north-west, is known by 
the same name. The other, which flows from the north- 
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east, may be called the Parang river, by which name it is 
known in the upper part of its course; lower down, it 
seems to be usually called Zungsam. The direct road 
from Hangarang to the Indus lies up this river, which 
unfortunately flows for several days’ journey through 
districts which are included within the Chinese frontier. 
It was our wish to proceed by the most expeditious 
route, and at the same time that nearest the line of 
boundary, to Hanle. It was, therefore, our object to 
effect, if possible, a passage up the Zungsam river, though, 
as we knew that Captain Gerard and M. Joequemont 
had both been stopped upon the frontier, we had no 
reason to anticipate any more favourable result. 

We therefore took, on leaving Change, a north-eas¬ 
terly direction, proceeding, on the 27th of August, to a 
village on the left bank of the Parang or Zungsam river, 
ealled Changar, the same place which, by Gerard and 
Jacquemont, is named Chnngrezing. Leaving the culti¬ 
vated lands of Change, and crossing the stream which 
skirts the plain, we immediately commenced a steep zig¬ 
zag ascent over a barren shingly road, to the heights 
whieh overhang the village to the north-east. After a 
very fatiguing climb of not less than 1300 feet, we at¬ 
tained the summit of the ridge, and advanced along it 
for some distance without mueh change of level, but still 
gradually ascending among low-topped gravelly hills. 
A very steep ascent followed to the summit of the pass, 
which was called Changrang La*, and eould not be 
much under 13,000 feet. The whole ascent was ()x- 

* La, in Western Tibet, seems to mean ala-nys s patt. To the east¬ 
ward it is often translated rnmntai*. 

I 
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treniely barren, the arid slopes producing a minimum 
of vegetation. A fleshy Cruciferous plant, with a strong 
pungent taste not unlike horse-radish {ChrUtolea of 
Decaisne in Jacquemont), a fine Nepela {N. floccosa, 
Benth.), and a little Stipa, were the only novelties; and 
these, with the Ephedra, a little Lactuca, an aromatic 
species of Chenopodium [C. Bofn/s), the Tibetan Euphor¬ 
bia, and a shrubby white-flowered spinous Astrapafus, 
were almost all the plants observed. 

From the summit of the pass, the road descended 
abruptly into a deep ravine, which originated in a 
snoTvy mountain to the south. At the bottom of this 
ravine, between rocky precipitous banks, ran a consider¬ 
able torrent, which was crossed by a very frail wooden 
bridge. Immediately after crossing, the road began to 
ascend rapidly, rising to an elevation only a few hun¬ 
dred feet lower than the pass from which we had de¬ 
scended, after which, half a mile of nearly level road 
brought us to oiir camp at Changar, a small village on 
a stony hill, of which only one house seemed habitable. 
A few fields of barley, not yet ripe, separated our 
tents from the village; these were irrigated by a small 
streamlet, whose soiu-co was a spring on the rocky hill¬ 
side a few hundred yards off, shaded by a few rose¬ 
bushes and a small clump of juniper-trees. 

We remained one day stationary at Changar, to com¬ 
plete some arrangements which were required previous 
to our leaving the district of Hangarang; and on the 
29th we proceeded to ascend the valley of the Zungsam 
river, intending, if no obstacles were offered, to follow 
its course and the regular road to Hanle; but in case of 
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obstruction, which there was every reason to apprehend, 
to adopt the plan which had been already followed both 
by Gerard and Jacquemont, of crossing the river, en¬ 
camping on its north bank, and proceeding in a westerly 
direction along the course of the Piti river to the Parang 
pass, in which direction we could effect a passage to 
Hanle without the necessity of entering on the territories 
under Chinese control. 

Our road, for about three miles, was undulating, with 
rather a tendency to descend, but without any abrupt 
change of level. It lay along the gently sloping side of 
the ridge, and crossed a good many little ravines. To 
the right was the crest of the ridge; to the left, the valley 
of the Zungsam river, which was nearly 2000 feet below, 
the slope being very precipitous. In many of the ra¬ 
vines, where there was a stream of water, there was a 
dense jungle of shrubs, which contrasted strongly with 
the barrenness of the hills. A willow, rose, Lonicera, a 
shrubby Astragalus, an Artemisia, a Potentilla of large 
size, and a black currant, closely resembling that of our 
gardens, were the principal shrubs; and the herbaceous 
vegetation was the same as in similar places since entering 
the Tibetan region. The currant, which occurred here 
for the first time, was quite a new species; its ripe fruit 
was quite black, and had the size and flavour of the com¬ 
mon black currant, with, however, a considerable degree 
of acidity. 

About three miles from Changar, an abrupt descent 
led from the platform on which we had been travelling, 
to the level of t^e banks of the river, more than 1000 
feet lower. The path by which we descended was steep, 

I 2 
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rocky, and difficult. The rock was still clay-slate, with 
granite veins. The granite in general very much ex¬ 
ceeded in quantity the rock into which it had been 
injected, as was well seen on several precipitous clifis 
along the course of the stream, in which the stratification 
of the slaty rock and the ramifications of the granite 
could be examined in detail. The banks of the river 
were adorned with a species of Myricaria, a small tree, 
with very delicate graceful foliage and beautiful rose- 
coloured flowers. 

On reaching the small streamlet which forms the fron¬ 
tier of the Chinese dominions, we found, as indeed we 
expected, that there was no intention of permitting us to 
proceed by the direct road to Hanle; and all arguments 
to induce a compliance with our wish proving ineffectual, 
we agreed to take the route up the Piti river by Dankar, 
and were then permitted to proceed about a mile, to the 
village of Kyuri, where we encamped for the day. I 
have now no doubt that if we had resolutely advanced, 
no serious opposition to our progress would have been 
made; but our instructions were so precise that we should 
not have been justified in using the smallest ■ degree of 
force, or incurring any risk of a collision. 

To reach Kyuri*, we crossed the Zungsam river by a 
very remarkable natural bridge, composed of an enor¬ 
mous block of granite, which has in some way been placed 
across the stream, at a spot where it is much contracted 
in width, flowing in a deep rocky fissure from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet in width, evidently of great depth. At 

* jaeqaemont writes this name Shin. I follow the orthography 
which I find in my notes made at the time. 
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this point a considerable number of boulders of large 
size are piled on both banks, of which the one that spans 
the channel is eighty-five feet in length and probably 
not less than forty in width and twenty in depth; it is 
placed obliquely across the stream, its left or southern 
extremity being lower, and inclined at so considerable 
an angle that the passage is one of some difficulty for 
horses and loaded cattle, though for men, with ordi¬ 
nary care, it is quite easy. The higher end is so much 
elevated above the surface on which it rests, that a 
rudely constructed stair of stones is necessary to enable 
travellers to descend. 

Our encamping ground at Kyuri was on a gently 
sloping barren plain, seven or eight hundred feet above 
the valley of the Zungsam, and was reached by a short 
steep ascent from the l)ridge. There was no cultivation; 
but about a mile to the east, a long sloping tract of allu¬ 
vium interposed between the mountains and the river 
was covered with green fields, though it had only two 
houses and not a single tree. Alluvium abounded in 
every direction, forming steep sloping banks, often much 
woni away by running water, and occasionally from two 
to three hundred feet in thickness. The plain on which 
we were encamped was also of recent origin; it consisted 
of a fine clay, curiously worn into cliffs and narrow 
ridges. A few layers of fine sand were included in the 
clay, and by a careful search I found three or four small 
fresh-water shells in the clay, belonging to at least two 
species—one a Lymnaa, the other a Planorbii. The 
shells were, however, very scarce, and all found near 
one spot, nor did any other portion of the deposit seem 
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fos^liferouB. The clay was in front of and below our 
encampment, and was covered by coarse alluvial con¬ 
glomerate. 

The road up the valley of the Parang river being 
tabooed to us by the jealousy of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, it became necessary to make a very considerable 
detour, no practicable road being known in the moun¬ 
tains north of Piti, between that which we were thus 
prevented from following, and the Parang pass, to reach 
which we had to make five or six marches up the Piti 
river before turning to the north. On leaving Kyuri, 
on the 30 th of August, we ascended gently on a bare 
gravelly hill for several hundred feet, and then proceeded 
for two miles to the westward, along the steep side of 
the mountain. The road was rocky and very barren, 
the caper and an Astragalus being almost the only 
plants seen. We then descended rapidly, so as to reach 
the bank of the Piti river, at the place where it makes 
its great bend and assumes a southerly direction. Here 
it is joined by the Giu (Gumdo of Jacquemont), a con¬ 
siderable stream, which has its source in the lofty and 
inaccessible range to the north. This torrent had ex¬ 
cavated a deep channel in the alluvial beds, which were 
composed of alternations of coarse incoherent conglome¬ 
rate and fine clay. In this ravine, which sheltered them 
from the bleak winds of the more exposed slopes, I 
found a luxuriant growth of shrubs; of which the com¬ 
monest forms were the rose, ash, Colutea, Rhamnm, My- 
ncaria, Capparis, Ephedra, and Artemisia. As soon as 
the stream was passed, a steep ascent commenced, but 
the luxuriant vegetation at once disajipeared, and the road 
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was as barren, dusty, and stony as usual. We ascended 
only to descend again, and encamped on a small level 
spot forty or fifty feet above the Piti river, destitute of 
cultivation or inhabitants, but known to the people of the 
district by the name of Huling. 

On our next day’s journey, the country at first pre¬ 
sented the same general character. The mountains along 
the road were lofty and rugged, and sloped steeply to the 
river. A mass of alluvial deposit generally rested on 
their bases, and the road lay at no great distance above 
the river, rising a few hundred feet to pass over the spius, 
and again descending on their western sides. The steep 
slopes were in several places covered with an incrusta¬ 
tion of hard angular breccia, with a calcareous matrix, 
the origin of which I conceive to have been the same as 
that of the breccia noticed in the vicinity of Sungnam. 
Across the river there was a considerable tract of level 
ground, covered with cultivation surrounding a small 
village, with a few poplar and willow trees; but the left 
bank, on which we travelled, was entirely barren. Nearly 
opposite this village, the bank of the river becoming steep 
and precipitous, we ascended about a thousand feet, and 
continued at that elevation till the difiSculty was passed, 
after which we returned to the river-side. At this ele¬ 
vation two or three springs broke out on the steep face 
of the hill, and, trickling down Mnong the rocks below, 
promoted the growth of a few willows and rose-bushes, 
and a small thicket of Hippopkqe. Round the springs 
the ground was covered with a slight saline exudation. 

The village of Lari, at which we encamped, is elevated 
11,200 feet. It occupies a large extent of alluvial sur- 
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face, sloping at a very small angle from the base of the 
mountains to the river, at a place where a stream issued 
from among the mountains. The cultivated lands are 
extensive, but very bare of trees when compared vrith 
the villages iu Kunawar, or even in Hangaraug. One 
apricot-tree only could be seen in the village lands, but 
there were still a few willows and poplars. The flora of 
the cultivated tracts had not altered. The little Iris, 
first seen at Change, was very common, and the gen¬ 
tians, PotentiUa, Astragali, and other small plants, were 
the same as had been common since crossing the Hanga- 
rang pass; the season, however, was so far advanced, that 
much of the luxuriant vegetation had withered away. 
The crops of wheat and barley were quite ripe, and had 
been partly cut; but a few fields of millet were still green. 

In the neighbourhood of Lari, the Piti valley is con¬ 
siderably more open than lower down. It had, indeed, 
been gradually expanding since we joined it at Lio. 
The mountains now recede considerably from the river, 
a long sloping surface of alluvium being interposed, 
which is at one time largely developed on the north side 
of the river, in which case the southern spur generally 
projects. A little further on, the northern mountains 
send down a projecting spur, and an open tract is seen 
to the south. The mountains behind the alluvial plat¬ 
forms rise very abruptly, and present towards the plain, 
steep, almost perpendicular slopes, which, from the pe¬ 
culiar nature of the rock, a very fragile slate, aie covered 
by a steeply-slop’ug mass of debris almost to the top. 
This talus, indeed, on some of the cliffs behind Lari, 
seems to rise to the very summit of the ridges. 
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It is not easy to convey an idea in words of the mode 
in which these mountains are arranged, unless it is re¬ 
collected that it is an universal rule that all mountains 
are ramifications of an axis, giving off branches on both 
sides, and that each branch is again divided in a similar 
manner, tUl the ultimate divisions are arrived at. All 
mountainous districts are in this respect similar to one 
another, and differ principally in the proportion borne 
by the altitude to the superficial extent of the ranges of 
which they are composed. An examination of the maj) 
will show that the axis of the range which lies north of 
the Piti valley, passes tlirough the Parang pass, and in 
fact occupies the midway between the Piti and Parang 
rivers, terminating in the great bend of the latter, to 
the east of its junction with the Piti. The whole of 
this range is of great altitude, and it seems to rise in 
elevation to the eastward, no passage being kiiowm 
fiu’ther east than the Parang pass. The primary branches 
of this chain, descending towards the Piti valley, arc 
separated by considerable tributaries which discharge 
themselves into that river. In general, these lateral 
streams have, in the lower part of their course, very 
rugged rocky channels, but they rise rajiidly, and, at a 
* distance of a few miles from the main river, their ravines 
expand into open valleys, three or foui’ thousand feet above 
its level. The ramifications of the primary branches arc, 
as might be expected, in their upper part concealed 
among the mountains, but those- near their termination 
abut upon the main valley, in a series of ridges separated 
by little streamlets. We have, tlien'fore, as wc ascend 
the Piti river, not a wall of mountain, parallel to its 
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course, but a succession of ridges, more or less perpen¬ 
dicular to it, all descending from a great elevation, and 
rapidly diminishing in height. The result is necessarily 
a great degree of irregularity, the width of the alluvial 
belt varying much, while the direction of the ridges, and 
of the cliffs by which they are bounded, is constantly 
changing. 

Leaving Lari on the 1st of September, we continued 
our journey up the Piti valley. The road lay partly on 
the platforms of alluvial conglomerate, and partly over 
the steep shingly talus which rested on the hills where 
they were not separated by alluvium from the river. 
One alluvial plain, about two miles from Lari, was well 
cultivated with the usual crops, the barley being quite 
ripe, the wheat very nearly so, the oil-seed and buck¬ 
wheat out of flower, and the millet, of which there were 
only a few holds, still green. The platforms of alluvium 
have, in general, an irregularly triangular form, the base 
resting on the river, the apex at the termination of a 
mountain ravine, down which a stream runs. This stream, 
instead of bisecting the platform, usually runs in a hol¬ 
low channel on one side or other between the mountains 
and the alluvium, and is, where practicable, carried off 
in small artificial conduits for the purposes of irrigation. 
The platforms always slope gently from their apex to 
the river, and they are generally cut off in a cliff at the 
lower end. These clife always show marks of stratifica¬ 
tion, sensibly parallel to the river, and the pebbles which 
the alluvium contains, are (and have been for the last two 
days) usually rounded. 

I ought not to omit to mention, that I use the word 
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alluvium merely as a convenient mode of expression, 
without meaning to convey an idea of the mode in wliich 
these beds originate. No equally suitable word suggests 
itself, and the phenomena occur so frequently, that it is 
necessary to have some short expression by which to 
describe them. The origin of these alluvia is certainly 
very puzzling. At first sight, in any particular spot, the 
most natural suggestion is, that they have been deposited 
under water, and probably therefore in a lake. Their 
occun-ence day after day, notwithstanding the greatest 
changes of altitude, their enormous thickness in many 
places, and the peculiar position in which they occur, 
soon disjicl this idea, and throw the observer into a 
maze of doubt and difficulty, at last leading him to the 
conclusion, that no one cause is sufficient to explain the 
liighly variable phenomena which he observes, and that 
a lengthened series of patient observations will be ne¬ 
cessary before the subject can be understood. These 
observations have, yet to be supplied, but I believe I 
shall best serve future observers, by detailing as fully 
as possible the points which attracted- my attention, 
without attempting for the present to speculate upon 
the causes of the phenomena. The suggestions which 
I have to offer to the reader, will be best understood 
when I have detailed all the facts upon which they are 
foimded. 

It is especially necessary to distinguish between three 
forms of alluvium, all of which have already occurred in 
Piti. These are, first, the fine clay j secondly, the plat¬ 
forms, such as 1 have described in the last paragraph; 
and thirdly, the enormous masses, which are without any 
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definite limits, and do not seem referable to any present 
valley system. 

We encamped at Pok, a large village nearly nine miles 
from Lari. Here we found again an extensive alluvial 
platfomi, covered with much cultivation; and on the 
mountain ravine above the village there was a consider¬ 
able grove of young juniper-trees. A week or two before, 
1 should have considered them as scattered trees; now 
they had quite the appearance of a forest, so bare had 
the eountry been since crossing Hangnrang. 

West of Pok, our journey of the 2nd of September 
was over the alluvial platform, which continued for two 
miles beyond the cultivation of the village, gradually 
contracting in width by the encroachment of successive 
spurs, which at Ja-st advanced close to the river. The 
road now ascended by a short steep path on the moun¬ 
tain-side, to a higher level. At the base of this ascent 
there were a great many angular masses of hmestone, 
evidently transportt;d from the valleys behind. These 
fragments were very numerous, and many of them of 
great size. They continued abundant during a great 
part of the day, but no limestone was seen, in situ. I 
have not preserved any record of the exact position of 
these angular fragments with regard to the valleys be¬ 
hind, but I have little doubt that they will be found to 
be of glacial origin, such being certainly the case in many 
other similar instances. The limestone was very com- 
paet, of a blue or grey colour, and many of the frag¬ 
ments were almost full of corvine remains. 1 collected 
many fossiliferous specimens, which were afterwards de¬ 
spatched from Iltmlc to Simla by a messenger, on whom 
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we thought we could rely, but they never reached their 
destination*. 

We encamped at Dankar, after travelling ten miles. 
This place is the principal village of the Piti vall^, and 
is 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. The valley of 
the Piti is here very wide, and divided into numerous 
channels, which are separated by low gravelly islands, 
the whole width of the river being not less than half a 
mUe. Here the alluvium is very highly developed, lying 
in patches on the face of the steep hills. The village of 
Dankar, though 1000 feet above the river, occupies both 
sides of a steep ridge entirely composed of alluvium. 
Nof is this its utmost limit; for several hundred feet 
above the houses, similar alluvial masses occur. These 
beds are not, however, continuous from these great ele¬ 
vations, down to the level of the river: they rest, on 
the contrary, on the ancient rocks, which are here very 
steep, and the clay may be seen in isolated projecting 
masses, capping the most prominent ridges f. 

The village of Dankar is built on arid barren sod, but 
the cultivated lands stretch fi»m about the level of the 
village almost to the river, on a very steep slope. Thick¬ 
ets of Hippophae were scattered among the cultivation, 
where the ground was swampy; and notwithstanding the 
great altitude, the exposure being favourable, the crops 
seemed good, and the wild plants were more luxuriant 

* This limestone will, 1 believe, tam oat to be the counterpart of the 
limestones of Silurian age, which form one of the most interesting 
results of the labours of Captain R. Stracbey, in Rumaon and Gnrhwa). 

t A very excellent sketch of the fort and village of Dankar, by Mr. 
Trebeok, is given in Moororoft’s Travels, in which the appearance and 
position of the allnvial masses is well represented. 
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than usual. One of the new species observed was a 
pretty gentian {G. Moorcroftiana, Wall.), interesting as 
having been one of the few plants sent from the Tibetan 
country by the unfortunate traveller whose name it bears. 
It is also a common species in the valley of Dras, in which, 
perhaps, Mr. Moorcroft’s specimens were collected, unless, 
indeed, they were obtained in Piti by Mr. Trebeck, 
during his journey to that valley from Ladak. 

Leaving Dankar on the morning of the 3rd of Sep¬ 
tember, we ascended the heights behind the village to 
the side of the main ridge behind, along which we pro¬ 
ceeded without change of level. The mountain was 
almost precipitous, and extremely barren, but commanded 
a fine view of the open flat plain of the Piti river, de¬ 
scending from the north-west; and of the course of the 
Pin, a large tributary which descends from the south¬ 
west, at the source of which there is a pass, by which it 
is possible to descend upon the Sutlej at Wangtu. The 
mountain range interposed between the Sutlej and Piti 
valleys was, from the elevation at which we now stood, 
seen to great advantage. These mountains are, indeed, 
in the terse words of Jacquemont, “ d’une affreuse ste- 
riliteyet, in their varied outline, massive forms, and 
snow-sprinkled summits, there is no doubt a degree of 
grandeur, which produces a powerful impression. 

At about a mile and a half from Dankar, during 
which we had, with the ridge, gradually approached the 
river, the road began to descend, and we at last reached 
the bank of the river, close to which, and sometimes 
even on its gravelly bed, we continued for several miles. 
Where th' banks were lowest, and the gnivel was moist. 
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there were thickets of low shrubs, Hippophae, Mpricaria, 
Riles, and willow; elsewhere, the gravel was barren and 
unprodnctive. We encamped at Lara, a village nine miles 
from Dankar, at which there were only two poplar-trees, 
mid a very small extent of arable ground. The wheat 
was ripe and very luxiu’iant, the ears being large and 
well filled. 

On the 4th of September, we continued our jirogrcss 
up the I’iti valley, which had quite the same aspect as on 
the day before, encamping on the left bank of the river, 
opposite to the village of Rangrig, on a desert s])ot 
among limestone rocks, at an elevation of 12,300 feet. 
Here w’c had attained our furthest limit in a north-west¬ 
erly direction, our road now turning to the right, and 
ascending a considerable valley towards the Parang pass, 
in a direction which promised iiiucli novelty and interest, 
as it had only been traversed by one traveller, the un¬ 
fortunate Tre.beck, who, in the yrar 1822, travelled from 
Le to Dankar by this route. 'Tlie further course of the 
Piti river, wdiich, as we learn from iloorcroft’s travels, 
was visited in 1822 by Captain Mercer, was afte^^ards 
surveyed by Cajjtaiu Broome. It eouununieates with 
Lahul, which is the upper part of the valley ot the Clian- 
drabhaga or Cheiiab river, by the Kulziim jxiss, a depres¬ 
sion in that great branch ol the trans-butlej Himalaya, 
by which the waters of the Sutlej and its tributaries on 
the east, are separated from those oi the Chenab and 
Beas. 

During our journey through the district of Piti, the 
weather had been almost uniformly dry and serene, 
though we were now in the very height of the Indian 
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rainy season. The only exception occurred while we 
were encamped at Changar, on the lower part of the 
Parang river, about the 29th of August, when the sky 
was for two days very cloudy, and on one night it rained 
gently for nearly half an hour. The clouds were, how¬ 
ever, high, and never dense, and the unsettled state of 
the atmosphere was of very short continuance. While 
it lasted, it was accompanied by violent wind, very irre¬ 
gular in direction. 

In every part of Piti we found the margins of springs, 
and the grassy turf which grew on low swampy spots 
along the river, covered with a saline incrustation, in the 
form of a dry efflorescence, which encrusted the blades 
of grass. It appeared to be confined to the vicinity of 
water, the barren rocky tracts 'being destitute of it. 
This saline matter, as elsewhere in Tibet, consists of ses- 
quicarbonate of soda, and, as a consequence of the abun¬ 
dance of that alkali, soda-producing plants were common, 
especially ChenopoJiacem, among which the common 
Salsola Kali was very abundant. 

The district of Piti, which was fonnerly almost inde¬ 
pendent, but paid tribute to, or exchanged presents with, 
all the Tibetan countries in its neighbourhood, namely, 
with Gam, Ladak, and Lahul, as well as with Kunawar, 
followed in 1846 the fortunes of Lahul in being trans¬ 
ferred to British rule. It is a very thinly populated 
valley, the villages being small and distant, and the 
arable tracts of no great extent. The mountains on its 
southern border, by which it is separated from Kuna¬ 
war, are so very elevated that they entirely intercept all 
access of humidity from the districts to the northward of 
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them, and render the climate entirely rainless. The 
houses are in consequence very generally built of unbumt 
bricks, made of the fine lacustrine clay so common in 
the valleys, and their flat roofs are thickly covered with 
a layer of the same material. 
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Leave Valley of Piti river—Kibar—Cultivation above 14,000 feet— 
Vegetation of mountaina—Hocky gorge—Encampment at 17,000 
feet—Parang Pasi—Snow-bed and glacier—^Firat planta at 16,600 
feet—Parang valley—Gorge leading to Chumoreri Lake—Kiang, or 
wild horae—Chumurti—Hemarkable grassy plain—Lanak Pass— 
Granite boulders—Plants above 18,000 feet—Undulating hilly 
country—Hade plain—Vegetation—Monastery of Hade. 

OuE last occupation in the valley of the Piti river was 
to make the necessary arrangements for the transport of 
our baggage through the deserts which were to be trar 
versed before we should again arrive at inhabited tracts. 
The principal part of our effects were carried by men, 
but our party was so large that it was nqt easy to pro¬ 
vide porters for the necessary amount of food during 
a journey of a week in an uninhabited country. A 
motley group of ponies, asses, and yaks therefore formed 
part of the train which accompanied us into the desert 
country between Piti and the Indus. 

Three miles north-west of our encamping ground op¬ 
posite Rangrig, we left the Piti river on the morning of 
the 6th of September, turning up the valley of a consi¬ 
derable stream which here joined the main river. The 
platform of alluvium on which we had been travelling 
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continued for about half a mile up the lateral valley, 
and was covered with large boulders of angular fragments. 
The rock was limestone, the same as had occurred every¬ 
where since leaving Lara. A little village called Ki, 
and a large monastery, situated on a curious, seemingly 
isolated, conical hill above the village, were passed on the 
right hand. Soon after, the ascent became rapid on a 
steep ridge to the east of the stresBn, and the Piti valley 
was completely shut out from view as we got in among 
the mountains. The ridge by which we ascended was 
barren and stony, and produced little vegetation. A 
curious broad-leaved Allium, was the only novelty. We 
continued to ascend along the stream tiU we reached the 
village of Kibar, at which we encamped, at an elevation 
of 13,800 feet, in a narrow vaUey surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains. 

Kibar is rather a pleasing-looking village, remarkable 
for its houses being all built of stone, instead of the 
mud or unburnt brick so commonly used in the valley of 
Piti. It is situated on the summit of a limestone rock, 
on the right bank of the stream. Our tents were on a 
patch of green-sward on the opposite bank, separated 
from the village by a deep ravine. Crossing this on the 
morning of the 6th, we ascended the slope of the hill 
above the village, among cultivation which rose on the 
hill-side fully 300 feet higher. Except one field of oil¬ 
seed, the crops were all barley, which was ripe, and 
partly cut: it was appamitly very poor, being thin and 
deficient in ear. After leaving the cultivation, we con¬ 
tinued to ascend on the ridge, till we attained an elevation 
of nearly 15,000 feet, at w'hich height the road wound 
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round the sides of hills, without any considerable change 
of level, for two or three miles. It w'as still early morn¬ 
ing, and the air was very frosty. Every little rill was 
covered with a thick coating of ice, and some small 
swamps which we passed were crisp with frost. 

Notwithstanding the considerable elevation, I noticed 
but little in the vegetation different from that common 
in Piti. The forms were by no means so alpine as on 
the passes between Kunawar and Hangarang, though 
the elevation w'as greater than on any of these. It 
was probably owing to the aridity of the climate that 
the flora, at elevations of 15,000 feet, instead of being 
composed of delicate alpine plants, was much the same 
as it had been 4000 feet lower. The rose, the common 
Rhamnm of Piti, a little shrubby Poteniilla, a spinous 
Astragalus, and several Artemisia, were the common 
shrubs, and two species of rhubarb grew abundantly on 
the dry hills above Kibar. The Duma, which shuns the 
level country, the Allium first observed the day before, and 
Lamium rhomboiilcum of the Hangarang pass, were almost 
the only striking plants observed; all the others were those 
of the ordinary flora of the dry hills and gravelly plains 
of the Piti valley. It is necessary, of course, in comparing 
this vegetation with that of the jasses, to recollect that 
we were here in a valley, on slopes smrounded on all 
sides by lofty ridges, not on the summit of a range over¬ 
looking everything around, or only surpassed a very little 
by the continuation of the same ridge; so that the tem- 
peratiure of the summer months must be considerably 
higher than on the more exposed though less elevated 
passes. 
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Further on, the road descended rapidly to the stream, 
which flowed in a rocky gorge, through which we held 
our course for three miles. A few willows, and stunted 
shrubs of Myricaria, occurred on the descent, and the 
willow was found occasionally on the banks of the stream 
in the gorge, which was enclosed by high and steep lime¬ 
stone rocks on both sides. These gradually contracted 
as we advanced, but again expanded at the point where 
we encamped, which was close to the bank of the stream. 
The ravine being now more open, w’e could see the hills 
to better advantage, and were struck with astonishment 
at the desolation by which we were siurounded. We were, 
in truth, in a wilderness of rocks, which to the south 
closed together, so as to shut in the ravine by which we had 
ascended. High walls of cliffs rose on either hand to an 
elevation of at least 1500 feet, displaying a natiual sec¬ 
tion of a multitude of strata, which seemed to be repeated 
again and again in a succession of beds of limestone and 
slate. The elevation of our encampment was 14,800 feet. 

On the 7th of September, the wish of our guides and 
porters according with our own, we did not cross the 
Parang pass, which was still five miles distant, and nearly 
4000 feet above us, but contented oiuselves by ascending 
to the highest water, perhaps 1500 feet below the sum¬ 
mit. We ascended on a steep shingly ridge to the right 
of the stream where we had passed the night. Tufts of 
Lamium rhmiboideum grew among the loose shiuglf’, but 
no other plant seemed to vegetate in such an ungeuial 
soil. When we had parsed from the shingle, which 
wa.s confined to the base of the ascent, the ridge was 
dn iiiul gi'avelly, with tufts of Dama and of a species 
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of nettle. Above 10,600 feet, the spur was rocky and 
uneven, and some alpine vegetation was observed, for 
which 1 conjecture that the melting of the snow had 
probably supplied moisture, as lower down the sterility 
had been complete. About fifteen species were collected, 
two PotentiUa, Bicbersteinia udora, a Lychnis, a little 
tufted sa.vifragc, and species of Nepeta, Artemisia, Gna- 
phalivm, Snirssiirefi, AUardia, Polyyonum, liheum, Blitum, 
one grass, and a fern. Three or four lichens grew on 
the stones, and 1 obtained one specimen of a moss without 
fructification. The AUardia, a pretty little rose-coloured 
flower, with an agreeable smell, was the only new sjiccies ; 
all the others were already familiar to me. They grew 
in the crevices of the rocks, in extremely small (luantity, 
struggling as it were for existence against the unfavour¬ 
able circumstances to w'hich they were exposed. 

A stony ravine, elevated about 17,000 feet, was the 
[iluce selected for our encampment. A small stream, 
supplied by a jiatch of snow a little way above, trickled 
down under the angular gravel. The ascent had been 
extremely fatiguing, because almost without intermission, 
and we were glad of rest on reaching that elevation. 
During the day, however, I ascended a ridge of rugged 
rocks, which rose above our tents to a height of more 
than 600 feet, being desirous of ascertaining to what ele¬ 
vation I should find vegetation. An Alsine was common 
among the gravel, with two small plants which were not 
in a determinable state; and on the rocks, to the highest 
level to which 1 succeeded in ascending (probably 17,600 
feet), the little AUardia continued to occur occasionally 
The ridge afforded a good view of the mountains round. 
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The range to the north, which we had still to cross, lay 
in a semicircle behind; to the east was the continuation 
of the ridge by which we ascended; and a deep hollow 
lay to the west. Rugged rock everywhere met the view. 
The slates which alternated with the limestone were so 
very brittle that they everywhere' formed piles of angular 
fragments, which filled all the hollows, and formed a 
sloping talus against every precipice. The view was 
one not to be forgotten, its desolation far surpassing any 
conception of waste and utter barrenness which I could 
have formed. 

During the whole day 1 w’ns never free from a dull 
headache, evidently cau.sed by the great elevation. Rest 
relieved it, but the least exertion brought it back again. 
It continued all evening, as long as I was awake, and 
still remained in the moniing of the 8th, when I rose 
soon after daybreak to prepare for the journey. A few 
paces took us beyond the shingly ravine in which we had 
been encamped, and the remainder of the ascent was 
throughout over loose angular fr^;ment8, the dehrk of 
the cliffs on the right. Under the latter we passed, wind¬ 
ing round the side of the semicircular bay, till we got to 
about its centre, when the ascent became excessively 
steep and toilsome. The exertion of raising the body 
was very fatiguing, and the last few hundred yards were 
only accomplished after many pauses. A few large 
patches of snow lay in hollows along the road; but up to 
the very crest of the pass there was no trace of perpetual 
snow, nor even any continuous snow-bed. 

The summit of the Parang pass is a niurow ridge, 
covered with large blocks of stone. To the north lay a 
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large field of snow, sloping downwards at a very gentle 
angle. In this direction the view was limited within 
two miles by steep rugged mountains, which closed in on 
both sides. To the right and left also, the pass was 
overlooked by ridges close at hand. The only direction 
ill which a distant view was obtained was south, where 
the mountains beyond the Piti river were beautifully seen ; 
from the gi-eat elevation at which we stood, their summits 
were everywhere in view; their elevation was surprisingly 
unifonn, and the whole range was capped with snow. 
The mountains close at hand presented much the same 
appearanee as I had seen from the rocks above our en- 
cumpinent the day befoiv. 

I reached the summit of the pa.ss, which has an ele¬ 
vation of 18,500 feet, at a quarter before eight in the 
morning. At that time the temperature was 28°; and 
a cold southerly wind blew with considerable violence, 
making us seek the shelter of the blocks which lay 
around. A small red lichen, {Lecanora ininiatai) on 
the Augments of rock, was the only vegetable produc¬ 
tion I observed. After an hour’s rest, we commenced 
the descent over the snow-bed, proceeding towards a gap 
which was visible in the mountains. The snow was 
hard frozen, and crisp under the feet. Descending 
steadily without any fatigue, we were soon evidently on a 
snow-covered glacier. A few fissures were passed, but 
mostly not above a few inches wide, and none that we 
could not with ease step over, the widest not exceeding 
two feet. At a distance of about a mile and a half from 
the crest, the mountains, which on both sides surrounded 
the snow-bed in the form of a circle, had so uiiieh up- 
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pToached to one another, that they formed a narrow 
valley, down which the snowy mass continued in the form 
of a rugged glacier. We now left the surface of the ice, 
and proceeded along the stony side of the ravine, with 
the glacier on our left liand, and steep limestone rocks 
on our right. Blocks of limestone strewed our path as 
we descended, and numerous small fragments of the same 
rock covered the edge of the glacier. 

About three 7niles from the summit of the pass the 
glacier terminated abruptly in a bluff precipice, the 
height of which was more than 100 feet. Little rills 
of water were, at the time we passed (OJ a.m.), trickling 
from every ])art of the surface, and a small streamlet ran 
along the edge of the glacier under an arch of ice. 'ITie 
structure was liere very evident: broad white bauds, and 
imrr(j\ver oiu's of a dirty colour, from the earthy matter 
which tliey luul absorbed, ran parallel to the slope of the 
l■a\ill(^ the arches or kajps (so well explained by Professor 
I'oi-lies in his delightful work on the glaciers of the Alps) 
being drawn out to a great length. 

At the termination of the glacier, we descended ironi 
the steep mountuin-si«lc, along which we had hitherto 
travelled, to the flat plain, the continuation of the surface 
on which the glacier rrated. On this descent the first 
vegetation appeared at an elevation of about 16,600 
feet. Two small grasses, BiebenleiHia odora, a Lychnit, 
and a little villous Adragalm, were the plants observed: 
they grew in the crevices of the rock, and scarcely rose 
above the ground. None of the species were different 
from those collected in the mountains of Piti. 

When we had reached the middle of the valley, so as 
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to be exactly in face of the glacier, we found that a large 
stream issued from a vaulted cavity at its termination. 
For some hundred feet the stream ran among large 
masses of ice, as if the glacier had very recently extended 
further, and had melted away irregularly, lea'ving these 
masses standing. Lea'ving the glacier, we still followed 
the valley, which was confined on both sides by steep 
cliffs. Wc kept close to the stream, walking over its 
gravelly bed, and I collected a few more plants as I de¬ 
scended ; none, however, new to me. A little Nepeta, 
four species of Potentilla, a Gnaphalium, several grasses 
and Cariccs, and a very small fern, were the species. 
About three miles from the end of the glacier we found 
our tents pitched on a small plain, connected with a 
lateral ravine, and covered with tufts of Dama, and a 
little species of Alniiw in flat tufts, which was quite 
new to me. The elevation of our encampment was 
16,000 feet. 

Wc followed the couree of I In* \'alle v into which we 
had thus descended, for three days, without meeting with 
any inhahitaiits, and through so uniform a country, that 
it is unnecessary to detail ciich day’s journey. Rugged 
and rocky mountains, of niodenite elevation, principally 
limestone, bounded the view on both sides. In front we 
seldom saw more than a few miles; and behind, the view 
was in general equally limited, tluaigh occasionally we 
could see, up a lateral valley, the peak of a sno'ny moun¬ 
tain. The valley was abiiost invariably wide and level, 
once or t'wicc only intcmqited by projecting ridges of 
low rocks advancing to its centre. Low ])ktfbnns of 
alluvium, like those of Piti, occujticd the wider parts. 
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their upper angles resting (as in Piti) on the opening of 
lateral ravines, while their bases were cut into cliffs by 
the stream. 

During these three days we descended from 16,000 
to about 14,800 feet. The surrounding mountains vtere 
quite barren and desolate. The gravelly plains were 
covered with tufts of Bama and of the curious tufted 
AMne, which formed dense flattened hassock-like masses, 
of considerable size. The soil was very saline, and as 
we descended it gradually became more so. In the 
earlier part of the descent, the alpine forms were the 
same as those to the south of the Parang pass, and the 
plants were few in number and much scattered. Lower 
down, however, more novelty was met with. A little 
Avillow was the first shrubby plant, and was followed by 
Ephedra, Myricaria, and Hippophae, all much stunted. 
Still lower there were large patches of green-sward along 
the stream, generally swampy, and always covered with 
a saline incrustation. Artemisiee, Astrayali, Gentiana, 
and PoteniilltB, were the commonest forms, with a 
number of saline plants, chiefly ChenopodiacetB, which 
abounded on the lowest spots. 

On the 11th, the last of these three days, the vegeta¬ 
tion had quite lost its alpine character, notwithstanding 
that the elevation was still 15,000 feet. No Biebenteinia 
was seen, and the little species of PotentiUa, Altine, 
Saxifraga, CrucifertB, and Panumia, were no longer 
met with. The large Hyoeegamue of Piti {Belenia of 
Decaisne) had made its appearance, with tall Artemisia, 
a Clematis, a rank-growing Corydalis, Cicer Soongaricum, 
and other plants in no way alpine. I was much sur- 
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prised to observe so complete a change in so moderate a 
descent, and very much interested to find that the alpine 
flora had so completely disappeared. I regret that I am 
as yet unable to give my results in more perfect form, the 
necessary comparison and determination of the species 
collected still remaining to be done. 

During our descent wc had gradually taken a more 
easterly course, and on the 11th our direction was nearly 
due east. On this day we passed the gorge in the 
mountains, up which the road tmais to the Chumoreri 
lake, by which Mr. Trebeek had travelled to and "from 
Ladakh. This would have btvn onr most direct route 
to Le, but we were desirous of visiting the more eastern 
districts, so as to reach the Indus as soon as possible. 
The mountains in this gorge suddenly lowered; a wide 
gravelly plain sloped gently up to a low ridge, which did 
not appear to rise higher than two or three hundred feet 
above the level of the Parang river. Bi^yond this ridge, 
on the assiu'ance of om: guides, confirmed by Major 
Cnmiinghani, who had on a former occasion travelled 
alo^ig tile Chumoreri lake as far as its southern Ltxtremity, 
lies the lake, without any more considerable elevation 
separating it from the Parang river. 

It is much to be regretted that the late period of the 
season, and the other important objects which we had to 
accomplish, should have prevented us from crossing this 
narrow neck of land. It would probably have thrown 
much light upon the question of the origin and nature 
of the salt lakes, fl'hich arc, as is well known, scattered 
over 'fibet. Central Asia, and Siberia. The Chumoreri 
lake has certainly no outlet, but from the natme of the 
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surrounding mountains, everywhere steep and lofty, there 
can he no doubt that at one period its waters were dis¬ 
charged at its south end by the narrow valley which we 
saw from the south side of the Parang river*. An accu¬ 
rate determination of the height of the separating ridge 
above the present surface of the lake, a careful examina¬ 
tion of the configuration of the surface at its southern 
end, and an analysis of the water, which is described as 
sufficiently brackish to be unpleasant though not abso¬ 
lutely undrinkable, would certainly enable conclusions to 
be drawn as to the nature of the cause which has lowered 
the level of the waters of the lake, and so put an end to 
its discharge. 

In the plain which sloped gently upwards from the 
Parang river towards the Chumoreri lake, we saw for the 
first time a Kiang, or wild horse, but at too great a dis¬ 
tance to enable his shape and appearance to be distinctly 
made out; and the river, which was interposed between 
us, prevented our approaching nearer. We afterwards 
frequently saw these animals, but from their extreme wari¬ 
ness, and the open nature of the country, wc were never 
fortunate enough, notwithstanding repeated trials, to get 
within gunshot distance of them. They appear to 
abound at elevations between 14,000 and 16,000 feet, on 
the open undulating tracts on the summits of the moun¬ 
tain ranges, and to avoid vaEeys and rocky districts, where 
they would be liable to surprise. 

• I state these facts on the authority of Major Cunningham. Cap¬ 
tain H. Strachey visited this district in 1848, and will, I hope, soon 
make public his observations. He has ascertained that the surfaee of 
the lake, is 15,200 feet alwve the level of the sea. 
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To the eastward of the former outlet of the lake, the 
valley of the Parang river was more contracted than it 
had been in any previous part* of its course. Rocky 
hills, projecting from the southern mountains, advanced 
so close to the river, that no passage was practicable along 
their base, and the road several times ascended several 
hundred feet to cross these ridges. This ol)struction was, 
however, but temporary, lasting only for a few miles, 
beyond which the valley expanded into a very wide plain, 
extending for five or six miles in an easterly direction, 
by about half that distance from north to south. The 
borders of this wide expanse were very low platforms, 
almost horizontal, and not more than from six to ten feet 
above the river. Tire middle portion wsis a plain of 
gravel, scarcely higher than the level of the stream, and 
evidently occasionally submerged. Here the river bends 
rapidly round towards the south-east. The district at 
which we had now arrived is called Chumurti, and about 
eight or ten miles to the east of our encampment on the 
11th of September, is a village or assemblage of tents 
called Chumur, from which we obtained a supply of 
porters, to relieve the party who had accompanied us 
from Piti. Here also, in accordance with the instructions 
we had received on leaving Simla, Captain Strachey left 
us, with the intention of following the course of the 
Partuig river, as far as he conveniently could, and then 
turning to the left across one of the passes of the great 
trans-Sutlej chain to the Indus. Major Cunningham 
and myself, on the other hand, proposed to proceed by 
the direct, and equally unknown, route to Hanle, and 
thence to visit the Indus, and proceed to Le. 
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The Parang river, whose source is in the mountains im¬ 
mediately north of the Parang pass, has, as we have seen, 
at first a northerly direction, but gradually bends more 
and more to the eastward and southward, and finally 
has a nearly south-west course, where it joins the Piti 
river, nearly opposite Shialkar. Its source, as well as 
its confluence with the Piti river, are within the British 
territory; but the most important, because the most 
populous, part of its course lies within the Chinese bor¬ 
der. The boundary of the Chinese district runs nearly 
from north-east to south-west, passing a little to the west 
of Rodok, and crossing the Indus at the village of Chibra, 
where Mr. Trebeck was stopped in his attempt to pene¬ 
trate up the Indus; thence a little south of Haule, and 
across the course of the Parang river. It then bends 
more towards the south, and again crosses the Parang at 
the point where we were stopped in the end of August, 
whence its direction is nearly due south as far as Nilang, 
on the Jahnavi branch of the Ganges. 

The Parang river being a tributary of the Sutlej, by 
crossing the great chain at the Parang pass we had not 
reached the Indus valley, but hod descended into a lateral 
valley still connected with the drainage of the Sutlej. 
The great line of watershed between the Indus and 
Sutlej lay still before us. This chain, which is the pro¬ 
longation of Kailas, must be called the trans-Sutlej 
Himalaya, unless the name Himalaya be restricted to 
the chain south of the Sutlej, in which case the moun¬ 
tains of Lahul, Kishtawar, and Kashmir, would lose their 
claim to that appellation. 

Towards this chain, which we were to cross by the 
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Laiiak pass, we commenced our journey on the morning 
of the 12th of September. Our road lay across the 
Parang river, which flowed in several channels among 
the wide expanse of gravel which here formed its bed. 
The morning was bitterly- cold, and the water almost 
icy, to the great discomfort of our porters. The largest 
stream was perhaps twenty-five feet wide and two and 
a half deep, with a moderately rapid current. After 
crossing the river we took a northerly direction, leaving 
the valley or plain of the Parang river, and ascending an 
open, almost level valley, bounded by low hills. The 
mountains on the, left, which were interjwsed between 
our route and the Chumoreri lake, were the rno.st nig¬ 
ged in sight. In the centre of thi! jilain was the chan¬ 
nel of a stream, very shingly, but without water, along 
w’hich, or on alluvial banks only a few feet higher, wi? 
gradually advanced. The. level of our camp on the Parang 
river had been 14,800 feet; and from this we were now 
gradually but imperceptibly rising. The hills on either 
hand were rounded and low, but increased in height as 
we receded from the Piuang river. The. soil was very 
barren, and showed many indications of salt. Scattered 
plants of Sahola were common, with Ohrkfolea, a 
pretty Cruciferous plant, with purple flowers and fleshy 
wedge-shaped leaves, tasting strongly of horse-radish, 
which has been described by Dccaisne from specimens 
collected by Jacquemont in Piti. A little white Alpe- 
»um, which I had not previously met with, was also very 
common. 

Pour miles from the Parang river w'o reached a flat 
gras.sy plain of (’onsiderable extent, with deep black soil. 
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in which meandered a very slowly running stream, per¬ 
haps twelve feet wide, which seemed to have an outlet 
by an open valley on our right, and to join the Parang 
some miles to the east of whore we left it. A great part 
of this plain was swampy, the turf rising in little knolls, 
but round the edges and in all the higher jiarts it was 
covered with a thick incrustation of white efflorescent 
salt. To the north and east, low gently-sloping hills n.s 
barren as ever rose from the edge of the green ])lain; 
and in the north-east comer, close to the foot of the 
hills, a large fountain, discharging copiously clear taste¬ 
less cold water, was evidently the source of the stream 
which flowed over the plain. The grassy turf produced 
a considerable nmnber of plants, not a ft“w of which were 
new to me. An UntbeUifera, an Auler with large purjjle 
flowers, a Sausnitnm, and two .species of Pedicularis, out; 
with white, the other with yellow flowers, were very com¬ 
mon, its were also a s])ccies of Triylodiiv, a white Jimr.iiH, 
several Cariccs, and three or four very beautiful grasses. 
In the shallow water of the pools scattered over tlat 
plain, a species of alga was common, floating without 
iittachment. It was a broad folmccous green jilant, and 
has been determined by the Riw. M. J. Berkeley to be a 
species of Nwloc, closely allied to, if not identical with 
N. covmune, a species which occurs in all parts of the 
globe. 

After crossing this plain, and stopping to rest by the 
fountain, we began to ascend the long slopes of the hills, 
partly on a level ridge, partly along the wide sloping 
valleys by which the low hills were separated. Both 
hills and plain were frightfully arid, the aspect of tlu; 
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country being of an uniform grey colour; and coarse 
gravel, with scattered stones of larger size, everywhere 
covered the surface. The ascent was very inconsiderable 
till towards the end of the day’s joui'ncy. The distance 
travelled was about ten miles, and we encamped at about 
15,800 feet, on the left bank of a small stream which 
descended fiom the north, the borders of which were 
swampy and covered with green turf, in which the com¬ 
mon plants of the country occurred, such as little gen¬ 
tians, RanuncuH, Parnatsiti, several Polygona and Polev- 
lillcB, Carices, and grasses. On the west bank of the 
stream was a low ridge of clay-slate rocks, while on the 
right and in the valley was a heap of granite boulders; 
no doubt an ancient moraine, for the fragments were 
piled on one another to a great height, and rose far 
above the stream as well ns the ordinary level of the 
plain. 

On the ISth of September we crossed tlie Lnnak pass, 
which lay before ns at a distanee of about five miles. 
From our encampment the mountains appeared easy of 
access and rounded in outline,' and we conmienced the 
ascent by a nearly level walk across the gravelly plain. 
After a mile and a half wc rejoined the stream, and 
kept along it for a little way. Its banks were green 
with a narrow belt of turf; and the bed was often rocky, 
the rock being still clay-slatc, notwithstanding the granite 
boulders everywhere scsittercd about. The edges of the 
stream were frozen, spicida:; of thin icc adhering to the 
herbage. The .vegetation was quite alpine, the elevation 
being certainly above 16,000 feet. A Dcljihinium, which 
seemed the same as the D. Brunoniavum of the Hang- 
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arang pass, a little yellow saxifrage, and a white-flowered 
species of the same genus, which 1 believe to be the Scot¬ 
tish alpine S. cernua, an entire-leaved yellow Bananculm, 
a Pedicvlaris with purple flowers, and some grasses, were 
the most remarkable plants observed. 

After a mile, we left the ravine and ascended to the 
open gently-sloping ground on its left, still rising sensi¬ 
bly as we advanced. The surface was, as usual, dry and 
gravelly, and Oxytropk chiliophylla and a little Slijm 
were almost the only plants. We continued nearly paral¬ 
lel to the ravine, and crossed it again a little further on. 
It was now dry, and its steep stony banks were covered 
with bushes of Damn. Still gradually ascending, we 
crossed the same ravine a third time, where its bed was 
upwards of 17,000 feet. There was again no water visi¬ 
ble, but the ground was still moist, the streamlet pro¬ 
bably, as is very general in these arid regions, trickling 
under the surface among the l<x)se gravel. The little 
fdpine nettle, which 1 had first found on the northern 
spurs of Porgyul, near Changar, and again on the south¬ 
ern face of the Parang pass, was here common, as were 
two species of Alsinc, which formed <leiisc tufts. A 
little saxifrage and the Dclphimum were also still ob¬ 
served, but all the other plants had disappeared. 

Leaving the ravine for the last time, we continued 
the ascent, which became steeper as we advanced. A 
rounded ridge lay to our right hand, and we rose nearer 
and nearer to its crest. Fragments of granite, piled on one 
another in increasing numbers, covered the steep slopes. 
Rock in situ was only to be seen in one place; it was 
still clay-slate, containing a good deal of mica. Ihe top 
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of the pass was nearly level for several hundred yards, 
and covered with boulders, principally of granite, but a 
few of quartz and of a trappean rock,, quite black and 
homogeneous. The outline of the mountains was gene¬ 
rally rounded, and they rose gradually in both directions 
above the pass, which had an elevation of 18,100 feet. 
The view, both towards the direction in which we had 
come and that in which we were proceeding, was rather 
extensive, but from the prevailing uniformity of outline and 
colour it was more striking than beautiful. There were 
no trees or villages, no variation of smface greater than 
an occasional grey rock, but everywhere the same dreary 
sterile uniformity. Nothing could be seen of Lake Chu- 
moreri, which lies at least fifteen miles westward, and 
is surrounded by mountains, everywhere (except in the 
direction of the former outlet) higher than that on which 
we stood. 

The occurrence of great nccuimilations of boulders, of 
a rock different from that which occurs in situ on the 
very summit of the pass, was ([uite conformable to what 
I had observed on some of the passes between Kunawar 
and Hangarang. It was not, however, on this account 
the loss puzzling, nor was it till I crossed the Sassnr pass, 
in August, 1848, that I could at all conceive in what way 
it was to be explained. On this pass, as I shall after¬ 
wards relate in detail, a. glacier occupies the crest of the 
pass, descending from higher mountains to the north, and 
presenting a bluff termination in two directions. 

On the summit of the pass I collected specimens of 
three phenogaraoms plants, probably nourished by a re¬ 
cently melted patch of snow; for though there was none 
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on the pass itself, nor on the descent on cither side, 
a steep mountain, half a mile to the right, in a due 
northern exposure, was still covered with snow to at 
least five hundred feet below the level of the pass. The 
small quantity of snow seen in the distant view was very 
remarkable, and the more so us there was no indication 
of diminished elevation ; ridge rising beyond ridge, and 
peak behind peak, to the utmost limits of view. The 
three plants which were observed were a little Arenaria 
or Slellaria, and two Cruciferous plants, one of which 
only was in fniit. A red lichen, the same as that seen 
on the Parang pass, covered the stones. 

The descent from the Lanak pass was at first gentle, 
but very soon became steep, to the bottom of a valley in 
which a small stream of water was running, derived, 1 
.suppose, from some small snow-beds in a lateral ravine 
out of sight, for it almost immediately disappeared under 
the gravel. Soon after leaving the crest of the pass, we 
oaiiie upon clay-slate rock finely laminated, and dipping 
south-south-west at a liigh angle. The valley by which 
we descended gradually contracted into a rocky ravine, 
at last very narrow, with high precipitous walls, and full 
of large boulders. We encamped for the night at its 
junction with a large stream descending in a rocky dell 
from the west. Around our camp, on both sides of the 
stream, there was an outbreak of greenstone, which had 
up heaved the clay-slate rocks. 

On the 14th of September we proceeded along the 
stream close to which we had encamped the day before. 
High mountains, whose summits could not be seen from 
the bottom of the narrow ravine, rose on both sides 
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The rock on both banks was clay-slate, much altered by 
heat, often very hard, and with numerous quartz veins; 
no more greenstone was observed. The stream, copious 
when we started, gradually disappeared os the ravine 
widened, and water soon lay only in pools along the 
gravelly bed. Boulders of granite were abundant all 
along. After three miles the ravine opened into a wide 
gravelly plain, skirted by rounded hills of considerable 
elevation, to which the alluvial platforms sloped very 
gently on both sides. Christolea, a Uttle shrubby Arte- 
mida, and a small Stipa, were the plants which grew 
among the gravel. 

After about a mile and a half, the direction of the 
plain trending to the south more than was suited to om- 
purpose, we turned to the left, to cross the ridge which 
ran parallel to it on the north-east. A long gravelly 
plain, sloping almost imperceptibly upwards, led us to 
the summit of the ridge, which was not more than two 
or three hundred feet above the plain we had left. Prom 
this pass, for such it was, though an insignificant one, 
an open valley, skirted on both sides by low rounded 
hills, ran to the north-east for nearly five miles. The 
appearance of the country was very remarkable. The 
hills were aU very gentle in slope, and quite rounded in 
outline, so that the surface was almost undulating. It 
required reflection on the fact that we were traversing a 
tract in which the bottoms of the valleys were from 
16,000 to 15,500 feet above the level of the sea, to 
make us aware of the very mountainous nature of the 
country we were passing through, which was, if any 
pail of Tibet (which I have seen) may l)c so called, the 
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Table Land north of tho Himalaya. The height of the 
mountains, too, was in fact greater than we had at first 
been inclined to believe, the gentleness of the slopes mak¬ 
ing us think the ridges neaier than they really were, and 
therefore lending to a false estiimite of their height. In 
general they were from 1000 to 2000 feet in height, 
and their summits therefore from 10,000 to 17,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The open valley along which we now proceeded was 
remarkable in another point of view. It was quite 
waterless, and seemed henuued in on both sides by hills, 
so that its drainage must take place in the direction of 
its long axis; at least, no lateral depression could be per¬ 
ceived on either side. About a mile from its eastern 
end, this plain was lower than in any other part. We 
had been descending along it from west to cast, and we 
could see that beyond tliat point it rose gently to the 
eastward. The surface of the lowest part was covered 
witli a hard shining white clay, without any of the fine 
iiravel whicli abounded elsewhere. A few tufts of an 
Eiimli-! were the only plant which it produced. It was 
evident that the winter snows wliieli fall on this isolated 
spot, when melted in snnnuer, finding no exit, form a 
small lake, till they completely disappear by evaporation. 

After crossing this low clayey tract, we ascended gently 
for nearly a mile in an easterly duxsetion, when the valley 
terminated very abruptly and unexpectedly in a precipi¬ 
tous descent of four or five hmidred feet, the clay-slate 
rocks emerging suddenly &om beneath the gravel at the 
very edge of the pi'ecipiec. The road descended in a mu- 
row gorge, which hud ap|)arenlly been worn by aqueous 
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action in the almost perpendicular cliff. On emerging 
from this gorge, we found ourselves on the border of a 
very extensive perf«;tly level tract, seemingly surrounded 
by hills, and approaching in shape to a circle, though its 
outline, from projecting ranges of hills, was very irregu¬ 
lar. The Margins of this plain were dry and gravelly; 
the centre, as seen from a distance, was green, but in 
many places encrusted with a saline efflorescence. 

Skirting this plain, which lay on our right, while 
ranges of hdls, separated by wide gravelly valleys, occu¬ 
pied the left, we reached Hanle, a Buddhist monastery 
inhabited by about twenty lamas, built on the summit of 
a steep hill which rises abruptly out of the plain. We 
encamped in a ravine at the foot of the hill on which the 
monastery is built, in which the tents of the wandering 
population are erected when they, bring their flocks into 
this neighbourhood. 

The plain of Hanle, which is not, I think, less than 
six or eight miles in diameter, resembles very much that 
curious flat tract which we passed on the 12th of Sep¬ 
tember, on the south side of the Lanak pass; it is, 
however, much larger in dimensions. Several streams, 
very tertuous and sluggish, wind over its surface. 
These were frequently three feet or more in depth, and 
contained multitudes of small fish, usually about six 
inches in length, but growing to eight or ten inches at 
least. They were a species of carp. We tried to eat 
them, but, though sweet and well-tasted, the bones were 
so numerous and troublesome that we relinquished the 
attempt. We wei’e niucii intei'csted at the occurrence of 
fish aft an elevation of 14,3(H) feet, a height at which. 
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ii priori, it would scarcely have been expected that they 
would have existed. 

The surface of the plain was very saline, and, where 
not swampy, covered with coarse grasses and Cyperacece. 
It was very uneven, hmninocks or knolls being scattered 
over the surface, which made walking very dilReult. 
These, I presume, were caused by the gradual growth of 
plants, which, in process of time, fonued heaps in spots 
not covered by water during the melting of the snow in 
s])ring. In some parts there were extensive patehes of 
Duma. A species of Elyiim and a Blymims were very 
abundant. The ground hi the vicinity of the streams 
was swampy, and the coarse grasses of the drier parts 
were replaced by little Pofentillre, Glaiisc maritima, Ta¬ 
ra,meum, Aster, and a number of Chcnopodiaceous plants. 
In the running waters a Polamogeton and Ranunculus 
aqaatUis were plentiful. The streams, which must, I 
believe, as in the case of the plain of the 12th, principally 
derive then- snpiily from springs which break out on the 
edge of the flat country, all converge to a point at the 
north-east end of the plain, and, uniting into one, con¬ 
tinue their course down an open valley in a northerlv 
ilircction towards the Indus. 

As no section of the bed of this remarkable plain is 
anywhere to be seen, it is not possible to form an esti¬ 
mate of the depth of its boggy soil, or of the nature of 
the subjacent deposit. It can scarcely be doubted that 
it has at one time been a lake, which has been gradually 
silted up; but it is not easy to conjecture the length of 
time which has elajised since it became dry luiul, in the 
iibscnce of any knowleilgc of the nature and contents of 
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the deposits which occur beneath the surface. As on 
outlet for the waters of the plain exists to the northward, 
we may infer that the waters of the lake were always fresh. 

We remained two days at Hanle, to effect a change 
of porters, a matter which cannot be accomplished in a 
hurry in an almost uninhabited country, without unne¬ 
cessary hardships on individuals. Tliere is no settled 
population except the monks or lamas; a few stone huts 
without roofs, which were scattered about the foot of the 
rock, having no tenants. To the east of the monastery, 
on the border of the plain, watered by an artificial chan¬ 
nel brought with considerable labour from the river, we 
observed two or three small fields. The grain, which 
was barley, had been cut and carried away, so that har¬ 
vest at Hanle was over. The view from the top of the 
monastery was extensive, as we overlooked the whole 
plain to the south, and the valley of the Hanle river on 
the east. The mountains were highest to the east, where 
a very lofty, steep, and irregular range, with a good deal 
of snow in some places, separated Hanle from the Indus: 
To the south and west, the mountains, though high, were 
rounded. 

The rock on which the monastery is built is wholly 
igneous, but varies from a coarse-grained granite, rapidly 
decaying, to a dark-coloured greenstone, with large 
crystals scattered through it. Close to the foot of the 
hiU, the clay-slate was in a few places visible, consi¬ 
derably altered by igneous action, as was to be expected 
from its proximity to tlic greenstone. 
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On the 17th of September we left Hanle, en route to Le. 
Our road lay down the left bank of the river by whieh the 
waters of the lake-plain are discharged into the Indus. 
The valley through which it flowed was open and level, 
and its slope imperceptible. On the left lay a low range 
of hills, an irregular mass increasing much in width, as 
well as in height, as we proceeded northwards, the Hrnle 
extremity being the termination where it slopes into the 
plain. On the right, a very lofty range, some of the 
peaks of which were certainly not less than 21,000 feet 
in elevation, ran parallel to our course, separating the 
opim valley of the Hanle river from the Indus. 

The width of the valley varied finm one to three miles. 
The stream was very winding, crossing from side to side, 
and often pressing the I'oad close to the apma of the 
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range on the left. The range on this side was princi¬ 
pally clay-slate, with occasional outbreaks of trap, which 
had ill many places converted the stratified rock into a 
hard red or green jasper. From the immediate proxi¬ 
mity of the igneous rock the stratified masses were very 
much contorted, and no regular dip was observable. 

Saline efflorescence occurred everywhere in great quan¬ 
tity in the vicinity of the stream; as a consequence, Che- 
iiopodiaceous plants were more than usually abundant, 
and I collected at least three species of that family which 
I had not previously observed. The banks of the stream 
were eveiywhere bordered by a belt of green herbage, 
more or less broad, in which the usual species of Ba- 
nunculus, Gentium, Pedieidaris, Juncus, Cyperacece, and 
grasses were common. Glauai hiaritima also occurred 
abundantly. Two other European plants were foimd 
in the swamps along the course of the river, which were 
very interesting as a proof of the extremely European 
nature of the fiora: these were Ilippuria vulyaria and 
Linioaella laemtria. Towards the end of the day’s 
journey, Carayana versicolor {Duma) became very com¬ 
mon, covering a large extent of surface, and growing to 
a'much greater size than I had ever before seen, with an 
upright stem nearly six feet in height. I could scarcely 
persuade myself that the spneies was the same as the 
little depressed shrubs which grew on the passes further 
south. Two species of Myricaria, both of which I had 
seen in Piti, also reappeared during the day, so that we 
were evidently approaching a lower levd and mure genial 
climate. 

Hanks of alluvial conglonienite weurred on the sides 
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of the valley, in the spaces between the projecting spurs 
of the range on the left hand, on the latter part of the 
day. The beds were distinctly stratified and very sandy, 
more or less full of rounded stones, and often passing into 
pure sand, whieh was interstratified with the coarser beds. 
The day was very cloudy and threatening, and a few drops 
of rain fell for the first time since the 29th of August, 
the weather during the whole of that interval having been 
brilliant and quite dry. We encamped eleven miles fironi 
Hanle, on a gravelly plain close to the river. 

During the night the weather did not improve, bui 
continued very cloudy, and on the morning of the 18th 
the mountains on the right side of the valley were co¬ 
vered with snow, down to within 1500 feet of the plain. 
The wind blew strongly firom the northward, and the 
day, which was still very cloudy, was bitterly cold, and, 
to our feelings, extremely uncomfortable. We continued 
to follow the course of the Hanle river, passing over long 
gravel flats, which alternated with turfy saline meadows. 
Several low spurs fixim the mountains on the left, which 
projected far into the plain, making the river bend much 
to the right, were crossed as we proceeded. About ten 
miles from our morning’s camp, we left the course of 
the river, which turned to the right and entered a rocky 
mountain gorge, while our road kept its northerly direc¬ 
tion. An open valley led us to tlm crest of a low ridge 
of trap and slate, from which a very long stony mono¬ 
tonous valley descended to an extensive plain covered 
with fine mud and saline exudation, on which the only 
vegetation was a few tufts of Suada and coarse grass. 
Crossing this plain, on which the dry clay was in many 
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places deeply cracked and fissured, as if it hod till within 
a short time been under water, or at least swampy, we 
encamped, at an elevation of 18,800 feet, on the banks 
of the Indus, here a muddy torpid stream, without any 
apparent current, about four feet deep and twenty or 
twenty-five feet wide. There was, however, another 
ehannel, separated from that on whieh we were en¬ 
camped by a small island. 

So. sluggish was the stream at the point where we 
joined it, that we were for a long time uncertain in 
which direction the current was flowing; and thougli 
we were prepared to find the Indus at the end of our 
day’s journey, the river on whose banks we were en¬ 
camped was so much less than our anticipations, that we 
were very unwilling to be convineed that we had really 
arrived at the great river, to whieh we had so long looked 
forward as one of the most interesting objeets of our 
journey. The island in the centre of the channel was 
a bank of very fine sand or mud, on which large flocks 
of wild-fowl were resting; it was very little elevated 
above the surface of the water, whieh must fi'equently, I 
should think, rise sufficiently to cover it. The bank on 
which we were encamjaid, though rather higher, was not 
more than four feet nlwve the water; it was quite vertieal, 
and composed of fine clay, without any intermixture of 
stones or gravel. 

The course of the river Indus, fixim its source to 
Le, has hitherto been less known than any other part 
in Tibet; but as Captain Strachey, a month or two 
after our visit, descended along it from the Chinese fron¬ 
tier, as far as Le, the unknown portion is now very much 
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reduced. It rises in the mountains north of the laVeo 
of Mansaiawer and Rawan Rhad, and runs in general 
towards the north-east. Moorcroft has described its 
appearance at Gram or Gartop, where it is a very insig¬ 
nificant stream; but the intervening country is so little 
known, except by native report, that we can scarcely be 
said to have an exact knowledge of the upper part of its 
course. There is in some maps an eastern branch laid 
down, but of that we have no definite information. From 
the arid and snowless nature of the country through which 
it must flow, it is probably a very small stream, but its 
length may be considerable. 

Immediately above the open plain in which we joined 
the Indus, it would appear to have a very rocky and rag¬ 
ged channel. Such, at least, was the description given to 
us by our guides of the lower course of the Hanle nver, 
which we left only a few miles before it joined the Indus; 
and os the mountains to the south-west appeared to close 
in very abruptly within a veiy short distance of our en¬ 
campment, we could not doubt that the open and level 
plain which we found in this portion of the river’s course 
was of limited extent, and quite an exceptional fea¬ 
ture in the character of the country through which the 
Indus flows. Prom the great elevation and abrupt slope 
of the range which runs parallel to the Hanle river on 
the east, there can be no doubt that the spurs which it 
sends down on its north-east slope, towards the Indus, 
must be bold and rocky; and though the hills on the 
left bank of the Hanle river are much less elevated, yet 
they rise as they advance to the eastward. The descent 
of this river .too, though very gentle in the upper part 
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of its course, while its valley is broad, is probably very 
abrupt in the last few miles, where its channel is rocky 
and its ravine narrow. The elevation of its junction with 
the Indus is, I believe, about 13,800 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

On the 19th of September our road lay in a westerly 
direction down the Indus. The weather was still ex¬ 
tremely unsettled, the sky being cloudy and a violent 
north or north-west wind continuing to blow in firequent 
gusts. No rain, however, fell. The plain gradually 
narrowed as we advanced, and the mountains on the left 
approached by degrees close to the river. Low grassy 
plains, covered with a saline incrustation, quite dry, and 
without any brushwood or tall herbaceous vegetation, 
skirted the river, the course of which we followed very 
closely. Indeed, notwithstanding the considerable dimi¬ 
nution of altitude, the aspect of the valley of the Indus 
was more dreary and barren than we had for some days 
been accustomed to. The rocky spurs were quite bare; 
and even on the level tracts no vegetation was seen, ex¬ 
cepting on the very lowest banks, which were moistened 
by the river. This utter sterility was no doubt due to 
the absence of lateral rivulets, the hills which rose on our 
left hand being stony and steep, and not rising ta'a suffi¬ 
cient elevation to be covered with perpetual snow, or to 
accumulate and retain snow-beds in their ravines till a 
late period of the year. 

The rock on the left-hand mountains during the day 
was quite different ffom any that had hitherto occurred, 
being a conglomerate, with rounded stones of various 
sizes, many of them granite. The matrix.was of a very 
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dark colour, and generally extremely hard; more rarely it 
was a coarse sand, crumbling to pieces. This conglomerate 
was everywhere stratified, the beds dipping to the south¬ 
west, at an angle of about forty-five degrees. During 
the day the river varied much in width, being seldom 
less than twenty-five yards, and sometimes as much as 
eighty. The stream was generally very gentle, not ex¬ 
ceeding two miles an hour, except in a few rapids, and 
the river was in most places fordable. We encamped 
on the left bank, in a place where it was shallow and 
wide. 

On the 20th of September we continued at first to 
follow the left bank of the Indus, which gradually as¬ 
sumed a more northerly direction. The mountains on 
both sides approached much more closely to the river than 
they had done the day before, and those on the right con¬ 
tinued extremely lofty. The river now fiowed more ra¬ 
pidly, and was often wider and more shallow; one rapid 
was not less than 160 yards in width. Banks of alluvial 
clayey conglomerate were usually interposed between the 
mountains and the river, forming cliffs which attained 
not nnfrc(picntly an elevation of fifty feet. These were 
separated by projecting spurs, over which the road passed 
whenwer they advanced so close to the centre of the valley 
as to prevent a passage along the level plain. Some small 
.streamlets were crossed during the day, and in conse¬ 
quence the vegetation was at times more varied, and at 
the same time more luxuriant, than it had been the day 
before. A few bushes of Myricaria were seen on the 
bank of the river; and in the lateral ravines the ordinary 
shrubs and herbaceous vegetation were common. The 
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only new plant was a species of Labiatti, a coarse- 
growing nnder-shrub, probably a species of Battota. 

The hard conglomerate of the day before did not 
again occur, varions forms of clay-slate being the pre¬ 
vailing rock. The steep slopes were, however, very 
frequently covered with a talus of angular fragments, 
which obscured the structure of the lower portions of 
the mountains, at the same time that it revealed the 
nature of the higher strata, which would otherwise have 
been inaccessible. Red and green jaspeiy rocks, very 
hard and brittle, were abundant, with various forms of 
greenstone, at tunes closely resembling syenite. These 
were evidently the same rocks as had been met with 
in the neighbourhood of Hanle, and along the river 
for some way below that town. Their recurrence here, 
therefore, tended to confirm what had for some time ap¬ 
peared to me to be the prevailing strike of these forma¬ 
tions, namely, from S.S.E. to N.N.W. 

After following the course of the Indus for about 
eight miles, we turned abruptly to the left, ascending a 
narrow gorge, in which a considerable stream flowed 
from the south-west. The slope was, from the first, con¬ 
siderable, and the course of the ravine very winding. 
Steep rocky cliffs rose precipitously on both sides, and 
generally approached so close to one another that their 
tops could not be seen. The channel of the stream was 
at first stony and quite bare, but after a mile bushes of 
the Myricaria became common, , fringing the stream, but 
nowhere growing at any distance from it. These gra¬ 
dually increased in size and abundance, and at our 
camping place, three miles from the commencement of 
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the ravine, they were generally small trees, many of them 
not less than fifteen feet in height, with stout erect trunks 
five or six inches in diameter. 

The morning of the 21st of September was bright and 
clear, and intensely firosty, the unsettled weather which 
had continued since our leaving Hanle having quite dis¬ 
appeared. Our road still lay up the gorge, which had 
quite the same appearance as on the previous day. High 
precipices, or very steep banks, hemmed in the stream 
on both sides. Small trees of Mynearia still continued 
abundant in the immediate vicinity of the water; else¬ 
where, all was as desolate as ever. Some of these trees 
were not less than a foot in diameter; the trunk was 
generally very short, often branching within a foot of the 
base. At intervals there was a good deal of alluvium, 
partly in the shape of coarse conglomerate, partly a fine 
micaceous sand, filling up the recesses at the bends of 
the ravine. After three miles, the ravine suddenly ex¬ 
panded into a narrow plain, the surface of which was 
irregularly undulating, and completely encrusted with 
salt. As this plain was interesting in consequence of 
the production of borax, we encamped on the bank of 
the little stream about a mile from the end of the 
gorge, and remained stationary the next day in order to 
examine the nature of the locality in which the borax is 
found. 

As the day’s journey was a very short one, we arrived 
at the salt plain by eight o’clock a.h. The air was still 
quite frosty. While our tents were being pitched on a 
dry bank a little way above the stream, we proceeded to 
its bank, and were not a little surprised to find the wator 
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quite tepid, notwithstanding the extreme cold of the air. 
On procuring a thermometer, it was found to have a 
temperature of 69°. Advancing up the stream, we found 
that numerous hot springs rose on its banks, and some¬ 
times under the water. The hottest of these had a tem¬ 
perature of 174°. From these springs gas was copiously 
evolved, smelling strongly of sulphur; and in their im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood the water of the little river had a 
faintly sulphurous taste, though elsewhere it was quite 
pure and good. The stream, which was perhaps twenty 
feet wide, was usually rather deep. Dense masses of 
aquatic weeds, chiefly species of Zannichellia and Pota- 
mogeton, grew in the water, and along the margins their 
dead stems, mixed with mud, formed immense banks, 
scarcely strong enough to bear the weight of a man, and 
yet seemingly quite solid. A small crustaceous animal 
was common among the weeds, but though I searched 
with care I could find no shells. The stream was full 
of fish, which swarmed among the weeds, and darted 
backwards and forwards in the tepid water in immense 
shoals. They were generally about six inches in length, 
and appeared to my inexperienced eye to belong to two 
or three species, all different fix)m those which had been 
seen at Hanle. In the hottest water of the hot springs 
I collected three species of Conferva. 

The existence of the tree Myriearia in the gorges be¬ 
tween Pugha and the Indus, which had appeared to us at 
the time very remarkable, was fully exphuned by the oc¬ 
currence of the hot springs, and the consequent high 
temperature of the water of the stream, and was pecu¬ 
liarly interesting as an illustration of the influence of 
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temperature upon vegetation. It may fairly be con¬ 
sidered, I think, as a proof, that arboreous vegetation 
does not cease at great elevations in consequence of the 
rarefaction of the air, but only on account of the dimi¬ 
nution of temperature vrliich usually accompanies in¬ 
creased elevation. The trees of Myricaria, it must be 
observed, came abruptly to an end with the ravine, none 
occurring on the open plain. We cannot suppose that 
the trifling increased elevation caused their disappearance; 
it seems probable that the narrow walls of the gorge, by 
concentrating the heat, prevented its escape, and that, 
therefore, the temperature was more elevated than iu 
the open plain, where the action of winds and free radia¬ 
tion combined to lower it. The occurrence of fish in 
the water of Pugha, at an elevation of nearly 15,500 
feet above the level of the sea, is also very remarkable, 
and still more strikingly demonstrative of the same fact, 
inasmuch as it would certainly not have been very sur¬ 
prising that air at that elevation should, from its rarity, 
be insufficient for the support of life in animals breathing 
by gills. 

At the gorge, where the narrow ravine expands into 
the lake plain of Pugha, the rock is clay-slate, but the 
hills which skirt the open plain are micaceous schist, 
varying much iu appearance, often with large crystals of 
garnet, and crumbling rapidly to decay. On the surface 
of the plain lay many scattered Iwmlders of a peculiar 
kind of granite, evidently transported from a considerable 
distance along the stream; and in all the central parts of 
the plain, a very remarkable conglomerate in horizontal 
strata, consisting of angular fragments of the smrrounding 
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rocks, cemented together by calcareous matter, was ob¬ 
served. 

The whole of the plaiu is covered, to the depth of 
several feet at least, with white salt, principally borax, 
which is obtained in a tolerably pure state by digging, 
the superficial layer, which contains a little mixture of 
other saline matters, being rejected. There is at present 
little export of borax from Pugha, the demand for the 
salt in Upper India being very limited, and the export 
to Europe almost at an end. 

It has long been known that borax is produced naturally 
in difierent parts of Tibet, and the salt imported thence 
into India was at one time the principal source of supply 
of the European market. I am not aware that any of 
the places in which the borax is met with had previously 
been visited by any European traveller, but the nature 
of the localities in which it occurs has been the subject 
of frequent inquiry, and several more or less detailed 
accounts have been made public. These difier consider¬ 
ably from one another, and no description that I have met 
with accords with that of the Pugha valley. Mr. Saun¬ 
ders* describes (from hearsay) the borax lake north of 
Jigatzi as twenty miles in circumference, and says that 
the borax is dug from its margins, the deeper and more 
central parts producing common salt. Prom the account 
of Mr. Blanet, who describes, from the information of 
the natives, the borax district north of Lucknow, and, 
therefore, in the more western part of the course of the 
Sanpu, it would appear that the lake there contains bo- 
racic acid, and that the borax is artificially prepared by 
• Tuiner’i Tibet, p. 406. + Phil. Tr. 1787, p. *»7. 
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saturating the sesquicarbonate of soda, which is so uni¬ 
versally produced on the surface of Tibet, with the acid. 
At least, the statement that the production of borax is 
dependent on the amount of soda, leads to this conclu¬ 
sion. The whole description, however, (as is, indeed, 
to be expeeted in a native account of a chemical process,) 
is very obseure, and not to be depended upon. Mr. 
Saunders does not notiee any hot springs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the borax; but in the more western district 
described by Mr. Blanc, hot springs seem to accompany 
the borax lake as at Pugha. 

It is not impossible that the three districts in which 
the occurrence of borax has been noticed, which are only 
a very small portion of those which exist, may represent 
three stages of one and the same phenomenon. The 
boracic acid lake may, by the gradual influx of soda, be 
gradually converted into borax, which, from its great 
insolubility, will be deposited as it is formed. On the 
drainage or drying-up of such a lake, a borax plain, similar 
to that of Pugha, would be left belund*. 

From Pugha, two roads towards Lc were open to us. 
We might either return to the Indus, and follow the val¬ 
ley of that river throughout, or proceed by a more direct 
route across the mountains to join the road from Lake 
Chumoreri to Le, by which Mr. Trcbeck had travelled 
on his way to Piti. As we knew that the Indus route 
would be surveyed by Captain Strachey, who was de¬ 
sirous of following the course of the river as far as prac- 

• 1 have made over all my spccimena of the borax and other aahne 
products of Tibet to T)r. B. D. Thomson, of Glasgow, who is a1 present 
engaged in examining them. 
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ticable, we preferred the more mountainous road, tvnd, 
therefore, on leaving our encampment at Pugha, on the 
morning of the 23rd of September, we continued to 
ascend the valley of the little stream, on the banks of 
which we had been encamped. For the first two miles 
the plain was nearly level, and similar in character to 
what has just been described, hot springs being observed 
at intervals. 

Two miles fix)m our encampment, we stopped and ex¬ 
amined the spot whence sulphur is obtained, at the base 
of the mountain slope on the north side of the valley. 
Ascending a few feet over a loose talus of shingle, which 
skirted the bottom of the hill, we found two narrow 
caverns in the slaty rock, apparently natural, or only a 
little widened by art, roughly circular, and less than three 
feet in diameter at the mouth. One of these caverns 
continued a long way inwards, nearly horizontally, but 
it contracted considerably in diameter, and was so dark 
that we could not penetrate far. The rock was prin¬ 
cipally gypsum, interstratified with very finable mica- 
slate. Sometimes the gypsum was amorphous and pow¬ 
dery, at other times in needles two or three inches long, 
perpendicular to the strata of slate. The sulphur was 
in small quantities, scattered among the gypsum, and 
was more abundant in the lower beds. It was fre¬ 
quently in very perfect crystals, not, however, of any 
great size. 

The air which issued from these fuimel-shaped aper¬ 
tures was very sensibly warm, and had a strongly sul- 
plmi’ous odour. Unfortunately, wc liml not anticipated 
the necessity for observing the temperature, which was 
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not by any means oppressive, and was only remarkable' 
in contrast with the extreme cold of the external lur. 

In the neighbourhood of the sulphur-pits, the hot 
springs along the course of the stream were very nume¬ 
rous, evolving much gas. A little higher they ceased 
altogether, and the upper part of the plain was without 
any springs, as was evident from the quantity of ice by 
which it was covered. For more than a mile it was a 
dead level, and very swampy; but afterwards the valley 
became gently sloping and gravelly, the little stream 
being often hidden under the pebbles. Large boulders 
of the same granite which we had observed the day 
before, were scattered over the surfaee. The vegetation 
in this valley was extremely scanty, a few scattered tufts 
of Bama, and some shrubby Artemisia, were occasionally 
seen, but the herbaceous vegetation had been almost 
entirely destroyed by the intense morning frosts, which 
had for some time been of dsuly occurrence. On the 
latter part of the day’s journey the rock on the moun¬ 
tain-side changed from mica-slate to gneiss, of which 
very lofty scarped clilfs rose abruptly on the right hand. 
Wc encamped on a level spot, after ten miles of almost 
imperceptible ascent. 

Next morning we continued to ascend the valley, which 
was now very rugged, from musses ol boulders, vliich 
were heaped one on another to a vvty greut tliiekness. 
The stream had cut for itself a narrow channel, neai-ly 
a hundred feet iu depth, the walls of which were en¬ 
tirely composed of huge incoherent masses of rock, all 
more or less angular. A walk of three milca brought 
us to the crest of the puss, which was nearly level and 
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grassy for about a mile; its elevation was about 16,600 
feet. The pass (Pulokanka La) is a very deep depression 
in the axis of the chain, which runs parallel to the left 
bank of the Indus, separating the waters tributary to 
that river from those which join the Zanskar river, some 
of the feeders of the latter springing from the valleys 
on the western slopes of these mountains. The hills 
right and left of the pass rise very boldly into rugged 
masses, contrasting strongly with the level plain which 
constitutes the pass, in which the watershed is scarcely 
perceptible. 

From the pass the descent was considerably more 
abrupt than the ascent had been. The valley to the 
right was bare and stony, watered by a small streamlet, 
which had, as on the eastern face of the pass, cut a deep 
channel for itself among boulders. On descending, we 
turned gradually to the right, and a lake by degrees came 
in view, towards the southern extremity of which the 
road advanced over undulating hills of fine clay, full of 
fresh-water shells, almost entirely of one species of Lym~ 
ntea, of which the specimens were extremely numerous. 
This lake is the Thogji Cliuuio of Mr. Trebeck, who 
travelled along it on his joiiniey from Le to I’iti. 

I was much surprised, and not a little pleased, to find 
that the clay-beds contained fossils; ns, except on one 
occasion in Piti, where I found one or two specimens of a 
small Planorbis, I had in vain sought in the clayey beds 
for any trace of organized beings.. Here, however, shells 
were in prodigious abundance, and ns the species was a 
large one, they were very conspicuous. The clay for¬ 
mation was horizontally stratified, and quite impalpable. 
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The uppenno8t bed8 were at least a hundred feet above 
the level of the lake; and as the valley by which we 
descended was in its lower part almost horizontal, the 
lacustrine beds extended to a considerable distance &om 
the lake, forming a slightly undulating surface, over 
which the road ran. 

After reaching the banks of the lake, the road kept 
its eastern shore throughout its whole length, which was 
about three miles, and we encamped close to its north 
end, on the edge of a level salt plain. Our elevation was 
about 15,500 feet. The margins of the lake, which was 
intensely saline, were generally very shallow, and its banks 
often swampy, and covered with saline plants, especially 
ChempodiacetB; a species of Suada, with cylindrical fleshy 
leaves, was especially abundant, growing in the soft mud 
close to the banks of the lake. A Blysmus, several grasses, 
and Ranunculus Cymbalaria were also common along the 
banks of the lake. No shells could be seen in the water. 
The surroimding hills were not very lofty, but often rose 
abruptly several hundred feet, and were in general rug¬ 
ged and rocky. At the height of perhaps 150 feet 
above the lake, a weathered mark could be traced on the 
face of the mountains, wherever they were rocky, every¬ 
where quite horizontal. This was most conspicuous from 
a distance, and became indistinct on a near approach. It 
appeared to indicate, as I shall hereafter show, the level 
of the surface of the lake at some former period. 

On the morning of the 25th of September, our day’s 
journey commenced by rounding the north end of the 
lake, keeping at some distance from its margin to avoid 
•swamp. For about two miles from the iKjrthcm end. 
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the ground continued almost level, and contained gicat 
masses of the lacustrine clay quite horizontally stratified, 
and veiy little higher than the surface of the water, but 
here quite without shells, A wide valley,-rising gently 
towards the north, lay beyond this level plain; but our 
road, passing across the end of the lake, ascended another 
valley, which ran in a north-west direction from its north¬ 
west corner. The slope of this valley was very gentle. It 
was bounded by low undulating or i-ocky hills, on which, 
where the surface was suitable, the same remarkable 
water-mark could be traced continuously, and still, to all 
appearance, quite horizontal. The centre of the valley 
was occupied by clay, at first non-fossiliferous, but a little 
further on containing a great abundance of shells, the 
same as in the bed seeu the day before. A few speci¬ 
mens of a very small bivalve, seemingly a species of Cyclat, 
were also met with; but they were so very rare, that they 
bore an infinitesimally small proportion to the Lymnaa. 

For several miles the ancient water-mark could be 
traced along the sides of the hills, appearing to descend 
gradually, as the valley slightly rose in elevation. Beds 
of clay continued to occupy the middle of the valley 
nearly as long as the water-mark remained visible. At 
last it disappeared where a depression on the left, lead¬ 
ing to the valley of Rukchin, seemed to indicate the 
former drainage of the lake, at a time when its waters 
occupied a much higher level, and contained in a living 
state the large mollusca of which the shelly coverings 
still remain in such vast abundance in the clay. As 
it was at the very edge of the lacustrine clay formation 
that the shells were so abniidaiit, while the masses of 
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clay in the vicinity of our encampment of the 25th, at 
the north-east extremity of the lake, were without any, 
it would appear that the species was quite littoral, while 
in the more central parts fine mud was deposited, with¬ 
out shells. The outlet was indicated to me by Major 
Cunningham, who in a previora journey had travelled 
along a part of the Rukchin valley in descending fivm 
the Lachalang pass towards the salt lake. As it may 
fairly be inferred that the lake was quite fresh at the 
time when it was inhabited by Lymnaa and Cyclades, 
it is satisfactory to know that so very small an increase 
of the height of the surface of the water, as about 150 
feet, would be sufficient to admit of its discharging its 
waters along the course of an open valley into one of the 
tributaries of the Zanskar river. 

Our road, after passing the ravine on the left, along 
which I suppose the discharge of the lake at its original 
level to have been effected, turned still more towards the 
north, and ascending an opeu valley to the right, crossed 
a low col, or pass, and descended into a small basin s>ir- 
rounded by hills, which was evidently at some former 
period the bed of a small lake, for it was filled with pure 
fine clay, in which, however, I could not observe any 
shells. From this plain we passed into another open 
valley, up which we ascended in a northerly direction for 
five or six miles, encamping where the mountains on both 
sides began to close in a circle. Throughout the day 
we had been gradually but very gently ascending, and 
the height of our encampment was probably about 16,500 
feet. We were about two miles from the Timglung 
pass, a depression in the range parallel to the Indus, the 
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same ridge which we had crossed before descending to 
the salt lake. The axis of the range had been very near 
us on the right hand since we had crossed it on the 
24th, and had sent down a succession of spurs, separated 
by wide vaUeys, along which we had been travelling. 
These separating ridges appeared usually to rise to an 
elevation of from one to two thousand feet above the 
nearly level vaUeys which lay at their bases, and were, 
though often rocky, less remarkably so than in many 
previous parts of our journey. 

The elevated country surrounding the sources of the 
Parang and Hanle rivers, and those of the more eastern 
branches of the Zanskar, as well as that encircling Lake 
Chumoreri, constitutes as near an approach to what Hum¬ 
boldt has denominated a knot {nceud) of mountains, as 
any part of the Himalaya which I have visited; not 
that I conceive there is any reason to suppose that we 
have in this part of the chain an intersection of two 
mountain masses of different ages, to which cause the 
distinguished geographer is disposed to assign those 
aggregations of mountains which he has so designated. 
There is, however, as indicated by the origin of so many 
considerable streams in a confined area, an extensive tract 
of highly elevated land, in which the valleys have a very 
gentle slope, while the surrounding mountains are not 
much elevated above them. The whole fract is never¬ 
theless eminently mountainous, if contrasted, not with 
the BtOl more rugged districts by which it is on every 
side surrounded, but with the hilly districts of less alpine 
countries. 

In the elevated district which w(' bad been traversing 
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since crossing the Parang pass, there is little or no culti¬ 
vation, a field or two at Hanle and at the monastery on 
the banks of Lake Chumoreri (as I am informed by 
Major Cunningham) being the only exceptions. The 
district, however, is much frequented by a nomade po¬ 
pulation of shepherds, who, living in tents,- move about 
with their flocks as the abundance of food or their own 
caprice may lead them. Clusters of black tents were 
now and then seen by us at intci-vals, especially in llup- 
chu, by which name the districts i-ound the salt lake arc 
known to the wandering inhabitants. 

During the whole of the 25tli of September, a furious 
north wind had continued to blow, accompanied by a 
cloudy sky, and all the indieutioiis of extremely unsettled 
weather, such as had been met with in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hanle only a week tefore. It was evident that, 
as winter approached, these jieriods of disturbance rc- 
eurrcal more and more frequently. This time the fury 
of the blast increased as the day advanciid, and after dark 
the cold in our tents was very severe. About 10 p.m. 
it began to snow slightly, and at daybreak on the 20th 
the ground was covered with snow to a depth of between 
two and three inches. As wc had a prospect of arriving 
in milder regions by diminishing oim elevation during 
the day, we ha.stened our deimrture ns much as possilde 
A mile and a half of level ground brought us directly 
imder the pass, the ascent to which was at last very steep. 
The road was very stony and rugged, but everything 
being covered with snow a good deal deeper than on 
the open plain on which we had encamped, we did not 
linger at the summit. The wind still blew strongly 
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from the north, driving in our faces the still falling 
snow, and opposing our progress towards the crest, 
which was very rocky, being composed of a mass of 
hard stratified quartz. The elevation of the summit was 
about 17,500 feet. 

The descent from the pass was very rapid. After a 
few paces, we were in a narrow and steep ravine, in which 
we continued to descend very abruptly, without obtaining 
any view of the surrounding country. Three miles from 
the summit, at perhaps 2000 feet lower level, snow 
.ceased to lie on the ground, but it continued to fall 
lightly till the afternoon. Large rounded tufts of an Alsi- 
naccous plant were common on the upper part of the 
descent, conspicuous under the snow. Lower down, the 
remains of species of Corydalis and Saussurea were dis¬ 
coverable in crevices of the rocks, the only remains of the 
alpine vegetation. The rock on both sides was clay-slate. 

Continuing to descend rapidly, the ravine widened a 
little, and became filled with a most extensive develop¬ 
ment of alluvial conglomerate, forming tliiek masses, 
worn into pinnacles and fantastic sha{)c?s, like the similar 
deposits above Sungnam in Kunawar. This was particu¬ 
larly conspicuous whciv a lafeml valley joined that along 
which wc descended, a flat-lo])ped promontory of allu- 
viuiii there projecting far iH-yoml tlic primitive rocks. 

After a descent of about 1000 feet of pcTpendicidnr 
height, wc arrived at Giah, elevated 1:1,400 feet above 
the sen, not a little glaxl to la' iuiiong house,s, in a mow 
temperate region than it had been for some time our lot 
to travel in. We took up our (|unrtera in the upiH>r 
ixxim of a two-storied house, which had been prc'pared 
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for our reception, and willingly agreed to halt a day in 
order to give time for arrangements, for a ehange of 
porters, and a rest to our servants and guides. Giah 
will be recollected, by those acquainted with Mooreroft’s 
travels, ns the place where he entered the Tibetan coimtry, 
and where he was for some time kept in considerable 
uncertainty as to the nature of the reception he would 
meet with. Siuee that time the supremney of the Sikhs 
has entirely changed the state of the country; and though 
the king (Gylpo) of Giah still exists, he does not even 
exercise a nominal sovereignty, but lives a pensioner 
on the Sikh government, without power and with a very 
limited income. 

The influence of the Sikhs ha-s, however, produced 
little change in the character of the people, ns their occu¬ 
pation of the country, except in Le itself, and at one or 
two military posts, is entirely nominal, and only main¬ 
tained by the moral influence of tlieir known superiority 
in resources and military skill. The gumpa, or monas¬ 
tery, as in Moorcroft’s time, crowns a rocky hill on the 
right bank of the Giah stream, while the town, or more 
properly village, on the left bank, is built on the steep 
alluvial banks high above the stream. There was a con¬ 
siderable extent of cultivation round the village, barley 
and peas being the chief croi)S; both had been cut, but 
were still lying in smaU heaps in the fields. Notwith¬ 
standing the great elevation, a nmnber of poplar-trees 
of the large cordate-leaved species (which seems identica 
with F. huhumiferd), occur in the village, several o 

which attain a considerable size. 

On the morning of the ‘ibth of September we resumed 
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our journey towards Le. By crossing the Tunglung 
pass, we had again gained the eastern elope of the ridge 
dividing the waters of the Zanskar from those of the 
Indus. The Giah stream flows towards the latter 
river with a north-easterly course, and two marches of 
little more than seven miles each, brought us to the 
banks of the Indus at a village called Upshi. For the 
first mile after leaving Giah, the valley was somewhat 
open, with steep banks of alluvial conglomerate; it then 
contracted rather suddenly into a narrow ravine, with 
steep rocky walls, composed of highly inclined strata of 
conglomerate and sandstone. Owing to the diminished 
elevation, the vegetation was considerably more recog¬ 
nizable than it had l)een for the last week, and several 
shrubby plants were si-en which had long been absent. 
Kphcdrn was coiniuon in the crevices of the rocks, and 
the Tibetan rose and a sninll shmbby Lonicera grew on 
the gravelly banks of the litth' stream. 

At Mini, a eonsiilerable village where we encamped, 
the valley e.xpanded into a little jilain, filled as usual with 
alluvium, and inneml with cultivation. A few poplar- 
trees occun'ed in the village. The ravine contracted 
Irninediatcly below this place, and was, if possible, more 
narrow and rocky than the day before, as the little stream 
had to be crossed not less than fotff or five times in as 
many miles, on small wooden bridges of rough planks. 

M-rv beautiful Labiate shrub, a species of Perowekia, 
nith bright blue flowers, which I afterwards found very 
abundant in the Indus valley from 12,000 to 8000 feet, 
was here met with for the first time. Close to its junc¬ 
tion with the Indus, the ravine expanded into an open 
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plain, weD covered with houses and enclosures, with 
scattered poplar and willow trees, as well as a few apri¬ 
cots, and traversed by canals of irrigation conducted from 
the little Giah rivulet. The Indus is here not more than 
forty feet wide, flowing swiftly over large boulders, and 
quite unfordable. 

Throughout the whole course of this very remarkable 
gorge by which we descended from Giah, the rock con¬ 
tinued to be conglomerate, alternating with strata of 
sandstone and of a very friable slate. The conglomerate 
was extremely hard, and generally of a dark brown 
colour. The matrix, which had often a semi-vitrified 
appearance, was not less hard than the enclosed stones, 
which were aU rounded and very various in size and 
composition, jasper rock, granite, and quartz being all 
seen. The sandstone which accompanied the conglome¬ 
rate varied much in colour, various shades of red, brown, 
and green being predominant. It was also extremely 
hard. These strata, which were highly inclined, often 
nearly vertical, were in general well marked, in conse¬ 
quence of the beds of hard sandstone and conglomerate 
being thrown out in relief by the more rapid decay of 
the soft slates with which they alternated. The dip was 
everywhere very variable, and several very distinct sec¬ 
tions were displayed, where it was evident that the strata 
were curved and sinuated. The curves observed were 
convex below; the strike of the strata was nearly per¬ 
pendicular to the general, direction of the ravine, or from 
north-west to south-east. 

From Upshi, our course lay down the Indus valley in a 
direction west of north. The width of the Indus, which 

.V •’ 
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was a rapid stream, varied from thirty or forty to a hun¬ 
dred feet. Platforms of alluvium, almost level-topped, 
and often attaining a thickness of a hundred feet, were 
interposed between the river and the mountains, which, 
still composed of highly inclined strata of conglomerate 
and its associated rocks, advanced in a succession of spurs 
towards the centre of the valley. These platfonus were 
(juitc bare of vegetation, a few tufts of a prickly EcM- 
nops being the only plant worthy of note which I ob¬ 
served. No villages were passed till we reached Marsi- 
lang, at which wc encamped after a journey of about ten 
miles. Here there was very extensive cultivation on the 
surface of the platform, on both sides of a deep ravine, 
cut in the alluvium by a considerable stream, which de¬ 
scended from the west. The plantations of willow and 
poplar were very luxuriant. The willows were planted 
in rows, and were frequently pollarded, their twigs being 
in great demand for baskets and other useful piuposes 
in so treeless a country. When allowed to grow their 
full size, they spread much, and attain a length of up¬ 
wards of thirty feet. The cultivated willows of Tibet are 
mostly European forms; So/ie fniiplh and S. alba are 
the most common. The jwiplais are of two sorts: one 
a spreading tree with large conlate leaves, which was 
first seen in lTp[)cr Kunawar, and is common in all the 
Tibetan villages, up to the highest limit of tree culti¬ 
vation ; it .is quite identical with Populus bahamifera, 
which I cannot distinguish in the herbarium from P. lau- 
rifoUa, of Ledebour. The other, which I had not before 
seen in Tibet, was a tall, erect, and slender tree, with 
much darker foliage and smaller leaves; it seems, so far 
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as my specimens enable me to decide, to be the common 
black poplar {P. nigra) of Europe. 

At MarsUang the Indus is crossed by a good wooden 
bridge, thirty-four paces in length, whieh enables its in¬ 
habitants to communieate with the large villages and 
extensive eultivated tracts on the east bank of the river. 
As soon as we left the eultivated lands of Marsilang, on 
the morning of the 1st of October, we found ourselves 
again on a platform of alluvium; but after a few miles we 
reached another village, with extensive eultivation, and 
on the latter part of the day’s journey passed through a 
suceession of villages separated by gradually shorter in¬ 
tervals of unprofitable and barren land. These eulti¬ 
vated tracts were everywhere well irrigated; indeed, 
evciy spot, where irrigation was easy of exeeution, seemed 
to be under cultivation. Each village had its plantation 
of poplars and willows, not, however, so plentiful as at 
Marsilang. The grain had everywhere been eut and 
housed, the operations of harvest being seemingly quite 
at an end. The whole of this riclily-cultivated district 
is called Chashut. 

Our journey of the 2nd of October was for about si\ 
miles through an iminterruptcd tract of cultivation, very 
little elevated above the level of the river, the alluvial 
platforms being here of inconsiderable thickness. The 
direction of the valley was also mueh more westerly, and 
the mountains on both sides had receded considerably 
from the river, leaving ftn open plain of five or six miles 
in width. Numerous irrigation ehannels intersected 
the fields, whieh gradually, ns we proceeded, miited one 
to another, till at last they all combined into one large 
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and deep canal, by which the euperiluous waters were 
conveyed to the Indus. Crossing this canal, we reached 
the river, which we crossed by a bridge twenty-five 
paces in length. A few houses, and a small patch of cul¬ 
tivation, lay on the right bank of the river, immediately 
beyond the bridge, but no extent of fertile country; 
low spurs of rocky hills descending from the north, 
close down upon the Indus. After crossing the bridge 
we turned up a wide and gravelly vnlley between two 
of these ridges, the course of which we followed, ascend¬ 
ing very gradually among large boulders, strewed over 
the surface, for about throe miles. We then turned ab¬ 
ruptly to the left, through a narrow ravine in the low gra¬ 
nitic hills by which the valley was on that side bounded. 
Emerging from this, we entered a quite similar and pa¬ 
rallel valley, and obtained our first view of the town of 
Le, covering the top and slopes of a steep hill by which 
the valley was apparently terminated, about two miles 
beyond the point at which we entered it. 

Le, the capital of the province of Ladak, and the' 
most important placti, and only town, of Western Tibet, 
is situated about three miles from the Indus, in the 
upper part of an open valley, which rises gradually as it 
recedes from the river, so that the town is rather more 
than 1200 feet above its level, or about 11,800 feet above 
the sea. The town occupies the slope, and surrounds 
the base of a low spur, on the left or east side of the 
valley, while the centre and right side are occupied by 
extensive tracts of cultivation, the fields rising in terraces 
one above another, and watered by little rills drawn from 
a stream which descends in the centre of the valley. 
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The aspect- of the town, which is very peculiar, is 
faithfully represented in the frontispiece to the second 
volume of Moorcroft’s Travels, from a sketch by Mr. 
Trebeck. 

Tn the neighbourhood of the town there are several 
small enclosures, planted with poplar and willow trees, 
in one of which we pitched our tents. These plantations 
were all young, a very fine garden of old trees having 
been, it was said, destroyed at the time of the Sikh in¬ 
vasion. The governor of Ladak, a deputy of Maha¬ 
raja Gulab Singh, the ruler of Kashmir, to whom the 
rule of Ladak has devolved as a dependency of the latter 
country, resides in the town; but the detachment of 
troops, amounting to about 160 men, who form the mi¬ 
litary garrison of the place, occupy a small square fort 
on the west side of the valley, about a mile firom the 
town of Le. 

The peculiarities of the Buddhist religion, as prac¬ 
tised in Tibet, which are everywhere conspicuous in 
all parts of Ladak, are especially remarkable in the 
capital. The principal monasteries in the neighbourhood 
of Le are at some distance from the town in the vicinity 
of villages both up and down the Indus; but religious 
edifices, of the many kinds which arc eveiywhere so 
common in Tibet, are seen all round Lc in great num¬ 
bers. Along the road by w'hich we approached the town, 
there is a very long building, of the kind called Mane, 
extending for more than half a mile. It consists of two 
parallel walls, twelve or fifteen feet apart, and nearly six 
feet h'gh, the intervals between which arc filled up with 
stones and rubbish, and the whole covered with a sloping 
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roof, which rises at a gentle angle to the central ridge, 
midway between the two walls. On the roof are laid 
large slabs of slate, every one of which is covered with 
Tibetan letters, or more rarely with a rude drawing of a 
temple. The words on these stones are (I believe, in¬ 
variably) a repetition of the mystical Buddhist prayer, 
from one of the words of which these curious, and ap¬ 
parently useless, erections take their name. The Mane 
seems one of the most indispensable accompaniments of 
a Tibetan village, and they may occasionally be seen even 
in desert tracts; so that the amount of labour which has 
been expended in their construction must have been 
very great, some of the largest containing many millions 
cf repetitions of the words Om Mane Padme Horn. In 
the smedler villages they are often very inferior in size, 
sometimes not more than twenty or thirty feet in length, 
and three feet high. Every traveller has constant occa¬ 
sion to notice that in passing these walls the Tibetans 
always leave them on the right hand, considering it both 
wrong and unlucky to do otherwise; those proceeding in 
contrary directions therefore take opposite sides. 

Equally conspicuous in the environs of Le are the um- 
hke buildings, called Chokten or Chosten, which are, 1 
believe, erected over the ashes of Lamas, or priests, and 
are, therefore, in a country where a third or foiuth part 
of the male population adopt a monastic life, particularly 
abundant. Long rows of these, consisting of twenty or 
more urns of various sizes, may often be seen in conspi¬ 
cuous places above the villages, forming, from the brilliant 
whitewash with which they are covered when new, very 
prominent objects. Many of those near Lc arc of large 
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ae, and ornamented with rude paintings of dragons and 
ther mythological animals of uncouth fonn. 

The religion of Tibet, from the remarkable nature of 
;s institutions and ceremonies, has of late years attracted 
luch attention; but as, fix)m the hurried nature of my 
Hirncy, I had no opportunity of acquiring any informa- 
ion regarding it which has not already been made public, 

; is not necessary for me to dwell upon it at any length, 
'hroughout the whole of Western Tibet, the monasteries 
re very poor, in comparison with those in the neigh- 
lourhood of Lassa, of which we read such gorgeous de- 
criptions; all their wealth in silver and gold having 
lecn plundered by the Sikhs, during their short posses¬ 
ion of the country as far east as Gam and Taklakhar. 
(till the number of Lamas does not seem to have much 
liminished, though they are more dependent upon the 
nltivation of the soil than in Eastern Tibet, where some 
if the monasteries are said to contain thousands of 
iriests. 

The town of Le is said to contain about 3000 inhabi- 
ants. Many of the houses are very high, the former 
esidcncc of the king containing seven stories. They 
ire usually built of nnbunit brick, formed from the 
ine lacustrine clay of the neighbourhood. The Sikh 
Plianuadar has lately built for himself a house of stone, 
)ut he found it necessary to bring lime from Nubra, a 
listance of nearly forty miles, none being procurable so 
lear in the valley of the Indus.- The timber used in 
he constmetion of the houses is all poplar or willow, 
loth of which are found to last a veiy long time in the 
'rid climate of Tibet. The beams are Itud perhaps two 
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feet apart, and covered sometimes with small planking, 
but more generally with brushwood, over which is laid 
a thick coating of clay, so as to form a flat roof, to which 
there is usually access by a small stair or ladder. 

The mountain ranges which bound the valley in which 
the town of Le is situated, though not lofty, are very 
generally rocky and inaccessible. They consist partly 
of distinctly stratified gneiss, but principally of a fine 
white granite, which decays with great rapidity, and con¬ 
tains many irregular nodules of an iron grey colour, much 
finer in the gram than the rest. The width of the fer¬ 
tile plain of Chashut, over which I made the last two 
marches down the Indus, had prevented me fiom ascer¬ 
taining the nature of the rocks on the mountains to the 
left, so that I cannot fix the exact point where the 
granitic eruption comes in contact with the slates and 
conglomerates of the 6iah ravine. 
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While we were at Le there was a good deal of unsettled 
weather, and two very slight falls of snow. On the 9th 
of October we had an opportunity of observing an 
eclipse of the sun, which was welcomed by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town with a most discordant beating of 
drums, intended to frighten away the demons who had 
taken possession of the sun. After a week’s halt. Major 
Cunningham and myself started in different directions; 
Major Cunningham following the course of the Indus, 
and proceeding by Dras to Kashmir, while I crossed the 
range of mountains to the north into the valley of the 
Shayuk, and descended along that river to its junc¬ 
tion with the Indus. The mountain range which sepa- 
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rates these two rivers barely rises into the region of 
perpetual snow, a veiy few peaks only retaining any snow 
throughout the year. It is therefore crossed by passes 
at the head of each valley; but the pass nearest to Lc 
having a small but very steep glacier on its northern 
face, is difficult and dangerous in autumn, after the 
snow has entirely melted from the surface of the ice. I 
was, therefore, recommended to cross into Nubra, by a 
pass .a few miles further east, at the head of the valley 
of Sabu, which is separated from that in which the town 
of Le lies, by a steep ridge of granite hills. 

I left Le on the morning of the 11th of October. 
The road to the Sabu valley enters the granite range 
close to the town, ascending a narrow stony valley in an 
easterly direction, and crossing by a short steep ascent 
a depression in the ridge, to descend into a narrow 
ravine which has a south-east course into the Sabu 
valley, up which the road led. The hills were very 
stony and bare, or covered with the large Echinopa of 
the Indus valley, of which the heads of fruit were falling 
to pieces. I encamped for the night in the valley of 
Sabu, which is very like that of Le, with pretty exten¬ 
sive cultivation, but few trees. 

Next day I crossed the pass. The ascent was very 
long and fatiguing, and, from the lateness of the season, 
very uninteresting. A cold bleak wind blew from the 
north in strong gusts, md the sky was overcast with 
light clouds. Tile valley contracted into a rocky ravine 
before the road left it to ascend rapidly the steep moun¬ 
tain-sides, which were covered with masses of boulders, 
heaped together in great confusion. The upper part of 
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the ascent, which was very steep, was covered with snow, 
which lay on the loose stones of the crest to the depth 
of about a foot. It was late in the evening before I 
reached the top of the pass, the distance being much 
greater than 1 had been led to anticipate. The elevation 
of the summit, by the observations of Captain Strachey, 
is about 18,300 feet. 

On the north face of the pass snow lay thickly for two 
miles or rather more, and more scantily for a mile fur¬ 
ther. As evening had begun to close before 1 reached 
the summit, I hurried my descent as much as possible. 
Fortunately, a great part of my baggage porters were in 
advance, but it had been for some time quite dark be¬ 
fore I reached a spot sufficiently free of snow to be suit¬ 
able for an encampment. The night was intensely cold, 
the sky being clear; and next morning, at half-past six 
o’clock, the thermometer stood at 15°. At the same 
time 1 found that water boiled at 194°, indicating an 
elevation of upwards of 15,500 feet. 

In the morning I made a short march to the village 
of Digar, which 1 ought to have reached the day before, 
had not the darkness prevented me. The distance was 
not more than four miles, and the descent about 2500 
feet, Digar being rather more than 13,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The general direction of the valley in 
which I was encamped was north-east, and it was sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by extremely rugged mountains, 
now much covered with snow, down to about 14,000 
feet. Throughout the descent, vast piles of boulders, 
heaped one on another, and forming steep banks, evi¬ 
dently moraines, occupied the flanks of the valley. The 
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village of Digai, though small, and possessing only two 
small trees, had a considerable extent of cultivation, and 
seemed prosperous. It was situated on the left side of 
the valley, or rather on the slope of the mountains on 
that side opposite a lateral ravine, from whieh a stream 
of boulders had at one time descended. The centre of 
the valley was mueh lower, being exeavated out of the 
alluvium whieh had once filled the whole. 

Ori the morning of the 14th of October, I descended 
to the valley of the Shayuk, making a mareh of fifteen 
miles to the village of Tsatti, on the right bank of 
that river. The road skirted the steep stony hills on 
the left side of the valley, parallel to the Digar stream, 
for about two miles, descending rapidly, but stiU high 
above the bottom of the dell. The Digar ravine, before 
reaching the Shayuk, joined a wider one whieh descends 
from the south-east, and the united valley has a nearly 
due north direetion. As the road turned by degrees to 
the left, round a spur of the mountains, the Shayuk 
valley eame in sight, 1500 feet below. It was of eon- 
siderable width, and very stony, barren, and desolate. 
Mountains of black slate, very lofty and nigged, in many 
places too steep for snow to lie, were seen to the north¬ 
east, from among whieh the river appeared to issue into 
the more open tract immediately below. 

The road did not descend at once to the level of the 
river, but, turning abruptly to the left, proceeded along 
a platform of alluvium, at least n thousand feet in thick¬ 
ness, for more than a mile, before it descended, whieh 
it did at last very abruptly down a steep sandy slope. 
The mass of alluvium was, in many places, almost pure 
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sand, but in general many pebbles and boulders were 
mixed with it. Towards the river it presented scarped 
clifis, in which its composition was well seen. 

The Shayuk, where I descended to it, flowed through 
a wide gravelly plain, varying in breadth from one to 
two miles, and quite destitute of vegetation. Rocky 
spurs of black slate and conglomerate, with many gra¬ 
nite veins, projecting from the mountains on the south, 
occasionally narrowed the valley, while the recesses were 
generally filled with a mass of alluvium. The river was 
occasionally divided into several branches. In some of 
the recesses small trees of a peculiar species of poplar 
(JP. Euphratica) were not uncommon, growing in pure 
sand. This tree is remarkable for its extended distri¬ 
bution. Originally discovered on the banks of the 
Euphrates, it has been found by Griffith, and more re¬ 
cently by Dr. Stocks and others, to be abundant on the 
banks of the Indus, in Sind and Multan. It occurs 
also at intervals along the valley of the Indus, within 
the mountains, but appears to be far from common, 
and to confine itself to hot sandy places. In several 
parts of Nubra it is common enough, but only, so far 
as I have observed, on the south side of the Shayuk. 
This poplar is also remarkable for the very changeable 
shape of its leaves, which vary from broadly deltoid 
and coarsely toothed, to narrow-linear and quite entire. 
The leaves of the full-grown tree are generally broad 
and much toothed, while young plants have very nar¬ 
row leaves; the shoots of pollarded plants, which are 
common, the tree being much used for fuel, are also 
narrow. 
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After proceeding parallel to the river for six or seven 
miles, I crossed to the right bank. The stream was un¬ 
divided, and about a hundred yards broad. It had a 
considerable velocity, and was about three feet deep in 
the centre. Its bed was fid! of large waterwom boulders 
and gravel, and the banks on both sides were, for a great 
distance from the river, of similar structure, and so little 
elevated above its surface, that a very slight rise of the 
water would have been sufficient to submerge them. 

From the village of Tsatti, at which I encamped on 
the 14th of October, I followed the course of the Shayuk 
to its junction with a large stream descending from the 
north, which, from the name of the district in which the 
junction is situated, is commonly called the Nubra river. 
Thence I ascended the latter stream for about twenty 
miles, with the intention of making an attempt to pe¬ 
netrate to the north-east, across the mountains to the 
Nubra Chu of Vigne; but the lateness of the season, 
and especially the occurrence of several falls of snow, 
which extended down the mountain slopes almost as far 
as the plain, induced me to place reliance on the assur¬ 
ances of the people of the valley, that the difficulties of 
the road would be quite insurmountable. 

The district of Nubra includes the whole course of the 
Shayuk river, from its great bend to the eastward of the 
point where I joined it below Digar, till it again con¬ 
tracts nine or ten miles below the village of Unmaru; and 
also the lower part of the valley of the Nubra river, as far 
up, indeed, as population and cultivation extend. The 
place of junction of the two rivers is elevated, according 
to my observation of the boiling-point of water, about 
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10,600 feet above the level of the sea. This may be 
considered as the mean elevation of the whole district; 
for the cultivated tracts nowhere rise to any height above 
the bed of the rivers, which have everywhere a very gentle 
and apparently uniform inclination. 

The valley of the Shayuk is widest at the point of its 
junction with the Nubra river. At this place the level 
plain, including the gently sloping alluvium on each side, 
has a breadth of about six miles. He width of the val¬ 
ley gradually diminishes as we recede from the centre, 
the mountains encroaching more and more, till at last 
they hem in the river, leaving no space for villages or 
cultivation, and the valley ceases to be inhabited. The 
centre of the plain is uniformly occupied by a flat gra¬ 
velly expanse, one to three miles in width, scarcely raised 
above the surface of the river, which, when flooded, covers 
a great part of it. On both sides of this gravelly bed, low 
platforms of alluvium, in the form of triangles, with their 
apices resting on the mountain ravines, slope very gently 
towards the base of mountains, which rise abruptly and 
precipitously on both sides of the valley, to a height of 
three or fom thousand feet. Some of the more project¬ 
ing spurs, even where the widtli of the valley is great¬ 
est, advance so far into the open plain as to abut 
upon the river and compel the traveller to ascend their 
slopes, in order to cross them in travelling from village 
to village. 

The gravelly plain over which the Shayuk flows, is 
usually (juite devoid of vegetation. A few scattered 
bushes of Tamarue and Myricaria appear, indeed, near 
its junction with the Nubra river, but further up the 

o 
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gravel is absolutely bare: in this it contrasts strongly with 
similar portions in the valley of the Nubra river, which 
are densely wooded. The cause of this difference seems 
to lie in the frequent floods which have, at different 
periods, devastated the whole course of the Shayuk val¬ 
ley, from the glaciers of Sassar. These floods, which 
appear to be due to the blocking-up of the upper course 
of the river by the ice, have been most destructive to the 
prosperity of the valley. 

Throughout Nubra, the villages, with scarcely an ex¬ 
ception, occupy the surface of the low platforms of allu¬ 
vium which fill up the funnel-shaped terminations of the 
ravines. In Tibet the size of the villages, and the extent 
of cultivation by which they are surrounded, entirely de¬ 
pend on the supply of water and on the facility with which 
it can be diverted from its bed for purposes of irrigation; 
and as, in this district, the width and horizontahty of the 
alluvial tracts are very favourable to the industry of man, 
the villages are in general large and surrounded with much 
cultivation. Indeed, a super-abundance .jf water is in 
general indicated by the swampy banks of the irrigation 
canals, as the water, oozing through the loose gravel of the 
platforms, produces a dense jungle of Jlippophae scrub, 
which makes the cultivated tracts conspicuous, even in 
winter, when the trees are bare of leaves and the fields of 
crops. 

This copious supply of water no doubt depends on 
the great elevation of the surrounding mountains, which 
eveiywhere rise, if not above, yet almost to the level 
of perpetual snow, which is about 18,000 feet, so that 
at the head of each little stream there is either a glacier. 
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or 8 snow-bed which does not entirely melt till the latter 
end of autumn, affording therefore a nearly perennial 
supply of water. Even in the hottest months slight 
falls of snow are of occasional Occurrence at all eleva¬ 
tions above 16,000 feet; and as every range rises much 
above that height, a small addition to the supply is thus 
obtained. 

The villages have generally a few fruit-trees, ns well 
as a good many poplars and willows, which yield almost 
the only timber the inhabitants can command. The 
walnut and Elceagnus, both of which trees find their 
upper limit in Nubra, are so extremely scarce that they 
are not available for such purposes. 

In most parts of Nubra the soil is very generally saline, 
the dry grassy plains which are common on the banks of 
the streams being generally covered with a copious efflo¬ 
rescence of carbonate of soda; while the abundance of 
SahoIeB and other Chcnopodiaceons plants on the dry 
alluvial plains, and even on the rocky hills, seems to 
prove that the saline matter is not confined to the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of water, or to the lowest levels, but is 
very generally diffused over the surface. 

The valley of the Nubra river, for upwards of twenty 
miles, is very similar in general character to that of the 
Shayuk. Tlie same wide gravelly expanse occupies its 
centre, forming a plain of one or two miles in width, 
through which the river nms in many branches. A 
great part of this gravelly plain, particularly on the 
right side of the valley, is covered by a dense thicket 
of Ilippophav, extending continuously, for four or five 
miles, nsuallv impervious, except m certain beaten tracts, 

0 2 
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and tenanted by vast numbers of hares. The gravel on 
whieh this jungle grows is almost on a level with the 
river, so that it is very generally swampy, and traversed 
here and there by little streamlets of water. The I/ip- 
pophae is here a small tree, attaining a height of fifteen 
feet, with a short thick trunk and stiff crooked spinous 
branches. 

In several parts of the course of the Nubra river, low 
hills j'ise in the valley, isolated, or nearly so, from the 
mountain ranges behind, and forming, therefore, a re¬ 
markable feature. On one of these, on the right bank 
of the river, is situated the little fort and village of Chi- 
rasa, a considerable mass of houses, of a class a little 
better than those usual in the district, and conspicuous 
from their elevated position. The rock on which they 
stand is composed of a hard porphyry, which has been 
injected from below', and has displaced the black slate, 
which is the more usual rock in the low’er part of this 
valley. 

In the lower part of the ravine behind the town of 
Chirasa, the alluvium is more extensively developed than 
usual in this valley, where aqueous action seems in a 
great measure to have removed the accumulation of de¬ 
tritus, which once, no doubt, occupied the whole valley. 
Beds of gravelly conglomerate, at times passing into fine 
clay, may here be seen, at a height of perhaps 1000 feet, 
on the mountain-sides in isolated patches, generally faced 
by cliffs, in which a tendency to horizontal stratification 
is observable. 

The lower part of the Nubra valley is very fertile, and 
on the east side cultivation extends, wdth little- interrup- 
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tion, from Tint as far as Pauamik, in a belt varying in 
width fix)in a few hundred feet to nearly a mile. The 
viUiiges are large, and seem populous. Many of the 
houses are very substantially built, and the long sacred 
walls, called Mane, are numerous, and of great length and 
size. Several watercoimses, which are carried along the 
sides of the hills at an elevation of several hundred feet 
above the cultivation, and are easily recognizable by the 
fringe of llippopliae bushes, which fonus an impenetrable 
belt along their margins, indicate a degree of industry 
and energy very unusual in Tibet, where, however, the 
amount of cidtivable laud is seldom sufficient to promise 
much reward to any extensive and elaborate system of 
irrigation. 

As the advanced period of the year rendered explora¬ 
tion at great elevations scarcely practicable, and made it 
desirable to reach a lower level as soon as possible, I did 
not remain more than a week in Nubra. On the 22nd 
of Oetober I started from Lyakjung, at the mouth of the 
Nubra river, towards Iskardo, following the course of 
the Shayuk river. The district of Nubra extends about 
thirty miles below the junction of the river of that name 
with the Shayuk; but I found the level valley gradually 
to diminish in width as 1 descended. On the 22nd of 
October I encamped at Hundar; on the 23rd, at Tertse; 
and on the 24th at Unraaru, beyond which village there 
is no cultivation, and the valley becomes extremely nar¬ 
row. On the 25th of October I reached an encamping 
ground called Kuru, at the termination of the Nubra 
district, where the mountains, which for three days had 
gradually been encroaching on the valley, completely 
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closed in, and the river entered a deep gorge, walled in 
on both sides by lofty and almost perpendicular cliffs of 
black slate. 

The general aspect of the lower part of Nubra requires 
no particular description, as it presents much the same 
features as the other parts of the district. The moun¬ 
tains on both sides of the valley are not less steep, bar¬ 
ren, and inaccessible than elsewhere in Tibet. The 
alluvial platforms, which w'erc evcr)rwhcrc present, in¬ 
creased remarkably in thickness as they diminished in 
size. Widely spread out in the broadest parts of the 
valley, they were not more than from twenty to forty 
feet thick where cut across by the river, and sloped very 
gently. In the narrower parts of the valley they were 
often not less than a hundred feet high along the river. 
In structure these platforms varied much. The greater 
part certainly consisted of gravel and clay, quite unstra¬ 
tified, but the lower beds were very frequently fine clay, 
or fine sand, or alternations of these two. The superposi¬ 
tion of the coarse beds to the fine was nearly uniformly 
observed, though occasionally, above the fine clays, alter¬ 
nations of gravel with thin beds of sand or clay were 
met with. In one place, on the north side of the river, 
nearly oj)posite to the village of Tertse, I found these 
beds to contain fresh-water shells. The fossilifcrous bed 
was elevated very little above the present level of the 
river, and was composed of a fine somewhat sandy clay, 
stratified horizontally, and covered with upwards of fifty 
feet of coarse, conglomerate. The shells, which were all 
small, were spc-cies of Planorbis and Lymruea, appanmtly 
identical with those afterwards found in the neighbour- 
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hood of Iskardo, but quite different from those of the 
salt lake of Thogji. 

The villages of Lower Nubra are not numerous, but 
some of them possess very extensive cultivation. Hun- 
dar in particular, at the mouth of a large ravine, by 
which a considerable tributary stream descends from 
the south (at the source of which there is a pass 
across the range into the valley of the Indus), is a 
very large village (probably the most popidous in Nu¬ 
bra), with very fine orchards of apricot-trees. Walnut, 
mulberry, and Elaagnrm became common at Umuaru, 
on the north bank of the river. Perhaps the gradual 
narrowing of the valley may have a cousiderable effect 
in modifying the climate, for the diminution of elevation 
is very inconsiderable, the river at Kuru being nearly 
10,300 feet above the sea, or not more than 300 feet 
lower .than the junction of the Shayuk and Nubra 
rivers. 

In this part of its course, and at this advanced season, 
when the great summer floods are over, the Shayuk 
appears to be everywhere fordable. It is, however, a 
noble stream, with a m[)id current; and is usiially divided 
into many channcils. A1k>vc lluiidar, where I forded it, 
one branch was not less' than 300 fwd wide, and was 
from one to two feet deep. Op]K).site Tertse, again, I 
found the stream numiiig in stwen branehes, of which 
three were from 100 to I.50 feet wide, and had an 
average deitth of about two feet, increased in the centre 
to about three. The other branehes were, however, 
luueh smaller. 

In several places l)etween llnudar and Tertse, on the 
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gravelly plain which akirted the river, I observed mani¬ 
fest traces of a flood, consisting of such rejectamenta as 
are usually seen deposited by swollen streams, fragments 
of wood and twigs, straw, sheep’s dung, and other light 
materials, forming a bed two or three feet wide, continu¬ 
ous in pjany places for hundreds of yards, at a distance of 
not less than half a mile from the river. To my inquiries 
as to the nature of the flood winch had deposited these 
reliquiae, the invariable reply was, that a great flood had 
taken place five years before, by the bursting of a lake 
called Khundan Chu, at which time the whole course of the 
river was devastated, and much destruction of property, 
sometimes even life, ensued, particularly in the narrower 
parts of the valley. In most parts of the world the pre¬ 
servation of such insignificant vestiges of a flood for so 
long a period would have been impossible; but here, where 
rain is almost unknown, and where the winter falls of 
snow seldom exceed one or two inches, there are no dis¬ 
turbing causes which could prevent them from remain¬ 
ing till carried away or altered in position by another 
similar flood. I should, therefore, have had no difficulty 
in attaching credence to the testimony of the inhabitants 
of the country, even had I not, in my journey down the 
river, nx'cived tlie most abnnduut proofe that the flood 
was iweiywlii'iv well known, at least as far as Iskardo. 

The \egefation of lA)wcr Nubra had so entirely disap¬ 
peared, that I eonld fonn sinrccly any idea of its ch^ 
racter; but, as the general aspect of the country was 
unaltered, I had no reason to look for any change. In 
the gravelly bed of the river, bushes of Myricaria and 
Tautarix were comiuou; thickets of llippophae, loaded 
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with very acid yellow berries, lined the watercourses, 
forming an impenetrable barrier. Little bushes of Arte¬ 
misia, Lycium, Perowskia, and P^hedra, were also occa¬ 
sionally seen on the rocks, but the herbaceous vegetation 
had quite withered away. In the villages, the cultivated 
trees were also rapidly shedding their leaves; ^sonstant 
night frosts, and frequent falls of snow on the mountain¬ 
sides, having so far reduced the temperature that winter 
was evidently at hand. 

Below the village of Unniaru, the width of the valley 
had so much diminished that many of the lateral spurs 
advanced close to the river. Several of these promi¬ 
nent spurs consisted of trap rocks, various foniis of 
basalt and greenstone occurring, with not unfrequently 
veins of coarse serpentine. Stratified rocks, however, 
still continued, but the hard black slate was often with 
difficulty distinguishable from the basalt. 

My encamping ground at Kuru was on the north side 
of the river, and close to the gorge into which the Shayuk 
disappeared among rocks of black slate, which rise almost 
perpendicularly from the river. A small tributary, de¬ 
scending from the north, ran parallel and close to the 
rugged mountain spur which formed the barrier of the 
valley ; and immediately almvc, a deep bay or recess in 
the mountains was entirely filled with beds of loose sand, 
resting on the alluvial clay formation. The appearance 
of the place was altogether most singular. Much of the 
light sandy beds were evidently of very recent origin, 
probably rcfcnible to the gn.'at flood five ycara before, at 
which time the waters, suddenly checke<l at the gorge, 
after having spread out ud tHiilitui in the open valley of 
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Nubra, rose to a height of not less than fifty feet above 
their usual level, and required several days to subside. 
The beds of clay under the loose sand were all stratified, 
and were, no doubt, referable to the same lacustrine for¬ 
mation ns the fossiliferous beds observed higher up the 
valley o£,tlic Shayuk. 

From Kuru there is no road along the bank of the 
river, the rocks being on both sides too precipitous to 
permit of a passage, and the river too deep to be forded. 
In winter, when the river is frozen, travellers are able to 
continue their course along its bed by proceeding on 
the ice iu those places where the steepness of the rocks 
obstructs the passage; but at other seasons it is neces¬ 
sary to make a long detour, and to ascend a lateral 
ravine for eight miles before a point is reached where 
the steep ridge is capable of being crossed. Leaving 
Kuru on the morning of the 26th of October, I en¬ 
camped at the vUlage of Waris, elevated 12,100 feet, 
among a few fields from which the crops had long been 
cleared. The few huts which formed the village con¬ 
tained no inhabitants, being abandoned, as soon as the 
harvest has been reaped and housed, for the more tem¬ 
perate climate of the river valley. 

Tlic ravine by which I ascended from Kuru was very 
narrow and rugged. The road generally lay at a con¬ 
siderable height on the steep slopes of the hills, but 
three times crossed the stream; once by a natm-al 
bridge composed of a huge mass of rock lying across 
a very narrow part of the stream, where it had worn out 
in the solid roek a channel not more than from three 
to twelve find wide, 'llic steep sloping banks of the 
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ravine were usually shingly and devoid of vegetation; 
but on the margin of the little stream there were a 
good many shrubs, principally willows, and occasion¬ 
ally the cordate-leaved poplar so commonly cultivated 
in the Tibetan villages, which here appeared quite in¬ 
digenous. 

The geological structure of this rocky ravine was very 
intricate, from the great mass of igneous rock, granite, 
greenstone, and amygdaloid, which everywhere occurred. 
A very hard conglomerate, similar in character to that 
of the upper Indus and of the Giah ravine, was also 
observed at intervals, alternating with very highly meta- 
morphic slates. After about five miles, the road left the 
main ravine to ascend into a lateral branch, much more 
steep than the former. Here masses of alluvial conglo¬ 
merate of great thickness rested on the sides of the 
mountains, many hundred feet above the bed of the 
stream. During the day the weather had been very 
cloudy and threatening, and a little snow fell in the 
afternoon at my encamping ground at Waris. 

During the night more snow fell, and on the morn¬ 
ing of the 27th it was four or five inches deep. From 
my camp I ascended at once, very steeply, to .the crest 
of the ridge on the left, which I then followed in a 
succession of undulations in a westerly direction. As 
soon as I had gained the summit, a reach of the Sha- 
yuk was seen, distant perhaps a mile and a half, flow¬ 
ing among steep black rocks, with here and there banks 
of gravel at the bends. The view from the ridge was 
very striking, the dark colour of the rocks below con¬ 
trasting strongly with the snowy whiteness of the upper 
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parts of the moimtains, which, on the south side of the 
Shayuk, rise very abruptly to a height of perhaps 18,000 
feet. 

The summit of the ridge was not less than 14,700 feet 
above the sea. At this elevation, the snow, on southern 
exposures, had, by eleven a.m., quite melted, under the 
influence of a bright s\m. Along the ridge, tufts of a 
prickly Statice, still dUplaying the remains of flowers, 
were very common, and a few stunted trees of juniper 
occurred at intervals. The descent from the ridge was 
exceedingly abrupt (three thousand feet in less than a 
mile), into a narrow valley, in which I encamped among 
the fields of a summer village named Boghdan, now, like 
the one I had left in the morning, deserted by its inhabi¬ 
tants, who had gone for the winter to the village of Chu- 
lungka, nine miles distant, on the banks of the Shayuk. 
I was now in the district of Chorbat, the ridge which I 
had just crossed being the boundary of Nubra on the west. 

The Boghdan ravine, though very narrow and tortuous, 
is well wooded with small trees of poplar and willow, 
and with shrubs, chiefly of Hippophae and Myricaria. 
These plants arc entirely confined to the level bottom of 
the ravine, forming a belt, ten or twenty feet wide, on 
each side of the little stream. After a descent of three 
miles, I again joined the Shayuk, along which a journey 
of four days brought me to Siksa, the principal village 
of Chorbat, encamping on the way at the villages of Cliu- 
limgka, Turtuk, and Pranu. 

The district of Chorbat is n dependency of the go¬ 
vernment of Iskardo, which, like that of Le, is subject 
to Kashmir. The desert country by which Nubra and 
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Chorbat are separated has, for the present, acted as a 
barrier to the fiirther extension eastward of the Mahom- 
medon religion, which is now universally that of the peo¬ 
ple of the whole of the Iskardo (or Balti) district, as well 
as of Dras. On the Indus, and in the valleys south of 
it, there is no uninhabited tract between the two, so that 
the Mahommedan and Buddhist population are in direct 
contact. The result is, that Mahommedauism is in that 
part gradually, though very slowly, extending to the east¬ 
ward. 

In this part of its course the Shayuk river is in general 
very rapid, and is hemmed in so closely by the moun¬ 
tains on both sides, that little space is left for the accu¬ 
mulation of alluvium, except where considerable lateral 
streams join the main river. The barrier by which Chor¬ 
bat is separated from Nubra is the most contracted part 
of the valley, and the general ruggedness by degrees be¬ 
comes less marked as we continue to descend the river. 
The mountains, everywhere steep, rocky, and inaccessi¬ 
ble, close in general to within a quarter of a mile of one 
another, and their projecting spurs, at short intervals, 
advance quite to the centre of the valley, forming deep 
bays, either filled with sand or occasionally occupied by 
platforms of congbmerate, on the top of which, where 
water is procurable, there is generally a village. The 
river, winding from one side of its channel to the other, 
washes the foot of each rocky spur, so that the road fre¬ 
quently quits the level of the river to ascend abruptly 
the rocky hills, which are often so steep as to be only 
accessible by means of scaffoldings of wood, propped up 
against the face of the perpendicular cliffs by trunks of 
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trees. Once or twice the road lay at a great height 
above the river for several miles, without descending at 
all to its level. 

The channel of the Shayuk is generally formed of 
coarse gravel or large rolled stones, and immense 
boulders are everywhere scattered on the level banks. 
The stream is rapid and deep, and the fall much more 
considerable than in Nubra, Siksa being only about 
9000 feet above the sea. It is nowhere in the whole 
distance fordable; and as the villages lie alternately on 
opposite sides of the river, I had occasion to cross it 
three times before reaching Siksa. In every case a nar¬ 
row and rapid part of the river is selected, the bridges 
being composed of poplar trunks, stretching from bank 
to bank, with a light and rude hand-rail of hurdles to 
give support. Opposite Turtuk, the bridge, which rests 
upon piers projecting on each side eight feet into the 
river, measures twenty-five paces, so that the river is not 
more than eighty feet wide. 

Where platforms of alluvium occupy the lateral ravines, 
they attain a very great thickness, seldom less than two 
hundred feet, and occasionally at least twice as much. 
They are generally cut olf in steep clilfs by the river, 
beautifully showing the structure of the alluvium. In 
the sections of these masses of boulders and clay, I 
several times observed that the strata, instead of being 
horizontal, .were highest in the middle and sloped gently 
downwards on either side. This would indicate, I think, 
a local origin of these deposits, which probably com¬ 
menced under water, close to a ravine on the mountain¬ 
side, and gradually extended, by the addition of succes- 
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sive layers, till they met similar accumulations, derived 
from the opposite side of the valley. 

In the upper part of the district of Chorhat, the vil¬ 
lages are few and very insignificant, but lower down 
several are of great extent. Chulungka, the highest 
village, consists of three or foiu’ houses, on a small 
platform about fifty feet above the river. This village 
stood formerly on the low ground close to the Shayuk, 
but the cultivable soil at the lower level was entirely 
swept away by the flood of 1842, so that the inhabitants 
were obliged to ehange the position of their houses. The 
first eonsiderable village is Turtuk, on the south side of 
the river. Pranu, on the north side, is remarkable for 
the great extent of its eultivation, and for several isolated 
roeks, behind which the alluvium has accumulated to a 
thickness of at least six or seven hundred feet. 

All the villages are surrounded by fine orchards of 
apricot-trees. Walnut and mulberry trees are also com¬ 
mon ; and at Turtuk I saw a few vines ; these latter are, 
however, by no means generally cultivated in the district. 
Willows are less frequent than in Nubra, but there are 
[)lenty of poplars. The black poplar is the common spe- 
(nes, but a white downy-leaved species (jP. cdbd), which 
is cultivated also in Kunawar, and which seems to be 
indigenous iu some of the Himalayan valleys south of 
Ka.shmir, (xjcurs for the first time at Tiud;uk. The fields 
are everywhere terraced, and water siieiiis to be very 
abundant. 

A very remarkable outburst of granite eomneiuies at 
the junction of the Boghdan ravine with the Shayuk, and 
continues as far ns Siksa, altering the secondary rocks so 
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that they can scarcely be recognized. The granite is 
frequently in great mass, and usually occupies the lowest 
part of the valley, sending out gigantic veins or branches 
into the overlying slates, which are often transformed into 
a coarse serpentine. The hard conglomerate which is 
associated with the slate, seems the same as occurs in 
Lower Nubra, so that probably the slates are also a con¬ 
tinuation of the same scries, and the whole may even be 
connected with the conglomerates and slates of the Giah 
valley and of the Indus below Le, the strike of which to 
the N.W. or N.N.W. would carry them nearly in the 
direetion of Chorbat. Here the intrusion of the granite 
renders both dip and strike obscure, the beds being fre¬ 
quently quite vertical. 

From Siksa, close to which there is a small fort or 
castle on an isolated rock, a road leads across the Hanu 
pass into the valley of the Indus. By this route Mr. 
Vigne proceeded when he abandoned his intention of 
penetrating by the Shayuk to Nubra, and it has since 
beeu crossed by several travellers at different times. It 
is, indeed, a route very commonly adopted in travelling 
from Iskardo to Le, as the lower part of the Shayuk is^ 
more open and practicable than the Indus below the 
junction of the river of Dras. 

Below Siksa, the valley of the Shnyiik continues nar¬ 
row for eight or ten miles. It then begins ngiiin to ex¬ 
pand, and its width eoiitinues to increase ns far as Khiipahi, 
which iit situated near the centre of a wide plain similar 
to that of Nubra, and, like that, eoincident with the 
junction of a largi; river from the north. It is certainly 
worthy of note, that it is always at the point of junction 
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of large tributaries that the valley of the Shayuk is 
widest, and that the evidences of the former existence of 
lakes are most evident, while in the intermediate parts 
of its course the valley is narrow and rugged, and shows no 
certain indications of having been at any period lacustrine. 

The great axis of the plain of Khapalu is from south¬ 
east to north-west, in the direction of the river Machulu, 
which runs through a very open and wide gravelly plain, 
apparently for a considerable distance. This stream, 
which is probably at least as large as the Nubra river, 
has its source in heavily-snowed mountains to the north. 
The general surface of the plain is gravelly, and its ap¬ 
pearance on the whole is so similar to that of Nubra 
that no detailed description is necessary. The river di¬ 
vides in the open gravelly plain into numerous branches, 
which separate to a considerable distance from one an¬ 
other, and ramify very irregularly. There is not much 
alluvial accumulation in this plain, except in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of Khapalu, where a very curious isolated 
rock of black slate rises abruptly in the middle of the 
plain, its base being washed by one branch of the Shayuk, 
now (after its junction with the Machulu) too deep to 
be ford. d. Behind this rock there is an accumulation 
of alluvium, forming a steep ridge six or seven hundred 
feet in height; which it is necessary to cross in tra¬ 
velling from Surmu to Khapalu, as the abruptness with 
which the clay-slate rock rises out of the water, completely 
prevents a passage along the margin of the river. 

On the 2nd of November 1 forded the Shayuk a little 
below the village of Abadm, wi\cre it runs in two 
branches, each about a hundred yards wide, and with an 
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average depth of about two feet. A little further down 
it is joined by the Machulu, and it does not appear to be 
nn 3 rwhere fordable in its further course, even in winter, 
so that probably the influx of water brought by that 
stream is very considerable. I did not, however, see the 
junction, wliich is situated on the north side of the 
plain, quite out of the direct road towards the town of 
Khapalu. 

Where the valley is widest, the mountain ranges on 
both sides of the river are well seen. The range south 
of the Sliayuk rises close at hand into a very steep 
mountain mass, now much snowed. A pass which 
leads from Khapalu to Kartash was (I was informed) 
already shut up by snow, and inipracticiible for travellers. 
To the north, up the wide valley of the Machulu, the 
mountains are more distant, and the main chain of the 
Muztagh is evidently fully in sight; the absence of 
hills close at hand allowing a considerable extent of it to 
be seen; it was very heavily snowed. The nearest, 
and apparently loftiest peak, bore N. 13 W. (Magn.) from 
Surmu. 

The principal villages of this open tract are Surmu 
and Khapalu, both on the south side of the Shayuk, and 
separated from one another by a high alluvial ridge, which 
rests on a bold scarped rock rising immediately out of the 
river. Surmu has a very long and narrow tract of culti¬ 
vation, skirting the gravelly rivcr-bcd. It occupies the 
slopes of a projecting platform of alluvium of no great 
height. In this village many fields, on a level with the 
river, have evidently been destroyed by the flood of 
1842, as fruit-trees were still standing among the gravel 
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and shingle of the river-beds. Khspslu, on the other 
hand, which is situated at the point of junction of a 
considerable stream, occupies the surface of a thick bed 
of alluvium of great extent, sloping very steeply fiom 
the apex of the triangle in a recess among the mountains 
to its base, which is formed by the Shayuk. The fort, 
of Khapalu is perched at a great height on a remarkable 
projecting scarped rock, just at the mouth of the ravine 
behind the village. The cultivation has a width of not 
less than two miles, and, as it abounds in fruit-trees, it 
must in summer, when the fields are green and the trees 
are in leaf, be a place (for Tibet) of considerable beauty. 
From the abruptness of the slope of the alluvial platform, 
the terrace-walls of the fields are very high, often as 
much as six feet. The fruit-trees are the same as those 
commonly cultivated in Nubra and Chorbat; the elm 
and Elaagnus of Nubra are also common, as well as the 
white poplar. At Khapalu there are also a few plane- 
trees, which do not extend further east. 

The Ig/cium of Nubra, which had entirely disappeared 
in the narrow and rocky parts of the Shayuk, reappeared 
as soon as the valley spread out into a gravelly plain, 
being common at Abadan, and abundant at Surmu and 
Khapalu. A species of berberry, a genus wanting in 
the higher parts of the Shayuk (except in the mountains, 
where a small alpine species is occasionally seen), was 
found in Surmu. The species was apparently identical 
with the common berberry of Europe, which extends 
even into the drier valleys of the Himalaya. I also recog¬ 
nized a few other new plants—a small, almost herbaceous 
Sophora was one of these, and, still more remarkable, 
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PeganwM Harmala, a species which extends from the 
Mediterranean flora as fu east as the Punjab, and which 
indicates a very considerable amount of summer heat. 

The shrubby Hippophae is still very plentiful, but, 
either from more careful cultivation, or becauK the nature 
of the slopes prevents the formation of swampy margins 
to the little irrigation streams, it does not spread to so 
great an extent over the cultivated tracts, which, there¬ 
fore, in the winter season look considerably more bare 
than those around the villages of Nubra. 

The height of the bed of the Shayuk at Khapalu may 
be roughly estimated at about 8000 feet, as the determi¬ 
nation of the boiling-point of water at my tent, which 
was high up in the village, gave an elevation of 8300 
feet. I arrived at Khapalu from Surmu on the 3rd of 
November, and remained there during the 4th. The 
weather, which for some days had been very unsettled 
and dist^reeable, suddenly cleared up on the 2nd of No¬ 
vember, and continued for nearly a week very fine, the 
days being uniformly bright and sunny, with a gentle 
wind blowing up the valley of the Shayuk. The tem¬ 
perature in the sun was extremely agreeable, though the 
shade maximum was never much higher than 50°. The 
nights were clear and cold, the thermometer falling at 
Khapalu more than 14° below the freezing-point. 

A little below Khapalu I found a number of people 
washing the sand of the Indus for gold; but the produce 
seemed to be very trifling, and the work is only carried 
on dnring winter, when kbour is of no value for other 
purposes. I purchased for a rupee (paying, I believe, a 
good deal more than the value) the ynoduce in gold-dust 
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of one man’s labour for three weeks. I suppose, how¬ 
ever, he only worked occasionally. 

Below Khapalu the valley of the Shayuk again begins 
to contract, but the open plain may be considered to ex¬ 
tend for some way below the village of Braghar, where 
a large tributary joins from the north, and to which place, 
there is a great deal of cultivation, especially on the 
right bonk. Immediately below Braghar, there is a re¬ 
markable saline grassy plain, very swampy, and traversed 
by numerous small streamlets, in which a Chara aud a 
linear-leaved Potamogeton were abundant. Below this 
plain the mountain spurs close in upon the river, con¬ 
tracting its channel very much, and frequently preventing 
all passage along the bank. The narrow portion of the 
river extends within a few miles of Iskardo, or for at 
least thirty .miles of river distance. Throughout this 
tract the valley is very similar to that between Nubra 
and Chorbat. Villages are numerous, occupying very 
elevated platforms, on which there is frequently luxuriant 
cultivation. In many of the narrowest and most rugged 
(iloces there is no passage along the river, and the road 
crosses spurs of considerable elevation. 

Between Kunes and Kuru the narrowness of the river 
is probably at its maximum, as the road lies altogether 
along a ridge, elevated perhaps a thousand feet, to which 
the ascents and descents are extremely abrupt. Many 
parts of this ridge are capped with alluvi'im, which oc¬ 
curs in many places along this part of the course of the 
Shayuk in very great quantity. The largest village on 
this part of the river is Kiris, situated just above the 
.junction of the Shayuk and Ltdus, on a nearly level 
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alluvial platform of lai^e size. Rouud Kiris there is 
a very extensive deposit of lacustrine elay, very fine, 
and horizontally stratified. Good sections of this, 
sometimes at least fifty feet in thiekness, are exposed 
cast of Kiris, not far from the Shayuk. I did not ob¬ 
serve any fossils; but in so cursory an inspection as I 
was able to make, it is very probable that I may have 
overlooked them. 

The junction of the Shayuk and Indus rivers takes 
place a little way below Kiris. The Shayuk is consider¬ 
ably wider and more rapid than the Indus, but much less 
deep, so that neither river so decidedly preponderates over 
the other as to enable their relative size to be determined 
at a glance. Probably the discharge of the two will be 
found nearly equal. The direction of the united streams 
is the same as that of the Shanik, which the Indus joins 
nearly at a right angle. 

The granitic and slate rocks of the district of Chorbat 
are continued unaltered as far as the junction of the 
Indus and Shayuk. In many places the granite so 
predominates as to form almost the whole mass of the 
mountains, but more generally there is also a good deal 
of slate. The schists are of very various appearance; a 
very hard black slate is the most common, but in contact 
with and near the granite many portions of the slaty 
mass are quite undistiuguishable from gneiss. The 
direction and inclination of the dip vary extremely. In 
general the granitic veins appear to be parallel to the 
strata of schist, but instances arc not unfrequent where 
vertical strata of schist arc cut through by horizontal 
veins of granite. 
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On the 9th of November I encamped at ELiris, and 
next day I passed the junction of the Indus and Shayuk. 
'fhc direction of the united streams soon becomes nearly 
due north, and it flows for many miles through a very 
narrow ravine, along which the road is of a most difficult 
nature, partly high on the mountains, partly on platforms 
of alluvium, and occasionally over angular blocks of rock, 
which are piled in enormous heaps along the banks of 
the river. At the most northerly point of the river, 
where the ravine is iiaiTowest, I passed through the 
cultivated lands of the village of Nar, which extend for 
more than two miles on the surface of an alluvial plat¬ 
form many hundred feet above the bottom of the valley. 
Leaving this village, I continued to ascend, and entirely 
lost sight of the Indus, which flowed to the south-west, 
while the road kept winding among rocky hills, gradually 
asceudling to the crest of a low pass, among rocks of 
black slate, which entirely prevented me from seeing the 
nature of the surrounding country. From the summit 
of the ascent I descended gradually down a narrow val¬ 
ley, and emerging at last rather suddenly on an open 
plain, 1 found myself in sight of the valley of Iskardo, 
wliieh presented to the eye au expanse of level gi'ound 
nnieh greater than I had seen since leaving Khapalu, to 
u liicli and to Nubra the distriet round Iskardo bears a 
very close resemblance. 

Wlien the road entered the open country, at the north¬ 
east corner of the plain of Iskardo, it lay for miles 
over loose sand, utterly barren, forming low undulating 
hills, which rested upon a deposit of pure white clay. 
I'hrcc mili!S from Iskardo, a spur from the northern 
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mountainB advances close to the river, and the road 
skirting the latter is for a short distance rocky and iin>- 
even. Soon, however, it again enters a tract of bare 
sand, which extends as far as the ferry immediately 
above the town of Iskardo. The river, being here^ im- 
fordable, is crossed by means of a flat-bottomed boat. 

The plain of Iskardo, which surrounds the jimction of 
the Shigar river with the Indus, is nearly twenty miles 
in length, and has an average breadth of about W miles. 
It is elevated about 7200 feet above the level of the sea. 
In its very centre, on the south bank of the Indus, and 
opposite to the junction of the Shigar river, an isolated 
rock of black slate rises to the height of nearly a thousand 
feet, directly overhanging the Indus, parallel to which it 
stretches for nearly a mile. It is faced on all sides by 
perpendicular clifis, inaccessible except at the west end, 
where a steep and difficult path leads to the summit, 
which is a long narrow ridge. 

The name Iskardo is a Mahommedan corruption of a 
Tibetan name Skardo, or Kardo, as it is very conjmonly 
pronounced; but as the first-mentioned name is most 
familiar t» foreigners, and is likely to become universal', 
as well from the inhabitants of the district being all 
Mahommedans, as from the country being now subject 
to Kashmir, it is better, I think, to retain it, than to 
attempt to substitute the more pure Tibetan pronun¬ 
ciation. 

The moimtains which surround the Iskardo plain rise 
at once with great abruptness, and are very steep and 
bare. Those' on the south side, derived fix)m the range 
which separates the Indus iiom the table-land of Deotsu, 
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the axis of which is not more than ten or fifteen mila. 
distant, rise very abruptly in rocky pinnacles, covered, at 
the time I reached the vallqr, with much snow. Two spurs 
fi»m this range run forward to the Indus, one five 
east of Iskardo, the other about three miles to the west 
of it, dividing the whole south side of the valley into 
three deep bays, each watered by a considerable stream, 
whose source is in the southern moimtains. The moun¬ 
tains on the north side, the terminal spurs of two great 
branches of the Kuenlun or Muztagh, which flank the 
Shigar river, are considerably lower, but equally barren 
and desolate. 

ITie river Indus traverses the open valley in an ex¬ 
tremely winding course. At one time it washes the base 
of the clifis which terminate the projecting movmtain 
spurs; at another it fiows between high banks of allu¬ 
vial conglomerate or of fine clay. Not unfrequently 
these clayey cliffs recede to a considerable distance fi»m 
the river, in which case the intervening space is generally 
sandy. A small branch of the sti'eam, at times little 
more than a chain of pools, often runs close to the cliffs, 
indicating a former channel of the river; and when this 
is the case, the low grovmd between the two channels is 
often swampy and grassy. 

llie bed of the Indus in this part of its. course is very 
little inclined, the stream flowing in general very gently 
over a sandy bed, its surface quite smooth and tranquil, 
occasionally only a little rippled in turning round a pro¬ 
jecting rocky spur, where its bottom is gravelly and the 
uicliiiation perhaps a little greater. Opposite Iskardo 
Ihe Indus is even in the depth of winter a noble stream. 
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often more than 500 feet wide, and nine or ten feet deep 
in the centre. 

lakardo occupies a nearly level plain of fine aUuvial 
clay elevated fifty or sixty feet above the river, and ex¬ 
tending from the isolated rock which overhangs the 
Indus towards the mountains on the south side of the 
valley. To the right and left of the rocky hill, two 
small streams have excavated for themselves out of the 
soft clay deep and wide ravines, which are covered with 
coarse gravel, and are faced by more or less steep banks 
of clay or sand. The surface of the platform on which 
all the cultivated ground lies is watered by means of 
artificial canals, brought from a distance of nearly two 
miles, from the point where the streams issue from 
among the hiUs. 

The neighbourhood of the rock of Iskaido was doubt¬ 
less selected as the site of the principal town of the king¬ 
dom of Balti, from the advantages which it afibrded as a 
place of defence; and in the days of the independence 
of the country a fortified palace occupied its eastern ex¬ 
tremity, while the western and more accessible end was 
apparently protected by a series of rude works. The 
principal buildings of the palace seem to have been at 
the very base of the rock. A mass of ruins, showing 
large blocks of well-hewn stone, fragments of marble 
fountains, and some solid walls supporting terraces, 
which appea;' at one time to have been gardens, alone 
remain to show the former magnificence of the place. A 
mausoleum, raised to the memory of the last indepen¬ 
dent king, Ahmed Shah, perched on a rock perhaps 300 
feet above the plain, is still untouched and unuijured. 
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An aqueduct or canal extends in a direct line from the 
palace towards the mountains, a distance of at least a 
mile. It is an exceedingly massive work, consisting of 
two walls -raised perhaps fifteen feet above the level of 
the plain, and built of very large blocks of hewn stone. 
The intervening space is filled with earth. At present, 
a small conduit, a foot or so wide, brings aU the water 
which is required for the use of the inhabitants of Iskardo; 
but a very large quantity might be conveyed along the 
aqueduct, and the work is so strong and substantial that 
very little repair would be requisite to restore it to its 
original condition. 

The fortified post of the present rulers of the country 
is built on the margin of the platform of alluvium, on the 
right bank of the httle stream which joins the Indus to 
the east of the rock of Iskardo, and is separated by a 
hollow from the palace and the principal part of the vil¬ 
lage. It is built of unbumt brick, and is extremely 
irregular in shape, with rounded bastions at the angles. 

The houses of Iskardo are very much scattered over a 
large extent of surface, so that there is no appearance of 
a town; nor is the population in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the rock so extensive as that of some of the 
more remote villages in the valley, and especially of those 
on the banks of the Shigar river, which are very richly 
cultivated. Many of the Iskardo houses, however, are 
very good, being often of two stories, and built of un¬ 
burnt bricks in a framework of wood. Latticed windows, 
covered with paper or small plates of mica, are also com¬ 
mon. The roofs are all flat, and covered with mud 
beaten hard. 
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The lacustrine clay formation occurs in great quantity 
throughout the valley of Iskardo, and is nowhere seen 
in greater perfection than in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the town, where the cliffs facing the Indus, and 
those along the little lateral streams which descend from 
the south, exhibit an abundance of sections of these beds. 
The height of the cliffs is very variable; but it is seldom 
less than thirty feet, and to the east of the town is as 
much.as a hundred feet. The clay formation varies 
much in appearance, being most commonly a very fine 
unctuous cream-coloured clay, stratified quite horizon¬ 
tally, but occasionally gritty and mixed with numerous 
particles of mica. Now and then thin beds of sand and 
of small waterwom pebbles alternate with the finer clays. 
In many places near the rock of Iskardo, the beds are 
very irregular, undulating a good deal, and at times ex¬ 
hibiting very remarkable flexures, as if the isolated rocky 
mass (which must have once been under water) had 
formed eddies in the lake, and prevented that regularity 
of deposition which is elsewhere so universal. 

Fossils are very rare in these clays, but occurred in 
several different localities. Close to Iskardo I once 
found a very few small specimens of a Lymntea and 
Planorbie, but after repeatedly searching carefully did 
not succeed in obtaining any more. I was more fortu¬ 
nate in two places east of Iskardo, where fresh-water 
shells are suflBoiently common in one or two thin seams 
of very fine clay, mixed with a good deal of apparently 
vegetable matter. The great mass of the clay is, how¬ 
ever, quite non-fossiliferous. 

The surface of the clay formation round Iskardo is 
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veiy undulating, and is often covered with masses of 
large boulders. Opposite two of the ravines which pene¬ 
trate the mountains on the southern side of the valley, 
two very remarkable banks of boulders project forward 
into the valley. They consist of very large hagments 
of rock, angular or more or less rounded, piled on one 
another to a height of forty or fifty feet. They terminate 
abruptly, and are, I think, evidently moraines. 

On the very top of the isolated rock, in the middle of 
the Iskardo plain, horizontal beds of coarse sandstone 
rest upon the hard clay-slate of which the rock is com¬ 
posed. This sandstone crumbles with great ease in the 
hand, the particles of which it is composed being very 
slightly coherent. These beds, in which I could find 
no traces of shells or of vegetable remains, are elevated 
at least 800 or 1000 feet above the level of the Indus. 
The sandstone seems to cap the whole hill, but is exposed 
only in a few places, being in a great measure covered 
by the loose drift or alluvium which has been deposited 
above it. 

The vegetation of Iskardo had so entirely disappeared, 
that I was able to form very little idea of its nature. A 
few shrubby species, and some withered fragments of au¬ 
tumn flowering plants, alone remained. On the whole, 
I was struck with the similarity of the few plants which 
I recognized with those of Nubra and Le. Artemisia 
and Chenopodiacea were stiU abundant. Hippophae was 
the universal shrub along all the streamlets, and Lycium 
was common in sandy places; a berberry (the same 
already seen at Khapalu) was also frequent. The few 
novelties were Kashmir plants. Lycopsis ^rvensis, Pru- 
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nella vulgurit, a thistle, a species of Sium, some gentians, 
and Ranunculus aquatilis, were the most Indian forms 
which I met with. From the mountains I procured 
specimens of a juniper (/. exeelsa), and of the alpine 
bitch of the Himalaya, which skirts the southern borders 
of the Tibetan region, without extending into the driest 
parts of that coimtiy. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


Leave Iskardo in the direction of Kaaiimir—First march through snow 
to Turgu—Lacustrine clay—it extends into narrow volleys beyond 
Nar—Gol—Junction of Indus and Sbayuk—Parkuta—Tolti—- 
Knrtash—Extensive lacustrine deposits—Tnrkata—Road turns up 
the Bras river—Uldiug Thun"—F&R of snow—Hardas—Karbu— 
Continued snow—Bras—Find pass in front shut by deep snow— 
Obliged to return to Iskardo—Rafts and rope-bridges on Indus— 
ElaoffHus and Apricot apparently wild—^Winter at Iskardo. 


On the 2nd of December I left Iskardo, in the direction 
of Kashmir, by way of Dras, ail other routes being shut 
with snow. My first march was to Turgu, seven miles. 
The ground was all the way covered with snow which 
had fallen during the night, but it thawed a good deal 
during the day, making the journey rather unpleasant. 
The road lay along the south bank of the river, at first 
over the level platform of lacustrine clay, among large 
boulders, which were scattered over its surface, but 
soon descending by a narrow and steep footpath, on 
the face of the clayey cliff, to the level of the river, to 
cross a deep bay, from which .the clay formation has 
been entirely removed, to a large village three miles 
from Iskardo, through the cultivation of which the road 
ascended gradually, and proceeded on the barren stony 
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slopes behind. About five miles from Iskardo, a spur, 
from the mountain range on the south, which abuts in a 
scarped cliff upon the river, has been taken advantage of 
by the inhabitants to build a small gateway, through 
which the road is made to run. The extreme steepness 
of the mountain mass which lies to the south and east, 
makes it scarcely possible to approach Iskardo along the 
south bank of the river from these directions, without 
passing through this gateway, and, therefore, a small 
party of soldiers is kept on this rocky pass by the Sikh 
rulers of the country. A species of Daphne was veiy 
common on the rocky lulls about this pass, apparently 
an evergreen, as it was in full leaf in the midst of the 
snow. From the higher parts of the road, and from 
the rocky pass which overhangs the river, there is an 
extensive view over the barren sandy waste on the 
north bank of the river. The lacustrine clay is, at this 
end of the valley, very thick and but little excavated, 
forming cliffs which rise close to the river, wliich has, 
as it were, worn for itself a narrow channel in the clay 
formation. The banks or cliffs are of veiy different 
heights, and many of them consist of alluvial gravel and 
boulders, overlying and quite obscuring the clays. Be¬ 
hind Turgu, and in many places on the last part of the 
march, there are great masses of angular fragments of 
rock piled into a steeply sloping mass, as if they had 
fallen from the mountains behind, but so mixed with 
smaller fragments and with gravel, that it seems proba¬ 
ble that they were accumulated under water. 

The next day’s march, from Turgu to Gol, round the 
great bend of the Indus, was entirely barren. On the 
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western side of the curve several rocky spurs were 
crossed, but after the road turns to the south it runs 
generally on the surface of very elevated platforms of 
coarse alluvial debris, covered in many places with enor¬ 
mous boulders, partly derived, in all probability, from 
the fall of masses of rock from the cliffs above, but in 
more than one place so curiously arranged, at the aper¬ 
tures of lateral ravines, as to be, I think, almost certainly 
of glacial origin. Many of the large boulders which oc- 
curred in the alluvium were observed to be much water- 
worn, spherical cavities being worn out in them. Similar 
waterwom rocks were also seen in situ at great heights 
above the river, in places to which no water has at pre¬ 
sent access, and where it is difficult to understand in 
what way the effect was produced. Behind the alluvial 
platforms, which are generally one or two hundred feet 
above the level of the river, the mountains rise precipi¬ 
tously, in cliffs of granite, which has now replaced the 
slate rocks of Iskardo. 

At the point where the river changes its direction from 
north to south-west, the mountains on the southern bank 
advance quite to the river, and on the north side also 
they approach very near. It would therefore, at first sight, 
appear that the lake, in which the clay formation of Iskardo 
has been deposited, had here terminated to the eastward, 
no clay being seen in the narrow ravine above Nar, or near 
the river anywhere between Nar and Grol. I had at first no 
doubt that I had reached the eastern extremity of the lake; 
but some time after passing the most nortlierly point ol 
the ravine I observed a patch of very fine crcnm-colourcd 
clay, quite similar to the finest portions of the Iskardo 

Q 
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formation, clinging in a remarkable position on the flank 
of a very steep rocky cliff, not less than 1000 or 1200 
feet above the river. Several other patches came into 
sight soon after, all high up on the mountain-sides; one 
above the village of Gtolochu, and others at intervals 
all the way to the junction of the Indus and Shayuk. I 
cannot, therefore, doubt that the lake in which the clay 
beds of Kiris were deposited, was the same as that which 
occupied the Iskardo basin; nor does it seem easy to fix 
its exact boundaries. The great height of the patches of 
clay, in the narrow channel above Nar, show that the 
depth of the lake had been very considerable; and if 
we assume a depth of 1500 feet, which seems neces¬ 
sary, and at the same time admit the arrangement of the 
ancient rocks to have been the same as at present, we 
must either suppose some great barrier to have existed 
in the narrow passage below Khapalu, or must admit 
that the Khapalu lake was also continuous with that of 
Iskardo. I did not, however, observe any beds of fine 
clay higher up than Kuru, in the narrow part of the 
ravine of the Shuyak, which would warrant the drawing 
such a conclusion; although vast masses of alluvium 
certainly abound there, piled at great heights above the 
river. Is it possible that these may at one time have 
been continuous, and have blocked up the whole valley, 
and that the portions now seen capping ridges, whose 
origin is otherwise inexplicable, are the last remnants of 
a continuous mass which occupied the whole interspace ? 
and if so, to what are we to ascribe the deposition of 
such an enormous mass of alluvium-like accumulation ? 

To the eastward of the village of Gol the valley of 
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the Indus agfun becomes a little wider, an open sandy 
plain extending round the junction of the two rivers. 
The cultivation round Gol is on a high platform of 
alluvium; hut the road descends, soon after leaving 
the village, nearly to the level of the river, and con¬ 
tinues over the low ground, skirting the mountains of 
the southern bank, till it reaches the junction of the two 
rivers, where it tmms abruptly to the south, ascend¬ 
ing the left bank of the Indus, which runs nearly due 
north in a narrow rocky ravine. A bluff projecting 
ridge of granite, sixty or eighty feet high, pohshed on 
the surface by aqueous action, and of a brilliantly brown- 
black colour, so that the nature of the rock is only 
discoverable by breaking it, here advances close to the 
river, and is crossed by a steep sinuous path, eked out 
by flights of steps, with wooden supports, where it 
would otherwise be impracticable. The Indus is here 
very narrow and deep, and runs with an extremely rapid 
current. The path, after crossing this ridge, again de¬ 
scends to the level of the river. Even in this narrow 
ravine I was surprised to find the fine cream-coloured 
clay of the lacustrine formation, similar to many of the 
beds of the same deposit round Iskardo. It was here 
quite on a level with the river. 

The mountains rise on both sides of the Indus very 
abruptly, being almost always precipitous. From the 
narrowness of the valley the great elevation of these is 
not seen, and the lesser height of those on the right bank 
of the Indus, which form the termination of the chain 
separating that river from the Shayuk, is not brougiit 
prominently to notice. For inoi'c than two miles, the 
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ravine continues very narrow, and several steep spurs 
are crossed. It then becomes gradually a little wider, 
narrow platforms of conglomerate skirting the stream, 
and changes its direction from nearly due south to south¬ 
east. The right bank is stony and unproductive the 
whole way, but on the left there is one small village, 
three miles from the junction of the Shnyuk, and thence 
after three miles of desert, a succession of small villages 
continuing with little intermission on the surface of allu¬ 
vial platforms as far as Parkuta, at which I encamped. 
In one of the villages a good many small juniper-trees 
were seen. 

The lacustrine clay formation, though not continuous 
throughout the whole of this day’s march, may be traced 
in patches, with so little interval that its former conti¬ 
nuity cannot be doubted. The spots in which I ob¬ 
served its presence in the narrow ravine were all close to 
the river, the low level of the road not permitting an 
extended view of the higher slopes of the mountains. 
Further up, however, patches were in my subsequent 
April journey seen at considerable elevations, but in 
December the slopes were covered with snow to within 
a thousand feet of the river. In several places the clay 
formed cliffs, which rose perpendicularly from the Indus, 
and could be seen to be covered with modem alluvium 
deposited during floods, just as the ancient rocks are in 
other places'. The clay appeared everywhere extremely 
fine, without any intermixture of sand or micaceous grains. 
I saw no appearance of fossils, which I think never occur 
in the very fine cream-coloured clays, but seem always 
to accompany more sandy, or at least gritty varieties, ns if 
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the influx of a small stream, and probably the proximity 
of land, were requisite to the existence of testaceous 
mollusks; while the central part of the lake, in which 
the very finest clays were deposited, was quite devoid of 
them. 

Parkuta is a very large village, three or four hundred 
feet above the river, occupying both slopes of a deep 
ravine cut in the thick mass of alluvium by a large stream 
from the south. The alluviuui is scarped towards the 
Indus, and a low granitic hill, the cause of its accumu¬ 
lation to such a height, just rises above the general sur¬ 
face of the platform. This is covered with a mass of 
buildings, fonnerly the residence of the Rajah of Par¬ 
kuta, a branch of the same family who ruled at Iskai-do, 
and dependent on them while that state remained inde¬ 
pendent ; he has, however, been removed by the Sikhs, 
and his house is at present untenanted. The village 
is large, with extensive cultivation, and many fine 
fruit-trees. Vines are plentiful, climbing over the 
poplars. 

On the 5th of December my day’s journey carried me 
to Tolti, a distance of twelve miles. The valley con¬ 
tinued narrow, and the mountains rose precipitously on 
both sides. On the early part of the march there were 
many villages, and much cultivation on the left bank. 
The village of Urdi, three or four miles from Parkuta, 
seemed very populous, and extended for a great distance 
along the river. It was remarkable for an aqueduct 
supported on pillars of stone, which crossed a ravine 
immediately above the village. At this spot the culti¬ 
vation terminated abniptly, and the alluvial platform was 
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for more than a mile, during which space it gradually 
narrowed by the encroachments of the cliffs, covered 
with an accumulation of very large granitic boulders, 
which seemed to have fallen on it from the mountains 
behind. 

As I approached Tolti the valley of the Indus became 
much more rugged and narrow. A long gentle oscent 
to a ridge more than a thousand feet above the bottom 
of the valley, but which dipped abruptly to the river, 
occupied the latter part of the march. At Tolti the belt 
of cultivation is very narrow, just skirting the yriver on 
very narrow platforms of alluvium, which are irrigated 
by artificial canals carried with considerable labour be- 
,ween the fields and the mountains. Tolti was the most 
gloomy village which 1 had yet seen, the precipitous 
mountains forming a circle all round it, and almost shut¬ 
ting out the light of day. The bird’s-nest fort in the 
ravine behind the village, perched on the top of a rock 
(in a most untenable position, though probably well suited 
for defence against sudden attack), accorded well with the 
gloomy a.spcct of the place. The temperature was here 
considerably lower than in the more open valley, as large 
j)ntches of .snow lay still unmelted in the fields, though 
four days had elapsed since its fall. At Gol, two days 
iKjfore, it had (piite melted. On a bank a mile or two 
below Tolti, 1 saw a few trees of Populus Euphratica, 
just rceogniwible by a few withered leaves which still 
remained on the tree. 

From Tolti, I made three marches to Tarkata, a small 
village on the Indus, six miles below its junction with the 
river of Dras. The general asiioct of the valley of the 
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Indus was but little changed in this distanee, notwith¬ 
standing a very long and remarkable bend of the river 
above K.artash, in which its direction is to the eastward 
of north. From Tolti, the easiest road in an upwai-d 
dircetion crosses the Indus, and proceeds on the right 
bank; but to avoid the labour of crossing, I suppose, my 
guides conducted me by a road on the left bank. On 
this side, the lower part of the valley is so steep os to 
be impracticable; and I found it necessary to ascend at 
onec from Tolti on a stony ridge, almost directly away 
from the river. The ascent was long and fatiguing; 
the ridge being capped, in the same manner as that 
above Kuncs on the Shayuk, with ma-sses of alluvium. 
The ridge was more than 1500 feet above the river, 
and its upper part was eovered with snow, through 
which the path lay for four or five miles, after which it 
descended very abrujitly to the river, which had been 
in sight almost all the way, generally running among pre¬ 
cipitous rocks, but with a few villages scattered at inter¬ 
vals on the northern bank. After regaining the bank 
of the river, the road was for five or six miles nearly 
level, passing ojijmsite the village of Kartash, with a fort 
on a hill. 1 lerc still resides the Rajah Ali Sher Khan, 
the most intelligent of the princes of Balti; though 
now j)ast the ])rimc of life, he still retains the intelli¬ 
gence and kind hospitality for which he is so deservedly 
praised by Vigne. 

Kartash being situated at the northern or lower end 
of the great bend of the India, and in an extremely 
narrow part of the ravine, is a most sombre-looking 
place. It is possible, however, that in summer, when 
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the villages are green with cultivation and finit-trees, 
the appearance of this and other places may be less 
gloomy, and that, from having only seen this part of 
Tibet in the depth of winter, I may be disposed to 
regard it in too imfavoumble a point of view. The 
abrupt and precipitous rise of the mountains on all sides 
must undoubtedly tend strongly to modify the summer 
temperature, which, from the want of rain, and the re¬ 
flection from masses of bare rock, would otherwise be 
oppressive. The fort seems to have some good buildings, 
and to be kept in excellent order, and the village looked 
extensive and prosperous. 

All along the narrow ravine, from Tolti nearly as far 
as Tarkata, deposits of alluvium were very extensively 
developed, not only in the valley of the river, but at 
considerable heights on the ridges. There was, however, 
I believe, none of the lacustrine clay, as contradistin¬ 
guished from the coarser alluvium. I speak here with 
considerable hesitation, as I find with regret that 1 have 
not in my notes attended with sufficient care to the 
distinction betwetm the two, not having at the time 
sufficiently adverted to their probably different origin. 
1 am now disjwsed to think that in the narrow ravine 
above Tolti was situated the barrier wliieh bounded 
on the cast the lake basin of Iskardo, a vast inland 
sea, which must have extended thence in a north¬ 
westerly direction as far as Kondu. This barrier, if 
ray supposition be correct, must have consisted of a 
mass of coarse drift or alluvium, entirely blocking up 
the narrow ravine to n height of three thousand feet or 
more above the present level of the Indus. 
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The mounttuns all along this ravine are extremely 
elevated, the peaks above Kortash (from vrhich a pass 
leads to Khaptdu on the Shayuk) being, I should think, 
not less than 18,000 feet. The bareness and deso¬ 
lation of their sides exceeded anything I had seen since 
leaving Iskardo, and quite equalled the most rugged 
parts of Tibet which I had yet visited. They consisted 
of large masses of rock, split and fractured in every 
direction, often very precipitous, without a vestige of 
soil, and with scarcely the slightest traces of vegetation. 
Immense tracts, both along the river and on the slopes 
of the ravines descending from the mountains, were 
covered with boulders or with angidar fragments of 
rock, strewed irregularly on the surface, or piled in 
masses one on another. Granite formed the great mass 
of the mountains, mixed with stratified rocks, which were 
always highly metamorphic, but extremely variable in 
appearance, sometimes, though rarely, having the appear¬ 
ance of . ordinary gneiss. A singular porphyritic rock 
appeared (as boulders) along the river in one place only. 

About two miles west of Tarkata, the Indus resumes 
its more usual direction, and, at the same time, its valley 
becomes somewhat more open, the mountains, without any 
diminution of elevation, receding considerably from the 
river. Their lower slopes present a very different aspect 
from those in other parts of the Indus, being composed 
not of primitive rock, but of a soft and almost inco¬ 
herent sandstone, alternating irregularly and without 
any definite order with boulder conglomerate, and fine 
clay. These beds, which are Very extensively developed 
on Iwth sides of the river, around the village of Tarkata, 
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for some distance in both directions, attain a thickness 
of at least six or seven hundred feet. They are, how¬ 
ever, very irregular, forming a succession of ridges 
separated by deep ravines or gullies, on the sides of 
which fine sections of the strata are generally exposed, 
showing them to be uniformly horizontal, and to con¬ 
sist of a great many alternations of sand, clay, and drift. 
Above Tarkata, very fine clays were abundant. 

The sandstone, of which a greater part of these curious 
deposits consists, is formed principally of coarse grains 
of quartz, which only cohere very slightly, and easily 
crumble under pressure. It is quite similar in appearance 
to the sandstone which occurs on the summit of the 
rock of Iskardo, differing only in being very much more 
extensively develoi>cd than that is, and in being asso¬ 
ciated and alternating with the very fine clays resembling 
those which occupy the lower levels of the valley of 
Iskardo. The sandstones of Tarkata did not appear to 
be fossiliferous, nor did I, in the slight examination 
I was able to give them, discover any shells in the fine 
clays in this neighbourhood. The general similarity, 
however, of these deposits to the lacustrine clays of the 
Iskardo valley, makes it nearly certain that their origin 
is similar, while the association of the sandstones and 
the fine ejays in the neighbourhood of Tarkata, renders 
it probable that I am right in assuming the arenaceous 
beds of the summit of the r(x;k of Iskardo to be lacus¬ 
trine. 

Ever since leaving Iskardo, the weather had been 
very unsettled, but no more snow ha<l fallen. The sky 
had been pretty generally ovci-east with light clouds. 
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and during the day the wind had almost invariably 
blown down the river, generally with great violence, 
and, especially in the narrowest parts of the valley, in 
furious gusts, against which it was most laborious 
to make any progress. The mornings had been always 
frosty, but the temperature rose in the middle of the 
day several degrees above 32°. On the 8th of De¬ 
cember, a sudden increase of cold seemed to take 
place, the temperature not rising above the freezing- 
point. Large cakes of ice, which appeared early on 
the morning of that day, floating down the river, in¬ 
dicated an evident commencement of very severe weather 
in the upper part of its course, and the descent of 
such masses of ice, in cakes of from one to ten feet in 
diameter, tended very much to lower the temperature 
of all parts of the river to which they extended. The 
elevation of Tarkata I found to be 7800 feet above the 
sea. 

The road from Iskardo to Kashmir leaves the valley 
of the, Indus at the junction of the river of Dras, and 
follows the course of that river almost to its source. 
The lower part of the valley of Dras is a deep and 
narrow rocky ravine, bordered by precipices of granite, 
which are so steep that the bottom of the valley is quite 
inaccessible. In passing from the Indus into the valley 
of Dras, the road crosses the granitic spur which sepa¬ 
rates the two rivers, at an elevation of about 2000 feet 
above the Indus, ascending to this height very rapidly 
along a steep spur, which recedes almost in a perpen¬ 
dicular direction from that river. From the shoulder of 
this ridge, which was elevated probably about 10,000 feet. 
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the course of the Indus was visible for some distance 
above the junction of the river of Dras. It appeared 
to be hemmed in very closely by rocky mountain spurs. 
A good many patches of fine lacustrine clay were in 
sight, on both banks. 

From the same ridge, the view up the Dras valley 
was very remarkable. The river of that name, which 
formed many deep pools and was partially frozen, ran 
at the bottom of a deep gorge. On the right bank 
opposite to where I stood, a sheer precipice rose nearly 
to a level with my eye. Between the ridge on which I 
stood and the next in succession up the Dras valley, 
an open and shallow valley, everywhere strewed with 
enormous blocks of granite, sloped gently till it ap¬ 
proached the brink of the almost perpendicular chfi's 
which overhang the Dras river. Crossing this open 
valley, and the low spur beyond it, I encamped at a 
small village called Ulding Thung, situated at the point 
of junction of the Dras river, with a considerable tri¬ 
butary descending from the west. 

This little village occupies the gentle slope of a hill¬ 
side, but I encamped at the lowest part of it, which was 
a small level plain surrounded by a number of giant 
boulders, resting on theupjMJr edge of a very steep slope, 
and evidently, I think, of glacial origin. They were 
qidte angular, mid not less than from twenty to thirty 
feet in length. 

On the slope of the hiU above my encampment at 
Ulding, the lacustrine clay formation again occurred in 
great quantity. It was a very fine impalpable clay, 
without fossils, and was here (as is not uneomiuon else- 
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where) dug out by the inhabitants for the purpose of 
extracting its salt, which is obtained in a state of brine 
by simply washing the clay with water. The elevation 
of this clay fonnation was probably a good deal more 
than 8500 feet, but not greater than that of many of 
the hills and patches of similar deposit around Tarkata 
in the valley of the Indus. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 18th of December 
I found that between three and four inches of snow had 
fallen during the night. It had ceased snowing at 
that time; and during the day, which was stormy and 
often very cloudy, no more fell. There was a good 
deal of thaw during the day, and towards evening the 
snow, except in sheltered spots, was nearly melted. My 
day’s journey was about ten miles, to the village of 
Hardas, on the left bank of the Dras river; passing 
about two miles before the end of the march the river of 
Kargyl or Pashkyum, a very large stream which descends 
from the south-east. During the earlier part of this 
day, the road was extremely bad. It descended from 
Ulding abruptly to the level of the Dras river, to cross 
at its point of junction a large tributary whose source 
is in the eastern slopes of Deotsu. A succession of 
steep ascents and descents followed for four or five miles, 
throughout which distance the ravine through which the 
river ran was narrow and precipitous and quite without 
villages. Further up, the valley widened a little, the 
mountains rose less steeply, and left narrow strips of 
level ground along the margin of the stream. 

Very early on the morning of the 11th of December, 
it began again to snow, and continued with little inter- 
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mission throughout the day. I marched ten miles to 
Korbu, crossing the river three miles above Hordas, and 
keeping on the right bank during the remainder of the 
day. I could see that the valley was wider than the 
day before, but the incessant snow made the appearance 
of the country undistinguishable. The margins of the 
stream were occasionally fringed with bushes of poplar 
and willow. Karbu is a village high up a steep lateral 
valley, with scattered groves of juniper on the sides of 
the hills above the cultivation. By evening the depth of 
snow was about fifteen inches. 

On the 12th of December, after marching five miles 
through a heavy fall of snow to the village of Tashgang, 
crossing the river by a wooden bridge close to the vil¬ 
lage, a violent storm of wind and snow-drift, blowing 
directly down the valley, compelled me to halt for the 
night. The snow-storm continued till about eight p.m., 
when the weather cleared, and the night was clear and 
starlight. Next morning, the weather continuing fine, 
I was able to proceed to Dms, The depth of snow 
had increased to about two feet; and the labour of 
progressing through this depth of untrodden snow was 
much increased by the shortness of the steps of the 
porters, treading exactly after one another, so as to form 
pits in the snow, not more than a foot apart, and alter¬ 
nately on the right and left. 

I reached the Sikh fort at Dras, which was distant 
cloven miles, about two o’clot:k; the road was pretty 
level and the valley o[ieii, with low hills on either liand. 
The depth of snow increased as I advanced, and was 
three feet in the plain round the fort. Here 1 was 
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greeted by the most unwelcome tidings, that my ad¬ 
vance so far was fruitless, the pass in front being 
blocked up with snow. For this I was quite unpre¬ 
pared, having been led to believe that the road to 
Kashmir in this direction was always open, and no 
hint having been given inc at Iskardo that my delay 
there might in the least prevent my reaching Kashmir. 
The heavy snow-fall of the lost three or four days seemed 
to have been something quite unusual; and it had ac¬ 
cumulated, as I was told, on the pass to a depth which 
quite precluded all possibility of a passage for many days 
to come. 

Notwithstanding all these assurances, I should cer¬ 
tainly have tried to advance at least as far as Maten, 
had I not found at Dras one of the principal inhabitants 
of Kargyl, who had returned the day before from that 
place, after attempting in the morning to advance to¬ 
wards the pass, which is ten miles fiirther on, and being 
stopped by finding the snow ten and twelve feet deep, 
and quite soft. After the assurances of this traveller, I 
should not have been justified in taking so many porters 
across the pass, supposing them to have (uxicded to my 
wishes to make the attempt; I therefore very reluctantly 
gave up the idea of proceeding. 

It then became a question what 1 should do. It 
might and would ])robiibly lie many weeks before the 
pass would be pnudiciable for loaded men. To have re¬ 
mained at Dras so long would have been impossible. 
The demands of iny ])iirty for fuel were found very diffi¬ 
cult to siq)ply, even for a day; the h^ggots of brushwood, 
which alone are there available, l)cing soon consumed. 
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and, therefore, unwillingly parted with; I therefore re¬ 
solved to return to Istardo, and remain there till the 
return of spring should enable me to resume my travels, 
and to visit the district further down the Indus, before 
crossing into Kashmir. 

My return journey, being from a severe to a milder 
climate, was sufficiently agreeable. At first a succession 
of bright and clear days reduced the temperature very 
much. The thermometer fell to zero in the mornings, 
and the firost throughout the day was intense. I was 
no longer able to inhabit my tent, which I had con¬ 
tinued to occupy up to the period of my arrival at Dras, 
where, in the Sikh fort, I found, rather to my surprise, 
a room, with a fire-place and chimney, allotted for my 
accommodation by the kindness of the commandant. 
In descending again towards the Indus, I took shelter 
in the villages, occup 3 fing, if possible, a cow-house in 
preference to one used by the inhabitants. The houses 
are generally built of waterwom stones, without cement, 
but plastered with mud outside and inside. The roofs 
are flat; the rafters are unsawn trees or branches of pop¬ 
lar, covered with willow twigs, over which is laid a thick 
coating of mud. A bole in the centre of the roof serves 
for a chimney, the fire being made in the centre of the 
floor. In some of the poorer villages the houses were 
le.ss elaborate, consisting merely of wattle-work of willow 
twigs, covered with a thin coating of clay. 

In the open plain below Dras I observed many wi¬ 
thered stems of Pranffos, the celebrated Umbelliferous 
|)liint so much valued by the inhabitants of Dras as a 
fiHxl for their sheep, still bearing ripe seeds. Juniper, 
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too, was common, even along the bank of the stream. 
As I descended the river, I found that a very few days 
had made a great change in the temperature. The river 
was everywhere hard frozen, and all the little streams 
which ran down the mountain-sides were coated with a 
thick shell of ice. More than once 1 saw a waterfall 
with a covering, perhaps a yard in thickness, of clear 
blue ice, under which the little streamlet could be dis¬ 
tinctly seen. At Ulding, though the cold was severe, 

1 found the ground partially free of snow, so that the 
amount of fall, at that distance from the central chain of 
mountains, had been quite insignificant. 

On the 19th of December, on which day 1 regained 
the valley of the Indus, it was again snowing heavily, 
after an interval of exactly seven days. The river was 
now entirely frozen over, and so solid, that one of my 
servants, a native of India, losing his way in the snow¬ 
storm, instead of turning to the left on arriving at the 
Indus, walked across the river to a village on the right 
bank, without being aware that he had quitted the pro¬ 
per road. 

Instead of keeping the left bank of the river, as I had 
done in my upward course, I crossed it on the ice about 
three or four miles above the village of Kartash, or Kar- 
mang, as it is also called, and kept on the north side till 
within a mile of Tolti. About two miles below Kartash, 
there are a succession of rapids in the stream, which ex¬ 
tend, without much intermission, considerably more than 
a mile, and must produce a very considiTuble change in 
the elevation of its bed. The- river was nowhere frozen 
between Kartash and Tolti, the stri'um being too rapid 

K 
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to freeze readily. In crossing to the left hank I made 
use of a raft of skins, which consisted of a light frame¬ 
work of willow rods, six feet square, resting on about a 
dozen inflated sheep or goat skins. This flimsy contriv¬ 
ance just floated on the water when loaded with three or 
four people. 

At Tolti and at Karmang are the only rope-bridges 
which I saw on the Indus, above Iskardo. The cables 
used in their construction are here made of willow twigs, 
twisted into a thick rope. Seven such ropes on each 
side are combined to form the parallel lateral cables, 
about a yard apart, from which the road way of the bridge 
is suspended. These bridges are perfectly safe, though, 
from their open structure, rather formidable to those 
who are not accustomed to use them. The principle on 
which they are made is the same as one which is in use 
in all the hill provinces of India, from the Khasya moun¬ 
tains and Buton, as far west as the Indus; but the ma¬ 
terial differs with each particular locality, cane being used 
in the most eastern parts, rope (often of grass or Erio- 
phorum) in the Western Himalaya; and in Tibet, where 
even that material is not available, willow twigs are em¬ 
ployed as a substitute. 

In many parts of the Indue valley, even in the most 
rugged and desolate spots, I noticed, occasioually, trees 
of the Weecynug and of apricot, growing in rocky places 
along the river, where it was very evident tlwt they had 
never been planted. The Eleagnus is always conspicu¬ 
ous, even in mid-winter, in consequence of the withered 
leaves remaining attached to the tree instead of fallmg 
at the end of autumn. Occasionally, no doubt, the oc- 
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currence of these trees wss due to the former existence 
of villages in the vicinity of the places in which they were 
observed, but they also seemed sometimes to occur in 
places where no cultivation could ever have existed. Their 
occurrence, however, must, I think, be considered purely 
accidental: they were too few in number to be re¬ 
garded as really indigenous; nor is it surprising that 
these trees, which are so extensively cultivated round all 
the villages of Baltistan, and so universally used as food 
by the inhabitants, should occasionally vegetate at a great 
distance from their usual place of growth. 

I reached Iskardo on the evening of the 26th of De¬ 
cember, and succeeded, without difficulty, in hiring a 
house sufficiently large to accommodate all my party. 
As I remained stationary at this place for two months, I 
was able to make some observations of the thermometer, 
and to watch the state of the weather during the whole 
of that period. The elevation of Iskardo above the level 
of the sea is about 7200 feet. Winter may be said to 
have commenced on the 28th of November, on which 
day the first snow fell. From that date, falls of snow 
recurred constantly at intervals, which varied from two 
or three days to a week. The earlier falls were very 
slight, not more than an inch or two in depth, but the 
quantity gradually increased, until each fall was fix>m 
four to six inches. The entire depth of the snow in 
the middle of February, beyond which time the fresh 
falls were insignificant, was from fifteen to eighteen 
inches. 

After each fall of snow, the weather usuaUy became 
bright and calm, with a serene cloudless sky. The sun 
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shone out brightly, and was agreeably wami to the feel, 
while the temperature of the air rose nearly to, or a little 
above, the freezing-point. In the • earlier part of the 
Ranter, the snow melted rapidly, and the ground in 
the open valley was generally nearly free of it before the 
next fall. After the beginning of January, however, the 
cold increased, and the snow lay permanently, except on 
the most sunny slopes. The sun seemed to have much 
less power, and little thaw took place except on rocks 
and beaten paths. The diminution in the quantity of 
snow by evaporation web often considerable. 

The greatest cold which was registered at Iskardo was 
at daybreak on the 8th of February, when Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer stood at half a degree above zero. The 
mean temperature at sunrise during the whole winter 
was 19^°, and that at two p.m. 33|-°. The mean tempera¬ 
ture during the period firora the 28th of December to 
the dlst of January was 27-^°, and from the 1st to 
the 24th of February 25f°. The increase of cold was 
principally by the depression of the night temperature, 
the mean highest temperature being within a fraction 
of a degree the same during both periods. 

On the first or second day of clear weather after a fall 
of snow, the temperature in the morning was often very 
low, with abundant hoar-frost, which, except at such 
times, was not seen at all. The surface of the plain was 
covered with a dense fog, which remained till neEirly noon 
before the sun was able to dispel it. On the second or 
third day the sky would become hazy, the sun being 
partly obscured by a thin stratum of cloud at a great 
elevation. During the continuance of this haze, the 
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temperature was always more derated than when the 
sky was clear. The hazy weather was once or twice 
dissipated by violent winds, without any fall of snow on 
the open plain; but more generally it increased gradually, 
till the sky was completely and densely overcast, and 
snow began again to fall, perhaps most frequently during 
the night. 

During the greater part of the winter the snow was 
invariably in extremely minute grains. It was not till the 
latter part of February, when spring was rapidly ap¬ 
proaching, that large flakes fell. I more than once ob¬ 
served the phenomenon of small quantities of extremely 
fine-grained snow falling when the sky was quite clear, 
and the air at the surface of the earth quite motionless. 
During clear weather very little thaw took place, the 
cold produced by radiation appearing to counteract the 
sun’s action; at the same time the snow diminished 
rapidly by evaporation, which was not the case when the 
sky was overcast. 

The fall of snow was evidently much less considerable 
in the open plain than on the mountains round Iskardo. 
During the heavier falls, the snow on the steep moun¬ 
tain slopes often slipped downwards. It was but rarely 
that these avalanches were visible, but the noise of the 
snow in motion was heard like distant thunder, often 
many times a day, and the bare spots which it had left 
could be seen after the snow-storm had ceased. When 
the weather was settled, the wind was in general very 
gentle, and blew up the valley of the Indus; during 
snow-storms it was usually violent, and very irregular in 
direction. The storms came mostly from the south- 
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west, a moisture-bringing upper current of air from that 
direction being condensed by the dry and cold north 
wind. 

My collections had accumulated to such an extent, 
and got into such confusion, during five months of almost 
incessant travelling, that I was very glad to have an op¬ 
portunity of devoting some time to their arrangement, 
and found, without difficulty, occupation for all my time 
d\iring two inontlis of rest. The snow was never so deep 
as to prevent me from taking regular exercise, so that I 
was soon familiar with all the roads in the neighbourhood 
of the town, and examined the cliffs of clay in every 
direction in search of fossils, without discovering (as 1 
had some hopes of doing) any mammalian remains. The 
communication with Le was open all winter; I was 
therefore able to correspond with Captain Strachey, who, 
after examining the course of the Indus from the Chinese 
boundary downwards, was spending the winter there. 
By his assistance 1 succeeded in replenishing my store 
of tea and sugar, Imth of which were exhausted. The 
sugar which 1 procured from Le was very good, and 
the brick tea, though not superexceUent in quality, 
was, in the absence of better, quite good enough for use. 
Other supplies I had no difficulty in procuring at Iskardo, 
sheep and flour being abundant. Tlie wood supplied for 
fuel was almost entirely Elteni/mui, no w ild timber oecru- 
ring in the country. 

The Thannadar of Iskardo, who is the deputy of 
Maharajah Gulab Singh of Kashmir, is the governor of 
all Balti, but he rules by means of native Mahomriiedaii 
chiefs or rajahs. In some instances, where no opposi- 
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tion was made to the Sikh invasion, the former ruler was 
allowed to retain his position j in other cases a change 
was made. At Iskardo, Mahommed Shah, the present 
Rajah, had been an exile in Kashmir, from being on bad 
terms with his father. He is a feeble and sickly young 
man, without the energy of his father, M. Vigne’s host 
in Iskardo. The inhabitants of Balti, though Tibetan 
in language and appearance, are all Malioramedans, and 
differ from the more eastern Tibetans of Le (who call 
themselves Bhotias, or inhabitants of Bhot) by being 
taller and less stoutly made. Their language, I am told, 
differs considerably from that of Lc, but only as one 
dialect differs from another. 
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It was not till the 25th of Eebroary that the approach 
of spring was sufficiently decided to permit me to make 
a move with any chance of fair weather. On that day 
I started from Iskardo, with the intention of making 
eight or ten days’ journey down the Indus in the direc¬ 
tion of Rondu. The district of Rondu may be under¬ 
stood to comprise the whole of the narrow part of the 
Indus valley, from the western end of the Iskardo plain 
to the great bend of that river, where it assumes s south¬ 
erly direction. It is only during the winter season that 
the route along the valley of the Indus is much fre¬ 
quented, as it is quite impracticable for horses, and so 
very bad even for travellers on foot, that the road over 
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the passes towards Hasora is always preferred in summer. 
At the season of my journey I had no option, the passw 
being still covered with heavy snow. 

Unfortunately for my objects, the inhabitants of Gilgit 
had since the beginning of winter been in a state of open 
insurrection, and had besieged the garrison placed by Gulab 
Singh in one of the forts of the valley. Attempts had 
been made by the Thannadar of Iskardo to send a force 
to their relief, but the garrison of that place was too 
weak to enable him to detach more than a very small 
portion of it; and the forced levies of Balti men, collected 
in all the districts of the country, had evidently no desire 
to fight against the more active inhabitants of Gilgit 
and the robber tribes of the higher valleys of Hunza and 
Nagyr. Large parties of fifty and a hundred were con¬ 
tinually arriving during the winter at Iskardo, and were 
as soon as possible despatched towards the disturbed 
country; but the greater number of them, I was told, 
managed to desert, and to return to their villages, or 
to hiding-places elsewhere, long before the detachment 
arrived at the end of its journey. 

Crossing the Indus in the ferry-boat, a little below the 
rock of Iskardo, my road lay along the north bank of 
the river, through extensive tracts of cultivation. There 
was much less snow on the surface of the fields in the 
village of Koardu, the first, through which I passed on 
the north bank, than in the town of Iskardo, owing to 
the more favourable exposure. The villagers were busy 
sprinkling a thin layer of earth over the snow to hasten 
its melting. This village, which is about five miles dis¬ 
tant from Iskardo, is backed by very high masses of clay 
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conglomerate and clay, forming very irregular, often pre¬ 
cipitous banks, resting cm the ancient rocks behind. 
From Iskardo these beds are very conspicuous, but in 
the village itself only a very small portion can be seen 
at a time. 

West of Koardu, a ridge of mica-slate, containing 
abundance of garnets, advances close to the river, which 
here runs on the northern side of the valley. The road 
up the valley skirts the base of this projecting spur, and 
then passes over level platforms for about four miles. 
The level tracts were still covered with snow, but in rocky 
places, and on aU slopes facing the south, the ground was 
quite bare. Four miles from Koardu I passed the very 
large village of Kamar, the fields rising in terraces one 
behind another on a steeply sloping platform, which 
skirts the plain for nearly two miles. Behind the village, 
the same system of conglomerate and clay-beds, as at 
Koardu, rises in steep banks. 

About a mile beyond Kamar, which is the last village 
on the north side of the Iskardo plain, the valley of the 
Indus contracts very suddenly, the mountains closing in 
upon the river. The beds of lacustrine clay extend 
without any diminution to the end of the open valley, 
and are covered, when close to the mountains, by nume¬ 
rous boulders of all sizes, many of which are of great 
dimensions. The fine clay at the termination of the 
open plain appears to underlie a great mass of boulder 
conglomerate, which is continued into the narrow part 
of the river valley. 

Where the river passes from the open plain into the 
narrow ravine, the inclination of its bed seems increased, 
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and the rapidity of its motion becomes much greater. 
This result is quite in accordance with what has been 
observed in the Nubra and Khapalu plains. Indeed, 
narrow valleys are so generally steeply sloping, and wide 
valleys so generally nearly level, tlmt it can scarcely be 
doubted that the inclination of the surface is in some 
way connected with the width or amount of excavation 
of the valley. 

For a mile or two beyond the end of the Iskardo 
plain, the mountains are sufficiently far apart to allow of 
the interposition of a narrow platform of conglomerate, 
over which the road runs. Soon, however, even this 
disappears, and thenceforward, as far as I went, the Indus 
runs through a narrow ravine of very uniform character. 
The mountains on both sides of the river are extremely 
steep, and, so far as I could judge at so early a season, 
almost uniformly rocky and precipitous. At distant 
intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed 
between the eliffs and the river, but much more fre¬ 
quently precipices directly overhang the stream, or steep 
bare rocks, only not absolutely precipitous, rise from its 
margin. It is but seldom that the stony bed of the 
river or the alluvial platforms overhanging it, afford a 
level road for a few hundred yards at a time. In general 
the path eontinuaUy ascends and descends over each 
successive ridge; the elevation to which it is required to 
ascend to find a practicable passage, varying from a few 
hundred to several thousand feet above the bottom of 
the valley. In at least eight or ten places between 
Iskardo and Rondu, the path ascends or descends by 
means of Inddei's placed against the face of a peiqicudi- 
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cular wall of rock, or crosses fissures in the cliffs by 
planks laid horizontally over them. This road is there¬ 
fore quite impracticable for beasts of burden or horses, 
and is never used except in winter, when no other route 
is open to the traveller. 

As the road lies altogether on the north or right bank 
of the Indus, the elevation and appearance of the moun¬ 
tains on that side cannot well be seen. This range sepa¬ 
rates the Indus valley from that of Shigar, which is in 
no part of Rondu more than twenty-five miles distant, 
and is crossed in several places by passes at the head of 
the larger ravines. These passes being still blocked up 
with snow, I could not cross them, nor ascertain their 
elevation, which i.s perhaps nowhere less than fourteen or 
fifteen thousand feet,.£xcept at the very eastern extremity 
of the ridge. 

From the higher parts of the road, where it attained 
an elevation of eight and nine thousand feet, the moun- 
lain ranges on the south of the Indus could be well seen. 
They were covered with snow firom base to summit, and 
in general rose so very abruptly, that the nearer spurs 
completely concealed from view the main range, except 
when a more open valley than usual permitted the view 
to extend backwards. Occasionally very lofty peaks 
were seen, which appeared to attain a height of at least 
eighteen or twenty thousand feet; but, as the whole 
landscape was covered with snow, distances could not be 
estimated with any accuraiy. As the ridge to the south 
of the Indus keeps very close to the river, it is probable 
that the highest summits seen in that direction were 
situated beyond the valley of Hasora. 
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The villages of Rondu are not numerous, and are of 
very small extent; still every available spot seems to be 
occupied by a small patch of cultivation. The platforms 
arc generally high above the river. In the lower part of 
the district, where the lateral ravines are of greater 
length, they open out above the very steep slope, by 
which they debouche into the Indus, into gently sloping 
open valleys. The villages of Thawar and Miudu, being 
situated in these open valleys, are much more extensive 
than any of those close to the Indus. The fort of Rondu 
is on the left bank of the river, on a platform perhaps 
two hundred feet above its level, nearly opposite the 
end of the Thawar valley, and not far from the ter¬ 
mination of a valley which descends from the southern 
mountains, along which there is a road across a pass to 
Hasora. 

From Iskardo to Thawar, a large village in a lateral 
ravine on the north side of the Indus, almost opposite to 
the fort of Rondu, the road distance is about forty miles. 
As five days were employed in traversing this distance, 
the average day’s journey was only eight miles; and yet, 
from the difficult nature of the road, all the marches 
appeared long, and were felt to be very fatiguing. A 
great part of the road being at an elevation much more 
considerable than that the Iskardo plain, I met with 
much snow on all the higher parts of the mountains. In 
the valley of the Indus thaw made rapid progress, and 
by the beginning of March, in favourable exposures, 
there was no snow below 8000 feet. 

The progress of the thaw occasioned constant ava¬ 
lanches, the snow slipping from the steep sides of the 
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ravines, and when once in motion, advancing with 
constantly increasing momentum till it reached the 
lowest level. All day long the mountains echoed with 
the sound of falling snow; the avalanches were not often 
visible, as they took place in the ravines, but now and 
then (where the ravines terminated in precipices) they 
were seen pouring in cataracts of snow over the face of 
the cliffs. In each large ravine which joined the Indus 
I found one of these gigantic avalanches, and was en¬ 
abled to see that they were composed of a congeries of 
balls of snow, varying in diameter trom one to six feet, 
and often containing ftagments of rock in their centre. 
Many of these snow-streams were not less than forty or 
fifty feet thiek. At the level of the Indus they were 
now very soft, and evidently thawing rapidly. 

In many parts of Rondu are to bo seen very distinct 
indications of the boulder conglomerate, by which the 
ravine was perhaps at one period entirely filled; though 
from the very steep slopes of the mountains in most 
places, there is not often a resting-place for it. The 
platforms on which the villages are built are all formed 
of this alluvium, and are often covered with transported 
blocks of vast size. Between Siri and Baicha I saw 
several which were not less than sixty feet in length. In 
the upper part of the valley of Thawar, which is more 
level than the ravines higher up the Indus, a great accu¬ 
mulation of clay and boulders is seen attaining a height 
of at least 8000 feet above the level of the sea, as it 
forms hills a thousand feet above the village, which is at 
least as much above the Indus. 

The valley in which the village of Thawar is situated 
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slopes gently towards the Indus till near its termina¬ 
tion, when it descends extremely abruptly down a very 
steep inclined bank of boulders, which appears to block 
up the whole of the end of the valley. The slope of this 
steep bank was so great that it was only possible to de¬ 
scend by a very devious route. Between the lower part 
of the cultivation and the commencement of the steep 
slope, the valley was very irregular, and filled with heaps 
of boulders, forming long low Mils. The appearance of 
the mass of debris in this valley was very remarkable, 
and had much the appearance of an old moraine de¬ 
posited by a glacier, which had extended as far as the 
end of the present cultivation, and had shot forward the 
boulders by wMch it had been covered into the abyss 
below. 

The Indus is crossed by a swing-bridge of willow 
twigs, which leads from the villages on the north bank 
to the fort of Rondu. From Thawar I descended to tMs 
bridge, in order to ascertain the boiling-point of water, 
so as to get an approximation to the elevation of the bed 
of the river. It is thrown across a remarkably con¬ 
tracted part of the river, where it flows between perpen¬ 
dicular rocks rising several hundred feet out of the water, 
and the path by wMch the bridge is reached from Thawar 
descends the scarped face of the precipice by a succession 
of ladders. 

From the boiling-point of water I estimated the eleva¬ 
tion of the bridge, which was more than a hundred feet 
above the river, at 6200 feet. This would indicate a fall 
of about 1000 feet since leaving Iskardo, or, as the river 
flows very tranquilly till it leaves the Iskardo plain, from 
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the commencement of Bondu, a distance by the road of 
twenty-nine miles, but not, I should think, more than 
twenty along the course of the river, as the road winds 
very much in crossing ridges. This is equivalent to a 
fall of about fifty feet per mile, which, for a stream dis¬ 
charging so vast a volume of water, is very considerable 
indeed, but not more than is indicated by the general 
turbulent course of the river. 

The villages of Bondu, though mostly small, have 
abundance of iriiit-trees. The apricot is still the com¬ 
monest of these; but there are also many fine walnuts, 
and plenty of vines climbing up the trees, and remark¬ 
able for the great size of their trunks. Willows are very 
common, and two kinds of poplar, and now and then 
there occurs a plane-tree of enormous girth and stature, 
which must, no doubt, afford a most welcome shade from 
the rays of the too-powerful sun of siunmer, the heat of 
which, in so deep and rocky a ravine, must be very op¬ 
pressive. The willow and poplar had already begun to 
show signs of vitality, the flower-buds being almost ready 
to expand; the other trees seemed still quite inert. 

All over the hills of Bondu the juniper* is rather 
common, and seemingly quite at home both on the 

* This juniper has a TeT 3 r extended range in altitude, being oommon 
in the drier parts of the Himalaya at elevations of lS-18,000 feet, and 
in some parts of Tibet, where it meets with a higher summer tempera¬ 
ture, even as high as 14-16,000 feet. It is the Jtmipenu eteelta of 
Wallioh, and, so far as the point can be decided by dried speoimena, 
seems identical with specimens in the Hookerian Herbarinm, ooUaoted 
in Karabagh and Sakitachiwan by Szowitz, and communicated to Sir 
W. J. Hooker by Fischer. The Taurian specimens of /. exeelm from 
Bieberstein are,, however, a good deal different, and ate perhaps only a 
form of /. SaUna. 
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higher ridges, and in the bottom of the ravine close to 
the river. It forms generally a low bush, but occasion¬ 
ally I saw small trees, and once, in a level tract close to 
the river and near a village, a considerable tree perhaps 
forty feet high. The young plants had made considerable 
shoots, and were covered with longish acicular patent 
leaves, very different from the short adpressed scaly 
leaves of the adult plant. 

Rondu is remarkable for producing another Coniferous 
tree, indeed a true pine, namely, Pinut eaeceha, which oc¬ 
curs in small groves in several places on the south side 
of the river, at elevations from eight to ten thousand 
feet above the sea. It was first observed opposite the 
village of Siri, but is more plentiful above the fort of 
Rondu. One or two trees occur close to the river, and 
on the north side, so that I was enabled to get speci¬ 
mens and ascertain the species. The occurrence of this 
tree must be considered to indicate a greater degree of 
humidity than exists in the upper parts of the Indus 
valley, so that Rondu is the place of transition between 
the Tibetan climate and that of the eastern Punjab, into 
which the Indus passes at its point of exit from the 
mountains. 

The mountains of Rondu contain much gramte, which 
occurs in great mass at the bridge opposite the fort. In 
this place the granite occupies the lower part of the ra¬ 
vine, close to the river, while the higher parts of the 
mountains are composed of gneiss or clay-slate, some¬ 
times passing into sandstone, or of a highly crystalline 
mag naaiitn rock. The granite consists chiefly of quartz 
and mica, the former, as well as the felspar, white, the 

s 
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mica black and highly crystalline. The stratified rocks 
are always highly metamorphic, and are shattered and 
dislocated by the intrusion of the granite to a very great 
extent. 

Below Thawar and the fort of Rondu, the valley of 
the Indus continues extremely narrow and difficult, and 
ceases to be inhabited at the village and fortified post of 
Tok, at which place a few soldiers are stationed, to keep 
up the commimication with Gilgit, and to give notice of 
any incursions fi:om that side. Thence, as far as the 
mountain range which bounds the Gilgit valley on the 
east, the valley is said to be quite desert. The disturbed 
state of Gilgit had made me abandon my original in¬ 
tention of continuing my journey in that direction; I 
therefore made only one march to the westward of 
Thawar, and found the ravine, along which the river 
flowed, so barren and uninteresting, that I did not 
consider it necessary to visit Tok, but retraced my 
steps towards Iskardo, which I reached on the 11th of 
March. 

I should have been glad to have had an opportunity 
of observing the nature of the vegetation of the valley of 
Rondu, but the season of the year was unfortunately not 
favourable for that purpose. The cultivated plants were 
not diflerent from those of Iskardo, and much of the 
shrubby vegetation was the same as that common higher 
up the Indus. An ash, of which the flowers were just 
expanded, but which was still quite leafless, appeared a no¬ 
velty ; but it was probably the same species which I had 
already collected in Kunawar and Piti. The only sub- 
tnpical plants of which I -saw any traces, were Linaria 
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ramositsima, a shrubby Plectranthm, now leafless, but 
which I guessed to be P. ntgo«m, and some withered 
stems of tall reedy grasses, species of Saccharum and 
Eriantius. In summer, no doubt, many more would 
have occurred, and a complete list of the plants of Ron- 
du would be of very great interest, as illustrative of the 
connection between the alpine flora of Ladak, which 
passes into that of Siberia, and the vegetation of the 
mountains of Aflghanistan, the plants of which are in 
a great measure the same as those of Persia and Asia 
Minor. There is also a transition through this coimtiy, 
down the valley of the Indus, to a third flora, that of the 
hot dry plains of the Punjab and of Sind, which extends 
with little variation along the httoral districts of Belu- 
chistan and Persia, into Arabia and Egypt. 

On my return to Iskardo, I found the plain almost 
free from snow, a little only remaining on banks facing 
the north. The mountains on the south side of the 
valley were, however, still snow-clad to the very base, 
and the fruit-trees* had scarcely begun to show any signs 
of vegetation. Along the watercourses there was more 
appearance of spring; a Uttle gentian and Hutclunsia 
were already in flower, and most of the spring plants 
had begun to grow rapidly. 

The return of spring set the whole population of the 
district to work in their fields; and both in Rondu and 
in the neighbourhood of Iskardo, I had an opportunity 
of seeing the mode in which the processes of agriculture 
are carried on. As soon as the ground is clear of snow, 
the maniue, which has been accumulated during the pre¬ 
ceding year, consisting of the (xmtents of the cowhouse 
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and stable, mixed with every sort of refuse, is carried in 
small baskets to the fields, on which it is deposited in 
small heaps. It is then spread uniformly over the sur¬ 
face by hand. Occasionally the field has had a previous 
ploughing, but it is more usually just in the state in 
which it had been left after the harvesting of the pre¬ 
vious crop. 

After the manure has been spread, it is ploughed into 
the land. The plough is usually drawn by a pair of 
bullocks, and is formed entirely of wood, the front part 
being blunted and hollow. The ploughshare, a sharp 
and hard piece of wood, is passed through the hollow, 
beyond which it projects several inches. This move- 
able piece of wood does the principal work, and is easily 
replaced when it has sustained injury. After the plough¬ 
ing, the seed is sown broadeast, and the field is then 
harrowed. The harrow is a frame-work of wood, weighted 
with stones, but without spikes; or a heavy board, 
weighted; or occasionally only a thorny bush, with 
several large stones laid upon it. It is generally drawn 
by one man, who assists its action by breaking with his 
feet the clods which would otherwise be too bulky to 
be crushed by it. The harrowing is repeated till the 
soil is reduced to a sufficient fineness, an operation which 
is much facilitated by the dryness of the atmosphere. 
The field is then laid out into small square beds, for 
convenience of irrigation, and water is supplied to it at 
infmala throughout the summer. 

About the middle of March, an assembly of all the 
princ^ inhabitants of the district took place at Iskar- 
do, on aome occasion of ceremony or festivity, the nature 
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of which I have forgotten. I was thus fortunate enough 
to be a witness of the national game of the Chaugan, 
which is derived from Persia, and has been described 
by Mr. Vigne as hockey on horseback, a definition so 
exact, as to render a further detail unnecessary. Large 
quadrangular enclosed meadows for this game may be 
seen in all the larger villages of Balti, often surrounded 
by rows of beautiful willow and poplar trees. 

About the same time, I was invited by the Thannadar 
of Iskardo to be present at a hunting party, which he 
had arranged for the capture of the chakor, or painted 
partridge, by surrounding a spot of ground, in which 
these birds are numerous, with a ring of men, who, ap¬ 
proaching fiom all directions, gradually form a dense 
circle of perhaps a hundred yards in diameter. When 
the partridges are disturbed by a horseman in this en¬ 
closure, they naturally fly towards the living wall by 
which they are surrounded. Loud shouts, and the beat¬ 
ing of drums and waving of caps and cloaks, turn them 
back, and they are driven from side to side, till at last, 
exhausted with fatigue, and stupid fiom the noise and 
confusion, they sink to the ground, and allow themselves 
to be caught by hand. The scene was a very striking 
one. The spot selected was a deep dell, full of rocks, 
but without trees. The sport, however, did not seem so 
successful as usual, six or eight birds only being cap¬ 
tured. The chakor is an extremely common bird in all 
parts of the valley of the Indus, and indeed throughout 
Tibet. In winter, when the hills are covered with snow, 
they are to be found in great numbers close to the river, 
even in the immediate neighbourhood of the viUages; and 
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in general, when approached, they lie very close among 
the crevices of the stones. 

Before finally leaving Iskardo, I devoted three days 
to a visit to the valley of Shigar, which is watered by 
a very large tributary which joins the Indus opposite 
the rock of Iskardo. The terminal ridges-of the moun¬ 
tain ranges on both sides of the Shigar river, advance 
close to the centre of the valley where the stream 
enters the Indus. The road to Shigar from Iskardo, 
therefore, crosses low hills of dark schistose rocks, 
winding among dry valleys which are occupied by 
great masses of alluvium. A coarse sandstone, hori¬ 
zontally stratified, formed beds of fifty feet thick, alter¬ 
nating with and capped by beds of clay conglomerate 
containing numerous angular fragments. The sandstone 
was very similar to that which I had previously seen on 
the top of the rock of Iskardo, and rested upon thinner 
strata of a bluish-grey indurated clay, quite non-fossi- 
liferous, and different in appearance from any deposit 
which I had seen in Tibet. These lacustrine strata 
occupied both sides of the valley along which the road 
lay. From the summit of the low range of hUls, the 
road descended rapidly to the level of the cultivation of 
the Shigar plain. The Shigar river flows through a wide 
gravelly channel in many branches ; and low,- grassy, 
and swampy tracts skirt the stream. Fifty feet above 
these are the platforms of alluvium, which extend along 
the left bank of the river uninterruptedly for five or six 
miles, and vary in width from a quarter of a mile to a mile 
or more. They are almost entirely covered with arable 
land, formed into terraces which rise gradually one above 
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another, and a succession of small villages are scattered 
among the fields. Numerous little streams descend 
from the mountains, and irri^tion canals ramify in 
every direction. Ploughing was the universal occupa¬ 
tion of the villagers j and the yellow flowers of Timilago 
Farfara were everywhere seen expanding on the clayey 
banks of the rivulets. 

The fort of Shigar is close to the mountains on the east 
side of the valley, where a considerable stream makes 
its exit from them. By this stream, Mr. Vigne ascended 
to a pass on the high range to the eastward, and de¬ 
scended upon the Shayuk at the village of Braghar. 
Where it terminates in the Shigar plain, this valley is 
for a few hundred yards very narrow; but a little above 
its entrance it widens considerably, and the flanks of 
the moimtains are covered with a great accumulation of 
the alluvial deposits, clinging to the face of the rocks 
on both sides, certainly as high as a thousand feet above 
the stream. The beds were sometimes, but rarely, stra¬ 
tified, and were very variable in appearance. Coarse 
conglomerates, at one time with angular boulders, at 
others, with roimded stones, alternated with coarse and 
fine sand and finely laminated clays. No fossils of any 
kind were observed. 

In summer, the discharge of the Shigar river, which 
descends from the snowy masses of the Muztagh or 
Kouen-lun, must be immense, as prodigious glaciers 
descend very low among the valleys of its different 
branches. Up one of the streams a practicable road 
exists towards Yarkand over an enormous glacier. I 
met with one or two people at Iskardo who had tra- 
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versed it; but it is now not at all frequented, being 
very unsafe, in consequence of the marauding propen¬ 
sities of the wild Mahonnnedan tribes who inhabited 
the Hunza valley. It was described to me as an ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult road, lying for several days over the 
surface of the glacier. 

On the 31st of March, I left Iskardo for the last time. 
It was expected that the pass between Dras and Kash¬ 
mir would be easily accessible by the time I should 
reach it. My road as far as Dras was the same as that 
along which I had twice travelled in December, and, 
except from the indications of returning spring, was 
much the same as it had then been. The crops of 
wheat and barley in the Helds in the Iskardo plain 
were an inch or two high, the buds of the apricot were 
just beginning to swell, and the willows had almost 
expanded their flowers. 

At Gol and Nar, where the valley is narrow and the heat 
therefore more concentrated, the com w'as considerably 
further advanced, and in some of the apricot flowers the 
petals had begun to expand. Wild flowers had also 
begun to vegetate: a violet was in flower on the banks 
of streamlets, as well as a Frimula and an Andrmace. 
Above Parkuta, again, the season was more backward. 
Large snow-banks, which had descended in avalanches, 
still remained in all the larger fiurows on the mountain¬ 
sides. The river had been discoloured since the day 
I left Iskardo, and on the 4th of April, the day 1 reached 
Kartash, it became very much so, and was said to bt; 
rising rapidly. 

On the 6th of April, I entered the Dras valley, and 
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encamped at Hiding Thung, where there were still a 
few patches of snow. On the 7th, I marched to Hardas, 
ten miles. Here, at about 9000 feet, spring had scarcely 
commenced. The fruit-trees showed no signs of vitality; 
and though the fields had been ploughed, the grain had 
not yet begim to vegetate. The vaEey of the Dras 
river begins to expand at the village of Bilergu, four 
or five miles above Hiding. As soon as there is enough 
of level space, beds of conglomerate, and more rarely 
of fine clay, appear along the river. Round the village 
of Bilergu, the poplars, willows, and apricots are as nu¬ 
merous as in the valley of the Indus; but beyond it, 
the inclination of the valley is considerable, and at 
Hardas there were but few trees. Above Bilergu the 
(juantity of snow increased considerably, and the con¬ 
trast between the sides of the valley was very striking; 
at Hardas, the shady slope was quite white, while that 
facing the south had only a few patches of snow. 

On the 8th of April, I marched to Karbu, eight 
miles. As I advanced, 1 found much more snow; but 
the road was in general free, except in the ravines where 
snow-slips had descended. On the latter part of the 
day, these were universal in all the ravines, and were 
frequently of great depth, and so soft as to be difficult to 
cross: on the least deviation from the beaten path, I sank 
to the middle at every step. These avalanches wtweiit 
off abruptly by the river, fonmng cliffs of snow fifteen 
or twenty feet high, in which the structure and develop¬ 
ment of the mass by successive slips, alternating with 
falls of snow, could be distinedy made out. One or two 
(rf them still crossed the river, which flowed below the 
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bridge of ice. Three miles below Karbu, the granite, 
which had been the rock ever since entering Dras, was 
replaced by a jjeculiar slate, apparently magnesian, and 
perhaps hornblende slate, passing into or containing beds 
of a coarse sandstone. 

At Karbu, wlicre I was detained a day, the Thannadar 
not having expected me so soon, and my porters not 
being ready, the weather was very unsettled, and in the 
evening, and during the nights of the 8th and 9th of 
April, there was a good deal of rain, especially on the 
9th. The wind during the storm was very irregular in 
direction. Tlic ground was still covered to the depth of 
more than a foot with snow. The morning of the 10th 
was gloomy, but as the day advanced the clouds broke, 
and the afternoon was bright and beautiful, with a gentle 
air down the valley. 

On the 11th of April I reached the fort of liras. For 
the last ten miles the snow lay continuously, and two or 
three feet deep, but them was always a clear path. The 
temperature being much above the freezing-point, the 
thaw proceeded rapidly. A good deal of Prangoa, which 
is evidently a common wild jilant (as it is also in many 
parts of Kashmir), was seen; the withered inflorescence 
projecting through the snow. I obseivcd it also very 
abundantly in the hay, which is preserved in the villages, 
and seems to consist of all the jilunts of the meadows 
cut indiscriminately, and not of Prniigoa alone, as 1 had 
erroneously imagined. 

My former journey having terminated at liras, the road 
ill advance was new to mc; but the whole country being 
still covered with snow, 1 could sec little of the nature 
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of the surface. The fort of Dras is about 10,000 
feet above the sea i it is situated in an open, nearly 
level plain of some width, skirted by low hills. The 
higher mountains, which are several miles distant on 
both sides, are very steep. Several villages are scattered 
over the plain, at some distance from the fort, which 
stands alone, on the bank of a little stream, just before 
it joins the Dras river. Beyond Dras, the road to the 
pass having scarcely been used, there was no beaten 
path. In the morning the snow was hard and firm, and 
even in the afternoon, notwithstanding the warmth of 
the midday sun, the foot did not sink more than three 
or four inches. The depth of snow increased rapidly as 
I advanced. Two miles above the fort the plain con¬ 
tracts into a narrow valley, and the channel of the river 
becomes very rocky j the stream is also very rapid, 
and the slope of its bed evidently considerable. The 
valley again expands around the village of Pain Dras. 
Immediately beyond this I crossed the river on a bridge 
of snow, at least forty feet thick, which covered the 
river for more than a hundred yards. This snow-bed, 
which was continuous with the general level of the sur¬ 
face, was to all appearance quite solid. After a march 
of ten miles 1 encamped at Maten, the last village of 
Dras, a small group of stone huts half a mile from the 
river on its eastern bank, and immediately at the base 
of a very steep scarped mountain, which rises in preci¬ 
pices several thousand feet above the village. Maten 1 
estimated, from the boiling-point of water, to be 10,700 
feet above the sea. 

On the 13th of April I crossed the pass into Kashmir, 
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starting, as the distance was said to be considerable, at 
about half-past two o’cloch in the morning. The even¬ 
ing before had been duU, with irregular squalls of wind, 
so that the weather did not promise very favourably. 
It was very dark and quite calm at two a.m., and 
when I started it snowed slightly, but not enough 
to induce me to stop, as I hoped it would cease 
with daylight. Unfortunately, on the contrary, it in¬ 
creased rapidly, and by four o’clock was snowing heavily, 
and continued to do so till the afternoon. There was 
no wind, and the air was very mild, so that I suffered 
no inconvenience from cold. The surface of the snow, 
even in the morning, was a little soft, the cloudy night 
having prevented it from freezing. After four o’clock it 
snowed so heavily that the accumulation of fresh snow 
soon amounted to several feet, and we sank above the 
knee at every step. There was scarcely any slope, the 
road appearing quite horizontal. Before daylight my 
guides managed to lose their way, and we waiidend for 
more than half an horn" puzzled by our own footsteps 
The compass was of no use, ns I did not know the direc¬ 
tion in which we ought to proceed, nor was it till after 
dawn that we recovered the road. 

After daylight there was no improvement in any re¬ 
spect, as the heavy snow completely obscured the view. 
The leaders of the party, however, seemed to recognize 
the outlines of the hills, as they held their course with¬ 
out hesitation. The valley was quite full of snow, which 
completely covered all irregularities of surface. The 
river was often quite covered by the mass of snow for 
distances of more than a furlong without interruption. 
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Our path often crossed it; and, latterly, for several ttiilpn 
before gaining the crest of the pass, the stream was 
completely concealed. 

About noon the snow fell more lightly, and we could 
see around. The width of the valley was from half a 
mile to a mile, and steep mountams rose on both sides 
to a considerable height, the peaks being, I should tbte lt , 
at least 16,000 feet. Patches of willow and juniper 
were seen on the sides of the hills. Still the road was 
to appearance quite level. The valley made several 
bends, and we turned finally to the right, before gain¬ 
ing the crest of the pass, to which there was a barely 
perceptible rise. 

The descent was at first gradual, but soon became 
very steep, down a bank of snow, which filled the 
whole of a narrow ravine. The rocky walls on either 
side were at first bare, but soon became sprinkled with 
birch and pine. For two thousand feet below the sum¬ 
mit of the pass the descent was uninterrupted, till I 
reached the banks of the Sind river, which flows through 
the northernmost valley of Kashmir, and is separated 
from the main valley by a lofty range of mountains. 
Here, on a level space separated by a Uttle stream irom 
pine-forest, I found a log-hut buried up to the roof in 
snow, which was heaped up round the building, pro¬ 
bably from having been thrown off the roof. The 
snow at Baltal—^for so this first halting-place on the 
Kashmir side of the Zoji pass is called—was not deep, 
probably little more than what had fallen during the dayi 

My whole party took possession of the log-hut; but 
not liking the smoke which, in an instant, filled it, so 
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that there was no seeing across its width, I had a space 
cleared for my tent. It rained smartly in the evening, 
but soon after dark it again began to snow, and long 
before morning I was awoke by the cracking of the 
ridge-pole of my tent, which had given way under the 
pressure of a foot and a half of snow. Had it fallen at 
once I should probably have been buried till morning, as 
I was too distant to make myself heard, and had to rise 
to summon assistance, to move my bed into the log-hut. 

AH day on the 14th it snowed unceasingly, and my 
people would not continue the journey; but on the 15 th 
it was fair, and I gladly made a move, as the log-hut of 
Baltal was a most uncomfortable resting-place. The. 
road lay along the Sind river, which ran to the south¬ 
west, through a deep but rather open valley, only par¬ 
tially wooded. The forest consists partly of pines, 
partly of deciduous-leaved trees. Of these I could re¬ 
cognize birch, poplar, and willow, which formed the 
mass of the woods, but there were no doubt many others. 
The pines were principally Pinus exceUa; silver fir and 
spruce also occurred, but I saw no deodar nor Gerard’s 
pine. The trees grew in well defined masses of forest, 
separated by much open ground, in the level plain which 
skirted the river on the south side of the valley; on this 
side they also rose high on the mountains, but the slopes 
on the north side were bare. 

Seven or eight miles fix>m Baltal, I found an uninha¬ 
bited house, at a place called Sonamarg*, where a bridge 
crosses the Sind river. Snow had been continuous all 


* In Hooforoft’* toe, thii plaoe «n n imall Tillage. 
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the way, diminiahing in depth as we descended the river. 

A mile l>r before reaching Sonamarg, the stream ap¬ 
proaches close to the mountains on the north side of the 
valley, barely leaving a passage for the road, which for 
some distance skirted the base of steep cliffs. In one of 
the ravines which here furrowed the mountain slopes, 

I had an opportunity of seeing the descent of an ava¬ 
lanche. While crossing the ravine I was warned by 
the sound that a snow-slip was approaching, but had 
abundance of time to retreat to a place of safety before 
it came near. When the avalanche came into sight, the 
ravine, which was narrow and deep, was completely filled 
by balls of snow of various dimensions, which continued 
to flow past for several minutes. The snow-slip termi¬ 
nated in the river, which was speedily blocked up for 
two-thirds of its width with an immense accumulation 
of snow. 

At Sonamarg the Sind river bends abruptly towards 
the south, and enters a rocky gorge, down which its 
stream advances with great rapidity, over a steeply in¬ 
clined bed, very rocky and much interrupted by rapids. 
Leaving Sonamarg on the morning of the lOth of April, 
1 crossed the river, and after a mile and a half of level 
ground bare of trees, still covered witli snow, I entered 
a thin forest of pine and silver fir, which continued to 
the entrance of the gorge. The silver fir {Picea Web- 
hinna) was a fine straight tree, with short horizontal 
or drooping branches, and its leaves were very variable 
in length. 

When I had fairly entered the narrow gorge of the 
river, I found that it was in many places still blocked up 
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with snow, which had d^cended in avalanches down the 
narrow ravines, and had accumulated in the bed of the 
stream. We crossed the river three times on snow-beds. 
From the rapidity of the descent, however, the climate 
changed rapidly. After four or five miles there was no 
snow, except in ravinra, where it had accumulated in ava¬ 
lanches, and at last even these had almost entirely melted 
away. Still snow lay in patches on the right bank of 
the river, in the village of Gagangir, at which I halted 
for the day; and on the left bank, which faced the north, 
and was therefore in shade, snow still covered the whole 
surface down to the bank of the river. 

At the village of Gagangir the Sind river resumes its 
south-westerly direction, and its valley becomes more 
open, and the descent of its bed less abrupt. The ele¬ 
vation of the village is about 7900 feet above the level 
of the sea, so that the descent from Sonamarg is pro¬ 
bably not less than a thousand feet in a distance of nine 
miles—a very considerable fall. On the latter part of 
the day’s journey, a very considerable change was ob¬ 
servable in the aspect of the vegetation. Birch and willow 
continued common tlu'oughout, but were mixed latterly 
with many other trees and shrubs, all of which were be¬ 
ginning to show symptoms of vitality. The hazel {Corylw 
lacera) and a species of Viburnum were in full flower, both 
still devoid of leaves; a few herbaceous plants were also in 
flower in open places, the most abundant of which were 
a species of Colchicum, remarkable for its bright orange- 
coloured flowers, and a pretty little rose-purple Corydalit, 
very closely allied to, if not the same as, a species of 
eastern Europe. Still the general aspect of the country 
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was very wintry, as there were few pines, and the forest 
was therefore quite bare of leaves, while the signs of 
progress, though evident on a near inspection, did not 
attract attention in the general view 

At Gagangir, whieh is the first village of Kashmir by 
the route along which I was travelling, I was enabled to 
relieve my Dras porters, who had accompanied me so far. 
The discharge and payment of these men oecupied me a 
great part of the 17th of April; and as the day was rainy 
1 did not leave Gagangir till the 18th. when I marched 
to Gond, seven miles. The road still followed the course 
of the Sind river, which I crossed twice during the day. 
The width of the valley was considerable all along, 
with mueh arable land, and a good many villages in 
ruins on both sides. The mountains on the right hand 
were uniformly bare of trees, and often rocky; on the 
left they were well wooded to the summit, the forest 
being most dense above. Early in the day several of 
the ravines were still full of snow; and on the shady 
side a good deal lay in patches. Eurther on, the 
snow in the valley had quite disappeared, but on the 
mountain slopes there was stiD plenty. As I advanced 
the cultivated land increased in extent, and the appear¬ 
ance of the valley became exceedingly picturesque, the 
centre being occupied by a broad belt of fields and 
orchards, while the hills on both sides rose abruptly to 
a great elevation. The fruit-trees were principally wal- 
nuts, apples, and apricots. Groves of poplar occurred 
occasionally along the river, but I saw no birch during 
the day. Many more spring plants were in flower than 
on the previous day; Crwifera were the prevailing 

T 
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family, but I also collected species of Nepeta and Gagea, 
and a pretty little tulip. On the latter part of the 
inarch, a small shrubby species of Amggdaliu was very 
abundant; and Fothwgilla imolucrata of Falconer, a 
plant of the natural order HamainelidetB, which was just 
bursting into flower, formed a dense coppice on the hills 
on the north bank of the river. Though the greater 
part of the plants was new to me, still I recognized a 
number of species which occur in the valley of the Indus. 
Juniperm excelsa was common in rocky places, and the 
Ribea and rose were the same as those common at Is- 
kardo. 

On the 19 th, the road still followed the course of the 
Sind river, now a rapid torrent, much swollen by the 
heavy rains, flowing through an open valley. A good 
deal of level ground was interposed between the moun¬ 
tains and the stream, and was laid out in terraced fields 
evidently adapted for rice cultivation, but now quite bare. 
I met with many very interesting plants. Tuasilago 
Farfara was abimdant, growing in gravelly places along 
the river. In shady woods a species of Hepatiea, with 
a small white flower, first discovered by Dr. Falconer, 
was common. In more sunny places a Primula and 
Jndrosace were in full flower. On open sandy soil a 
species of the curious Siberian genus Ceratocephalua was 
a very striking novelty. On the higher hills there was 
still dense forest of Pinua excelaa, spruce, silver fir, and 
deodar, mixed with yew and Juniperua excelaa, and with 
many deciduous-leaved trees, few of which were recog¬ 
nizable. After travelling twelve miles I encamped at 
Gangan, which is elevated about 6000 feet. 
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Nett day I remained stationary; but on the 21st I 
continued my journey to G^nderbal, nine miles farther 
and dose to the point where the Sind valley expands 
into the open plain of Kashmir. As I advanced, the 
valley gradually widened, and turned more to the south. 
There were several platforms, or steppes, as it were, of 
nearly level arable land, one above another, and below 
them the river flowed through a wide stony plain. 
The mountains on the right, high and snow-topped, re¬ 
ceded to a considerable distance; those on the left gra¬ 
dually diminished in elevation, became less covered with 
forest, and at last terminated in low ranges of hills 
covered only with brush-wood. The road was extremely 
pretty. At flrst it lay along the right bank of the river, 
through flne underwood, and among beautiful meadows, 
which skirted the bank of the stream; it then crossed 
to the left bank, and, ascending the lower hills, entered 
a fine wood, in which apricot, pear, and cherry trees, all 
bursting into flower, were common, and to all appearance 
vrild, though they had probably spread into these woods 
from the neighbouring villages. Latterly we emerged 
upon a somewhat elevated platform sloping to the south, 
covered with bushes and many fruit-trees, with* here and 
there a village, and a great deal of cultivated groimd. 
Where the Sind valley joined the plain of Kashmir, it 
was several miles in width, and evidently richly culti¬ 
vated. The expanse of the plain of Kashmir was much 
greater than I had anticipated; the mountains on its 
south side, which were stUl covered with snow, were 
in sight, but at a considerable distance. 

Above Gond the valley of the Sind river is very poorly 

T 2 
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inhabited, and deserted villages and abandoned cultiva¬ 
tion showed that the population is diminishing. The 
lower part of the valley, however, is very populous. 
The villages are numerous and large, and the houses 
good: they are usually built entirely or partially of 
wood, with high sloping roofs, which are either thatched 
or covered with wood. The cultivated lands all rest 
upon platforms or banks of alluvium, which are probably 
analogous to those of the Tibetan valleys, though, as they 
are generally faced by sloping banks covered with bush- 
jungle, their structure is not so easily determined as that 
of the platforms of that more barren country. 

On the morning of the 22iid of April, after following 
the base of the low hills for half a mile, till the last pro¬ 
jecting point had been rounded, I entered the valley of 
Kashmir. This “ celebrated valley” did not at all come 
up to the expectations which I had formed fiom previous 
descriptions, and from the appearance of the termination 
of the valley of the Sind river. The first impression was 
one of considerable disappointment. It was by no means 
well wooded, and the centre of the valley along the river, 
being very low, had an unpleasant swampy appearance. 
The road to the town, which is about ten miles fix)m Gan- 
derbal, led over an elevated platform. There were several 
villages, and plane, willow, and fniit-trees were scattered 
here and there, though far from abundantly. The plat¬ 
form was in general covered with a earjK-'t of green, now 
spangled with myriads of dandelions and other spring 
flowers. The mountains on the left, which at first were 
very low, gradually rose in elevation, and were through¬ 
out rugged and bare. As 1 approached the town I 
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mounted an elephant, which formed a part of the coriege 
sent, according to the usual oriental etiquette, to receive 
an expected visitor; and I consequently saw the town 
to much better advantage than I should have done had 
I ridden through it on my little Ladak pony. Passing 
completely through the city, I was conducted to the 
Sheikh Bagh, a garden on the banks of the Jelam, at 
its eastern extremity, in a pavilion in the centre of which 
I took up my quarters. 

The town of Kashmir is apparently of great extent, 
and seems very densely populated. Its length is much 
greater than its width, as it is hemmed in between the 
Jelam on the south and a lake on the north. The prin¬ 
cipal part of the town is on the north side of the Jelam, 
but a large suburb occupies the opposite bank, surround¬ 
ing the Sher-Garhi, or fortified palace of the ruler of the 
country. The streets are in general so narrow, that there 
are but few through which an elephant can pass; and the 
houses, which have mostly several stories, are built with 
a wooden frame-work, the lower story of Stone and those 
above of brick. There are no buildings of any great 
note; and the elaborate account of Moorcroft renders it 
unnecessary to enter into any detail. The river is crossed 
by many bridges, all built of deodar-wood. 

The province or country of Kashmir consists of an ex¬ 
tensive plain, surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains. 
It is the valley of the river Behat, or Jelam, which is se¬ 
parated from that of the Chenab on the south, by ru^ed 
and often snowy ranges, and from the basin of the Indus 
on tbe nortb.b^ tbc mam axis of the Western Hiraalayn, 

whiiiv, OTV^natm^ in the TpesJAS of KsiVas, se\>atateR the 
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basins of the Sutlej and the Chenab firom that of the In¬ 
dus. The mountains which sunoimd the plain of Kash¬ 
mir are very lofty. Those on the north are for the most 
part bare and rugged on their southern face, while those 
which lie to the south appear firom the plain to be mag¬ 
nificently wooded with forests of pines and deciduous¬ 
leaved trees, descending almost to their base. On both 
sides of the vaU^ the mountains rise above the level of 
perpetual snow, but those on the north side are consider¬ 
ably more lofty than the others. Numerous transverse 
valleys penetrate into these moimtains, which are well 
cultivated in their lower parts, and, higher up, present 
superb mountain scenery. On the south side of the 
valley, many passes, varying in elevation from 10,000 to 
14,000 feet, lead across the main chain to the Chenab 
valley and the plains of India. To the north there arc 
only two frequented routes, that by the Garys pass to¬ 
wards Hasora and Deotsu, and that by the valley of the 
Sind river towards Dras. At the eastern end of the 
valley a high pass leads across the mountains to the 
vaUey of Wardwan, from which travellers can reach 
Kargil and the Indus on the left, and Kishtwar in the 
valley of the Chenab on the right. 

The flat country or alluvial plain of Kashmir, which is 
6300 feet above the sea, is about fifty miles in length, 
and not more than ten or twelve miles wide. It com¬ 
mences close to Islamabad, where the lost spurs of 
the mountains at the east end of the valley disappear; 
and terminates at Baraniula, where the ranges, branches 
of the opposite mountain chains, agmn advance close to 
the bank of the river. It is traversed in its whole length 
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by the river Jelam, which rises at the east end of the 
valley, and winds from one side of the plain to the other, 
at one time washing the base of the northern hills, 
at another receding to a considerable distance from 
them. The Jelam flows with a tranquil stream, and, 
being navigable throughout the whole of the level 
country as far up as Islamabad, for boats of consider¬ 
able burden, is the great highway for the traffic of the 
country, in which, notwithstanding its being perfectly 
level, wheel-carriages are unknown. At Islamabad it is 
a very small stream, but it gradually enlarges, by addi¬ 
tions from both sides, as it descends. Near the town 
of Kashmir it is from fifty to a hundred yards wide, often 
very deep, and in few places fordable, even at the driest 
season. 

The plain of Kashmir has evidently at one time been 
the bed of a lake, a deposit of fine clayey and sandy 
strata, more rarely partially indurated into a soft sand¬ 
stone rock, occupying a great part of the surface. Soft 
pebbly conglomerate is also occasionaEy met with, and an 
indurated conglomerate, containing water-worn pebbles, 
occurs in many places in the lower course of the Sind 
river. This lacustrine formation forms elevated plat¬ 
forms, which are from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet 
or more above the level of the riv». In many places, 
both on the Jelam and along the lateral streams which 
descend from the mountains to join it, the beds of clay 
have been removed by aqueous action. In such places 
the plain has a lower level, often very little above the 
surface of the river, and is covered with rice-fields or 
with marshy lands, \mdrained and not under cultivation. 
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The platforms of lacustrine clay are called, in Kash¬ 
mir, “ karewah.” They are often quite dry, and gene¬ 
rally uncultivated, but where water is procurable they 
are highly cultivated, yielding luxuriant crops of wheat 
and barley. A proper application of artificial irrigation 
would, I believe, make the whole of these more elevated 
parts of the plain fertile, as the soil is everywhere well 
adapted for the growth of com. These karewahs gene¬ 
rally run parallel to the lateral streams which join the 
Jelam, and extend from the base of the mountains till 
they are cut off by the river. There are, however, in 
the upper part of the valley, several isolated patches, aU 
horizontally stratified, from which I infer that they had 
originally been continuous. One of these, near Bijbe- 
ara, forms a table-topped HiU of considerable extent, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by low land. Several low hUls 
near Islamabad, also, are evidently outlying patches of 
the same formation. The sands and sandy clays of 
these platforms are usually quite non-fossUiferous; but I 
determined the lacustrine nature of the strata by find¬ 
ing, on the flanks of Takht-i-Suleiman, a hiU near the 
town of Kashmir, and close to the city lake, but at least 
thirty feet above its level, a bed of clay, which con¬ 
tained, abundantly, shells of the genera Lymnaa and 
Paludina. 

The main chain of the Himalaya, north of Kashmir, 
consists, where I crossed it, by the Zoji pass north of 
Baltal, of metamorphic schist; and all its branches, 
which descend towards the plain of Kashmir, seem 
to be formed of the same rock. Along the north side 
of the valley, however, a series of hills of trap rise. 
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almost isolated, out of the plain. Ahathung, near the 
Wulur lake, is, I believe, the most westerly of these, 
but I did not visit it, and only infer its structure from 
its conical shape and from its similarity in appearance 
to those further east. Near the town of Kashmir 
there are two of these isolated hills, composed of an 
amygdaloidal trap: these are Hari-Parbat, which is 
fortified, and Takht-i-Suleiman, which rises about eight 
hundred feet above the plam. The former hes to the 
north-west, and the latter on the north-east side of the 
town. 

The lake or Bal of Kashmir lies to the north of the 
town, stretching from the base of these two hills to the 
more lofty mountain range which bounds the valley on 
the north. It is nearly circular and four or five miles 
in diameter, but is only open in its northern haK, the end 
nearest the town being occupied by large islands, with 
narrow channels between them, in some of which there 
is a good deal of current. Its waters are discharged 
into the Jelam by a considerable stream, which, flowing 
from its south-east comer, rans to the westward in a 
ooivrse nearly parallel to the southern margin of the lake 
for nearly a mile, when it turns abruptly south to enter 
the Jelam in the middle of the town of Kashmir. This 
stream is evidently an artificial canal, and the embank¬ 
ment by which it is separated from the lake appears to 
have been constructed in order to keep the surface of the 
latter higher than it would naturally be. The stream 
at its point of exit from the lake flows through a narrow 
canal of masonry, and has, when the Jelam is low, a fall 
of several feet. A pair of flood-gates prevent the return 
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of the stream in times of flood, when the waters of the 
river are higher than those of the lake. 

The Wulur lake, below the junction of the Sind river 
with the Jelam, appears to be similar in appearance to 
that close to the town, and, like it, to owe its extent in 
part to artificial means. Its dimensions are, however, 
much greater. There are several large marshy tracts in 
difierent parts of the plain, which, by a little engineering, 
might also be converted into lakes: one in particular, 
near Avantipura, is quite under water in spring, though 
in summer and autumn it is only a swamp. 

The climate of Kashmir is the same as that of the 
interior valleys of the Himalaya, but modified by its 
extreme western position, which brings it within the in¬ 
fluence of the spring rains which prevail in Affghanistan 
and the countries on the lower mountain course of the 
Indus. There are at least four months of winter; and 
in general a good deal of snow falls. March and April 
are very rainy; the summer months mostly dry and fine. 
The periodical rains of India cannot be said to extend 
into Kashmir; but in July and August showers and 
thunder-storms are said to be frequent. The spring 
and aut umn are unhealthy seasons. In the former, the 
cold rainy weather affects those who have already suffered 
from the malaria produced by the action of a powerful 
sun on neglected swamps. The abandonment of culti¬ 
vation, in consequence of the long oppression of the 
country under a foreign government, has been the cause 
of the increase of marshy ground. The river in seasons 
of flood rises higher than the level of the lowest portion 
of the alluvial laud, and is only excluded (os in Holland) 
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by means of artificial works along the course of the river. 
By the omission to rep^ these bund», or dykes, a large 
extent of country which might be under cultivation is 
left in a state of swamp. 

There is no natural forest on any part of the open 
plain of Kashmir, and the cultivated trees are not nu¬ 
merous ; the plane, poplar, and willow are all common, 
with numerous firuit-trees, chiefly walnuts, apples, apri¬ 
cots, cherries, and quinces. A mulberry is also com¬ 
mon, the dried specimens of which are in no way dis¬ 
tinguishable fifom those of the common white mulberry 
of Europe, with which I have compared it. The 
vines are trained up the poplar-trees, rising to their 
very tops, and hanging down from their summits. A 
species of Celtis, which is commonly planted aroimd the 
town, is, I think, the most tropical of all the Kasluuiriaii 
trees, being common in the warmer valleys of the outer 
Himalayas; it is, however, I think, Celtii australis, L., 
a species which is a native of western Asia and eastern 
Europe, and appears to find its eastern limit in the 
Himalaya. 

At the time of my arrival in Kashmir, the fruit-trees 
were in full blossom; the wild vegetation had, how- 
ever, made very little progress, only the earliest plants 
being in flower. The spring flora was eminently Euro- 
pi^ in character; not only the genera, but many of 
the species, being identical with those of our own island. 
Crwiferte were the most abundant m^ural order; and, 
among many others, I cdlected Draba vema, Capsdla, 
tkysimum, AUiaria, Turrilis filabra, and European species 
of Lepidiitm, TUayti, Alj/ssum, and Sisr/mbrinm. Other 
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common forms were lyapsis arvensis, Litho^ermum 
arvenae, Myoaoiia cdUina, Scandix Pecten, Ranunctdua 
Philonotis, Amgallit arvenais. Euphorbia Helioacopia, 
and several species of Veronica. None of the annual 
plants were Indian forms, though a few of them were 
such as occur commonly in the plains in the cold season. 
The shrubby vegetation was very limited; a Juniper (/. 
communis), a Cotoneaster, Rubus, Rosa Webbiana, Zisy- 
phts^ Elmgnus, Daphne, and two species of BerberJs, 
were the most common. A few straggling trees of Pinus 
cxcrlsa, which grew on the northern face of the low hill 
called Solomon’s Throne, were the only pines which I 
saw in any part of the open valley. 
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Enfirons of Kashmir—City lake—Gardens of Shalimar and Dilawer 
Khan — Pampur — Arantipura—Platforms of lacustrine clay— 
Mountain of Wasterwan — Ancient raty — Clay, with shells and 
fragments of pottery—Ancient temple imbedded in clay—Lakes 
caused by subsidence—Islamabad—Shahabad—Vegetation—Vcrnag 
—Banahal Pass—Valley of Banahal—Tropical vegetation—Pass 
above Chenab Valley—^Nasmon— Jhitla, or Swing-bridge—^Balota 
—Ladhe ke Dhar—Katti—Port of Landar—Mir—Kirmichi—Ter¬ 
tiary sandstones—Dhuns—Seda—Jamu. 

Dceing my stay in Kashinir, besides the necessary cere¬ 
monial of complimentary visits, my chief occupation was 
visiting the principal places in the vicinity. From my 
residence in the Sheikh Bagh I had easy access to the 
river, as well as to the canal by which it communi¬ 
cates with the lake. A broad road, three-quarters of a 
mile in length, shaded on both sides by very fine 
poplar-trees, runs from the eastern end of the town, 
parallel to this canal, as far as the hill called the Takht, 
at the foot of which is situated the passage by which the 
lake discharges its waters into the canal. The weather 
was very favourable, the spring rains having terminated 
a day or two before my arrival. The Kashmiris ore 
accomplished boatmen, a great part of the population 
living upon the water; and as most of the conspi- 
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cuous objects around the town are only accessible by 
water, I gave pretty constant employment to a boat’s 
crew whom I hired during my stay. 

My first visit was to the lake, and to the celebrated 
gardens on its northern shore, which were the delight 
of the emperors who made Kashmir their retreat fi'om 
the heat and cares of Delhi and Lahore. The southern 
part of the lake is very shallow, and I sailed along 
narrow channels, which separated large patches of tall 
reeds, among which a very narrow-leaved T^pha and 
an Arundo were the commonest plants. Three or four 
species of Potamopeton were abundant in the lake, 
just coming into fiower, but most of the water-plants 
were only beginning to vegetate. I saw three or four 
flowers of a water-lily {Nymphaa alba), and could just 
recognize VtUaraia nymphaoides, Menyanthes trifoliata, 
and Trapa, all of which had been recorded by previous 
travellers as natives of Kashmir. I looked anxiously 
for Nehtmbiutn, but saw no signs of it, except the 
withered capsules of the previous year, many of which 
I observed floating on the lake. 

The gardens of Shalimar and of Dilawer Khan rise in 
a succession of terraces from the margin of the lake. 
They are laid out in a stiff formal style, straight walks 
crossing one another at right angles, and are irrigated 
by means of straight water-courses, branching flom a 
long canal which passes down the centre, through a suc¬ 
cession of ponds well built in masonry, and provided 
with artificial fountains, which are made to play on 
festivals and holidays. Pavilions of fine marble occupy 
the intersections of the principal walks. M^ificent 
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plane-trees form the chief ornament of these gardens, 
which are now much neglected; straggling bushes and 
a wHdemesB of weeds occupying all the less conspicuous 
parts, while the main avenues alone are kept a little 
neat. 

Although the chief beauty of the vaUey of Kashmir 
is undoubtedly the magnificent girdle of snowy moun¬ 
tains by which it is surrounded, the orchards and gar¬ 
dens, which are still numerous in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, are charming spots, and the more so from 
the contrast which they present with the barrenness of 
the surrounding country, and the absolute ugliness of the 
swamps in the centre of the valley. Nor should it be 
forgotten, when we compare the accounts given by early 
travellers with the impressions made upon us by the 
present appearance of the valley, that Kashmir is no 
longer in the same state as it was in the days of the 
emperors; a long continuance of misrule, under a succes¬ 
sion of governors, whose only interest it has been to ex¬ 
tract as much revenue as possible from the unfortunate 
inhabitants, having produced the only conceivable result, 
in abandoned cultivation, a diminished revenue, and an 
impoverished people. 

On the 2nd of May I left the town of Kashmir, taking 
the route by the Banahal pass, towards Jamu and the 
plains of India. As my road lay for several days’ jour¬ 
ney along the course of the Jelam (or Behat, as it is 
always called in Kashmir), I engaged boats for the trans¬ 
port of my servants and baggage as far as Islamabad, 
travelling myself, however, generally by land and on 
foot, in order to see the country. My first halting-place 
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was Pampur, seven miles from the town of Kashmir. 
After traversing the magnificent avenue of poplars, which 
runs north-west from the town, the road winds round 
the base of the Takht, the eastern face of which is only 
separated from the Jelam by a low swampy tract, a few 
hundred yards in breadth. East of the Takht a succes¬ 
sion of rugged trap hills skirt the road, but beyond 
these the more distant mountains are evidently stratified. 
The road was grassy and quite level, and passed through 
much cultivation, the young wheat and barley being 
dripping with a heavy dew which had fallen during the 
night. A scarlet poppy and Adonis were common weeds 
among the com. 

Next day I travelled to Avantipura, seven miles further. 
The lacustrine formations, which had made their appear¬ 
ance on the bank of the river a little west of Pampur, 
continued to occur more or less constantly as we pro¬ 
ceeded eastward, and the road traversed for some miles 
an elevated plain, quite bare of trees, and only partially 
cultivated, while the remainder was covered with grass. 
The surface of this plain was eroded by wide transverse 
valleys, formed by little streams which ran towards the 
Jelam; these were flat, and well cultivated, some of 
the wheat being already in ear. On the highest parts 
of the platform the cultivation of saffron is carried on, 
in beds four or five feet square, separated by deep ditches 
or furrows from one another. The plant, which flowers 
in autumn, was now in full leaf. 

Behind Avantipura lies a high mountain, called Was- 
terwan, rising to a height of 10,000 feet above the sea 
by the determination of Jacquemont, or 4700 feet above 
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the plain. It projects forward in an almost isolated 
maimer, though it is connected by a narrow ridge be¬ 
hind with the general mass of the range on the north 
side of the valley. On the 4th of May I ascended to 
the summit of this mountain, which I found to be en¬ 
tirely formed of trap, partly homogeneous, and partly 
amygdaloidal. Several gigantic VmhellifertB, already in 
full flower, were abundant in the lower parts of the open 
valley by which I ascended. One of these was Prangoi 
pabularia, which formed dense thickets four or five feet 
high. From this open valley I got upon a sharp ridge, 
grassy below but very rocky above, along which I pro¬ 
ceeded almost to the top; but being stopped by a pre¬ 
cipice, I was obliged to enter a narrow rocky ravine, 
by ascending which I managed to gain the summit, 
which was grassy and rounded, and covered with a few 
patches of snow. On the northern face of the hill snow 
still lay in great quantity. The view from the top w'as 
very fine, the day being in every respect favourable : the 
greater part of the valley of Kashmir was seen spread 
out far below, and a complete circle of snowy mountains 
bounded the horizon. The mounttnns to the north were 
seen to be distinctly stratified. 

The commonest plants on the ascent were a beautiful 
rose-coloured Oxytr(ggi», and a tulip (Ti deUatd), the 
flowers of which, when fully expanded, spread out like 
a star. A few trees of Pimu exceUa were seen on the 
upper part of the ridge; and in a hollow close to the top 
there were about a dozen yew-trees. On the summit, 
though the vegetation was not generally alpine, most 
of the plants of the middle zone extending to the very 
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top, there were many pretty little spring /lowers, wbkb 
did not extend far down. A Primula, Pedicularis, Gen- 
tiana, Leontopodium, Corydalis, and Calbanthe^mm, were 
all in flower. On the northern slope of the mountain, a 
wood of deciduous trees, still bare of leaves, commenced 
a few yards below the summit. At first the trees were 
all birch, but lower down a cherry and maple were mixed 
with it; the former with young leaves, and just-formed 
racemes; the latter only recognizable by the last year’s 
leaves, which strewed the ground. A few horse-chesnut 
trees were also seen near the top. 

The neighbourhood of the village of Avantipura is one 
of the most interesting places in which the lacustrine 
strata of the Kashmir valley can be studied, as there is 
distinct evidence of the existence in that place of depo¬ 
sits much more recent than those which extend over the 
whole plain, and which were therefore formed when the 
valley was occupied by a large lake. Avantipura was 
formerly the site of a very large town, the capital, I 
believe, of the kingdom j built in the shape of an amphi¬ 
theatre in a deep semicircular bay, enclosed by two low 
spurs, which project from the mountain Wasterwan, which 
rises immediately behind. 

The ruins of the ancient town are still visible, 
consisting of heaps of stones, some of immense size, 
indicative of large buildings, but none of them show¬ 
ing the slightest traces by which the shape or structure 
of the edifices coidd be determined. These ruins extend 
all round the deep recras in the mountains, and termi¬ 
nate below quite abruptly, without any apparent cause, 
in a perfectly horizontal line idong the moimtain-side. 
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The mountain behind is an isolated peak, furrowed by 
numerous ravines, which are dry except immediately after 
rain. The place would therefore appear singularly in¬ 
appropriate as the site of a large city, were there not, 
I think, suflRcient evidence that a lake existed in front 
of the town, the surface of which was on a level with 
the horizontal line by which the ruins are abruptly 
terminated. 

The ruins of the ancient city stand upon the lacus¬ 
trine clay of the Kashmir plain, and ore therefore pos¬ 
terior in age to the period when the valley was occupied 
by one large lake. Immediately in front of the ancient 
ruins, between them and the small modem village of 
Avautipnra, which is situated on the banks of the Jelnm, 
there occur beds of fine brown-coloured clay, containing 
in great quantity fragments of pottery, with here and 
there small pieces of charcoal and bone. In one place 
on the bank of a small ravine, which then probably 
carried a streamlet into the lake, 1 fo\md the clay 
to contain, mixed with the broken pottery, numerous 
shells, some fresh-water and some land species, and all 
the same as are common at the present day in the river 
Jelam, or on the grassy hill-sides in the valley. The 
place where these shells occur is fifty or sixty feet above 
the river. 

The appearance of this evidently very modem deposit 
is exactly that which would no doubt be exhibited, were 
the present lake close to the city of Kashmir dried up, 
and a section of its bed exposed. This lake contains 
abundance of shells, and in the neighbourhood of the 
town it is made the receptacle of rcfina' of eveiy kind, 
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broken pottery being particularly plentiful. In shallow 
places in the river, close to the town of Bijbehara, a simi¬ 
lar deposit is accumulating, valves of a Cyrena being 
found to some depth in the fine mud, mixed with broken 
pots, charcoal, bones, and other refuse. 

The most remarkable fact connected with this very 
recent lacustrine deposit is, that the ruins of an ancient 
temple exist on the plain above the Jelam, a little west 
of the modem village, partially buried in the clay. The 
upper parts of two temples, resembling in all respects 
the mins on the elevated platform at Martand, near Is¬ 
lamabad, stand on the open plain, not far from the river, 
but perhaps twenty feet above its level, and certainly far 
below the level to which the clay containing pottery rises 
on the hill-sides. One of the temples is quite in ruins, 
the immense blocks of which it is built being piled con¬ 
fusedly on one another. The beautiful colonnade (exactly 
like that at Martand) by which it is surrounded, is evi¬ 
dently quite uninjured in any way; but it is entirely 
buried under the lacustrine clay, except a very small 
portion, consisting of three pillars, which were exposed 
by Major Cunningham in 1847. These three pillars 
may be seen in a cavity imder the level of the present 
surface of the ground, and the clay in which they were 
imbedded contains fragments of pottery in profusion. 

If these temples (the date of which I believe is ap¬ 
proximately known to antiquarians) were contempo¬ 
raneous with the ancient town, they must have been 
buried in the lacustrine sQt at some period not veiy 
long subsequent to their erection, if I am right in sup¬ 
posing a lake to have existed at the same time' with the 
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town. Probably, therefore, they are anterior in age to 
the town, as they are imbedded in such masses of 
pottery as could only have been accumulated in the 
neighbourhood of a very dense population. Their pre¬ 
sent appearance, I think, helps to explain the nature 
and origin of the many lakes or marshy depressions 
which occur in all parts of the valley. It appears 
evident that at Avantipura, at some period subse¬ 
quent to the building of the temples, a subsidence of 
the ground must have taken place during one of the 
many earthquakes which are well known to have con¬ 
vulsed the Kashmir valley. This subsidence, which 
must have been partial, and not co-extensive with the 
valley, converted the ground on which the temples stood 
into a lake. A fresh subsidence, or the gradual wearing 
away of the incoherent clay strata lower down the river, 
must at last have drained the little lake, and left the 
country round Avantipura in the state in whicli we now 
see, it. Even now a marsh partly under water during the 
spring months extends from Avantipura for several miles 
up the river. 

The occurrence of repeated partial subsidences in 
various parts of the Kashmir plain appears to me the 
only way in which the general appearance of the coun¬ 
try can be explained. The abrupt, broad, and shallow 
depressions between the different platforms are seem¬ 
ingly much too extensive to have been formed by tlie 
trifling streamlets which now run along them, without 
the assistance of volcanic action. The lakes, too, are 
deeper than the present level of the river, a circum¬ 
stance only explicable in an alluvial country on some 
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such supposition; and as it is well known that violent 
earthquakes have at intervals convulsed this valley for 
many centuries, this mode of explaining the phenomena 
becomes highly probable. 

On the 6th of May I continued my journey to Islam¬ 
abad, which is about eleven miles from Avantipura. 
The peak of Wasterwan is the termination of a long 
mountain ridge, which separates two large valleys from 
one Another. Immediately to the eastward, therefore, 
the mountains recede from the river, and the road tra¬ 
verses a marshy tract, a great part of which, from the 
late heavy rains, was still under water, while the remain¬ 
der was laid out in fields, prepared for the cultivation of 
rice. Further on, clifis of lacustrine clay again rose per¬ 
pendicularly from the river. Several streams joined the 
Jelam from both sides, some of them deep and sluggish, 
with straight banks like canals, while others were almost 
as large as the main stream, and broad and shallow, with 
a sandy bed and gently flowing current. Near Bijbehara, 
a considerable village, with many timber-built houses 
and a substantial bridge of deodar, the banks are beau¬ 
tifully wooded with shady trees. Above this village the 
Jelam is much smaller, often shallow, and the banks 
lower, though still eight or ten feet above the water, and 
not swampy, but either fringed with willow and mul¬ 
berry trees, or bare and covered with fields of green 
com, or of rape now in full flower. The bridge of 
Islamabad, which is the limit of navigation, is nearly a 
mile firom the town, which is a considerable place, the 
next in importance to the capital, though very much 
smaller. It lies on bw ground close by the river, but 
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immediately behind it a long promontory of the lacus¬ 
trine formation stretches back for several miles, rising 
abruptly out of the finely cultivated and well-wooded 
valley on the left, in steep, rugged cliffs, which are worn 
into irregular ravines by the action of rain. These for¬ 
mations attain here a thickness of at least 150 feet, and 
well deserve the particular attention of the geologist. 
The ancient temple of Martand, the most perfect of its 
class of ruins in the valley, is built on the upper and 
back part of this platform. 

Leaving Islamabad, I crossed immediately one branch 
of the Jelani, which descends from the west. It had 
already lost the tranquil character of the stream lower 
down. There were pebbles in its bed, and it had a 
more rapid current. After crossing this stream, the 
country was for some distance quite flat, and entirely 
covered with rice-fields, now bare; some of them had 
been ploughed, but most were still just as they had been 
left after harvest. They were traversed by numerous 
ditches or canals for irrigation, in all of which a pro¬ 
portion of fresh-water shells, chiefly LymncscB, were 
seen. Further on, the appearance of the country 
began to change: there were still plenty of rice-fields, 
but they rose in steps one above another, and the 
water ill the irrigation canals flowed rapidly over 
pebbly beds. Crossing another branch of the Jelam, 
which had a broad channel full of large boulders, but 
shallow and easily fordable, the road began gradually 
to ascend a low range of hills covered with gross and 
bushes where it was diy, but still laid out in riec-fields 
wherever water was procuirablc. These hills, which arc 
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the termination of a long range which descends from 
the snow-clad mountains at the east end of the valley, 
are composed of a very hard limestone, the strata of which 
are much bent, sinuatcd, and fractured. On the south 
side of this ridge is the valley of Shnlmbad, which is 
watered by the principal branch of the Jelam. It con¬ 
tains numerous villages, surrounded with fine orchards, 
and its rice-fields are arranged in terraces. Water being 
plentiful, the whole valley is cultivated with rice, and the 
district appears to be one of the richest in Kashmir. 

The general character of the vegetation continues the 
same as further west, and the more advanced season en¬ 
abled me to recognize a few connnon Himalayan plants. 
The scandent white rose (7?. Bnmonin) was one of these, 
also Lonicera dlversifolia and a shrubby ItuHyofera. 1 
also observed Viola serpenn, Thyiiius SerjJi/lIuiii, Lactuca 
dissecta, and Fmgaria Indiea. Among the rice-fields 
several plains plants occuiTed, such as Poteniilla gupina, 
Convolvulus anensis, Mazus riiyosus. Salvia plebeia, 
and Marsilea quadrifolia. Nor were the plants of a 
Tibetan climate altogether wanting, for Rosa Wehbiana 
was everywhere common, and a species of Myricaria 
grew plentifully among the boulders on the banks of aD 
the streams. 

From Shahabad I uuide, on the 7th, a sliort march to 
Vernag, a celebrated fomitiiin near the bottom of the 
Baiiahal pass. Crossing the river, the road lay up the 
open valley of the Jelam, still among rice-fiidds, rising 
step by stcji behind one another, as the valley sloped 
upwards. Vernag lies close to the mouth of a little 
hiterul valley, up which om- further eoiu'se lay. The 
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fountain, which is built of marble, is large, contains 
many fish, and supplies a considerable stream. It is 
the reputed source of the Behat or Jelam, but the main 
branch of that river descends fi:om the mountains a good 
way further to the south-west. The hills on both sides 
of the Shahabad valley are of limestone, the strike of which 
seemed to be west-south-west, or nearly in the direction 
of the valley. It is very much indurated, and its colour 
is bluish-grey ; it has all the appearance of having been 
much altered by heat. The dip appeared different on 
the opposite sides of the valley: on the north it was east 
of north, on the other side southerly; the inclination of 
the beds varied much, and they were often very much 
distorted. I did not see any eruption of igneous rock on 
any part of the day’s journey. 

On the hills above Vemag there was a good deal of 
brushwood, consisting chiefly of Fotherffilla incolucrata, 
two species of Viburnum, Cotoneaster, Lonicera, and a 
few trees of Pinus excefsa, yew, and deodar. The op¬ 
posite hills were bare and grassy. In the forests of Kash¬ 
mir (as was first pointed out by Dr. Palconcr) wc do not 
find the oak, Andromeda, and Bhododendron, which are 
so abundant at similar elevations in the outer Himalaya. 
The appearance of the woods is, therefore, remarkably 
different, as these trees, which, in the temperate zone of 
the mountains near the plains, constitute almost all the 
forest, give the woods there a jieculiar character. 

On the 8th of May I passed from the valley of Kash¬ 
mir into the basin of the Chenab, crossing the Banahal 
pass, the summit of which is not more than 10,000 feet 
above the sea : it is a very narrow ridge, sepaiutiug two 
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deep valleys. Starting through rice-fields, and passing 
at the upper limit of cultivation a few fields of barley 
and rape, I soon entered brushwood, the same as on the 
hills above Vemag. In the ravines on the left hand, 
snow dcseended below 7000 feet. Aseending rapidly 
on a ridge, the brushwood gave place to a fine wood of 
maple, horse-chesnut, cherry, hazel, and clra, all just 
bursting into leaf. The dip of the limestone rocks was 
exceedingly variable, at one time southerly, at another 
northerly, but the strike was, I believe, the same as the 
day before. The ascent continuing rapid, the shady side 
of the ridge was soon covered with snow; but the road 
kept on the southern exposure, which was sometimes bare 
of forest. Birch at last appeared among the other trees, 
and, as the elevation increased, it began to predominate. 
About the same time, the hmestone gave place to a 
slaty rock, which was almost immediately followed by 
an amygdaloid, which continued to the summit. Both 
the slate and the limestone appeared to have been up- 
heaved by the igneous rock, and I thought the slate 
seemed inferior to the limestone. 

On the upper part of the ascent the birch gradually 
became more and more stunted; it was here almost the 
only tree, with the exception of a few specimens of 
Picca Webbiana, at the Kmit of forest a little below the 
summit. Here the hills were bare and rocky ; but the 
forest did not cease on account of elevation, because on 
the opposite hill, which had a northern exposure, a shady 
wood, chiefly consisting of pines, rose to a level consider¬ 
ably higher than that of the pass, which was a depres¬ 
sion in the ridge, considenddy overtopped by the hills 
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on both sides. The crest of the pass was undulating, 
and covered with grecn-sward, among which a few spring 
plants were in flower; these were a Corydalu, an Ane¬ 
mone, and Primtda dcnticdata. A large patch of snow 
occupied the northern slope, just below the top. 

The view from the smnmit would have been magnifi¬ 
cent had the day been more favourable; but a thick haze 
rested over the more distant parts of the valley of Kashmir, 
as well as over the southern mountains in the direction 
of the plains of India. The southern slope of the range 
on which I stood was bare, scarcely even a bush being 
visible; and the Banahal valley, nearly four thousand 
feet below, appeared as a perfectly level plain, covered 
with rice-fields and scattered villages, marked by groves 
of trees. On the descent I followed a very steep rocky 
ridge. About half-way down, the amygdaloid was re¬ 
placed by metamorphic slate, and for the remainder of 
the descent the rocks were alternations of slate, very hard 
conglomerate, and quartz rock. The dip of these strata 
was very variable, and on the face of several spurs, at a 
little distance, sections were exposed, exhibiting enor¬ 
mous flexures. I saw no limestone on the southern face 
of the pass, except in the valley of Banahal, where there 
was a good deal of a horizontally stratified limestone, 
very different in appearance from that on the other side, 
which, as it was confined to the bottom of the valley, 
and was there very local, appeared to be of much more 
recent origin. 

After joining the Banahal river, the descent became 
more gradual. At first, the valley was almost level and 
quite covered with ricc-fields, uU under water. The vil- 
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lagers were busy ploughing, both bullocks and men kuec- 
deep in softjnud. Further on, the valley contracted, 
and cultivation only occurred at intervals. In the nar¬ 
rower parts, the stream was fringed with trees, but the 
hill-sides were still quite bare. Round the villages there 
were very fine trees, chiefly walnut, horsc-chesnut, and 
elms, with the ordinary fi-uit-trecs; but the plane and 
black poplar do not occur, nor are any vines cultivated 
in the valley. The winter is said to be quite as severe 
as in Kashmir; and the elevation, so far as I could 
determine it by the boUing-point of water, is a little 
greater, the lower villages (in one of which I encamped) 
being about 5500 feet, while the highest fields are about 
6000 feej. In the woods, Fothcrgilla, cherry, sycamore, 
and horse-chesnut were common, just as in Kashmir. The 
season was much further advanced than on the north 
side of the pass, all these trees being fuUy in leaf, and 
the horse-chesnut in flower. Tlie greater part of the 
vegetation was identical with that of Kashmir, but I 
saw many more species, probably only from the 
more advanced state of the season. The Zizypkus and 
rose {B. Webbiana) of Kashmir were still common, and 
the white poplar was wild along the banks of the 
stream. I did not, however, see Daphne or Myricaria. 
In shady lateral ravines an oak was frequent, the more 
interesting as I had seen none in Kashmir; it was Q. 
floribunda, a species of the middle zone of the outer 
Himalaya, which usually occurs at higher levels than 
Q. incana, aud lower than §. gcmecarpifolia. 

Though the river of Banahal is a tributary of the 
Chenab, yet the district has always been considered as 
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a dependency of Kashmir, from which it is only a short 
day’s journey distant, while for several days in descending 
towards the Chenab, the country is almost uninhabited. 
Halting one day at Banahal to change my porters, I made 
three marches to Nasmon, on the right bank of the 
Chenab, following the course of the Banahal river during 
the first and part of the second march, but afterwards leav¬ 
ing it, on account of its increasii^ ruggedness, to cross 
the range on the left hand by a pass about 8000 feet 
above the sea, which overhangs the valley of the Chenab. 
The bounding spiuB which hem in the Banahal valley de¬ 
scend almost perpendicularly upon the Chenab, and dip 
at last very abruptly to that river. At first, large masses 
of snow were visible at the sources of all the lateral 
valleys, but lower down the elevation was not sufficient, 
and the hills were bare. After l«iving the last village of 
Banahal, the bottom of the valley was for some time level 
and covered with fine forest, consisting chiefly of mag¬ 
nificent trees of Celtis, elm, and alder; the others were 
two species of Acer, Fraxinm, Morns, Populus cUiata, 
and a willow. Fothergilla now grew to a small tree, 
and Marlea made its appearance, the first indication of 
an approach to a hot climate. Soon, the banks of the 
river became rocky, and left no passage, so that the road 
ascended on the right bank, and lay at a considerable 
elevation on the hill-sides, looking down upon a richly 
wooded and often rocky glen. The hills were steep and 
generally bare, but the ravines were often well wooded. 
Finns excctsa occurred occasionsdly; Quercus floribunda 
was common, and Q. lanata made its appearance. 

Before leaving the Banahal river, I had got down to 
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about 4000 feet, meeting latterly with some familiar 
plants of the warmer zone : Pinus lonyi/olia formed dry 
woods, Cedrela Toona, a fig, Albizzia mollis, and last of 
all, Balhcrgia Sissoo. Still, most of the plants of the 
upper part of the valley accompanied me throughout; 
even the hoary oak had not disappeared, and the gene¬ 
ral appearance of the v^etation was very different from 
what it would have been at the same elevation further 
east, the plants of a hot climate being chiefly such as 
delight in a dry heat, and are capable of enduring a con¬ 
siderable amount of winter cold, provided the summer 
temperature be sufficiently elevated. It was evident that 
the temperature was considerably lower than it would 
have been at the same height in the Sutlej valley, and I 
drew the same inference with regard to the humidity, 
from the appearance of a number of dry-climate plants; 
for instance, a yellow spinous Astragalus, a Dianthus, 
and Eremurus, an Asphodeleous genus common in Kuna- 
war, and other dry valleys of the Himalaya. 

In the ascent of the lateral ravine, towards the pass 
above Nasmon, I encountered, for the first time. Rhodo¬ 
dendron arboreum and Andromeda ovalifolia, the two 
trees which, with the hoary oak, form the mass of the 
Simla woods. The forest was now very fine, as I was on 
the northern slope of the range. On the upper part of 
the ridge by which I ascended, there was a grove of fine 
deodar-trees, and in the bottom of the deU a shady wood 
of horse-chesmit and sycamore. I had now entered a 
zone in which the flora was quite similar to that of 
Simla; Foihergilla being the only tree I observed, which 
is not common in that district. And it was curious 
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that it was on the northern and most shady, as well as 
most humid exposure, that this identity of flora became 
first remarkable, and that the same trees which at Simla 
form the forests of the drier slopes and more exposed 
situations, grew in this valley low down on the hill-sides, 
in the most sheltered spots. 

The ascent towards the ridge was latterly steep, with 
a good deal of silver fir and deodar. The trees rose 
to the very top of the northern slope, but, as usual, the 
summit was bare and grassy, though the tops of the 
trees were actually higher than the crest of the ridge, 
and obscured the view to the north. As the elevation 
was only 8000 feet, there was no peculiarity of vege¬ 
tation, all the plants being those of the middle zone, 
exeept the silver fir, which descended to a lower level 
than it usually does in the Simla hills. There was some 
cultivation of wheat and barley within a very short dis¬ 
tance of the summit, which overlooked the valley of the 
Chenab; and as the day was fortunately clear, there was 
a very fine view. The ravine through which the river 
flowed appeared everywhere rugged, more especially 
towards the plains, where a succession of steep rocky 
hills were seen, the nearest of which surrounded the 
mouth of the Banahal river. Across the Chenab, a high 
range, beautifully wooded, ran parallel to the river, rising 
into a snowy peak nearly opposite to me. This peak, 
which concealed all view of the plains beyond, lay on my 
road to Jamu, and was about 9000 feet in height. 

The descent to Nasmon, which is only 2700 feet above 
the level of the sea, was very steep. At first it led along 
the face of a bare hill, but soon entered a shady ravine. 
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fifled with alder, oak, walnut, and Celti», but without any 
of the superb horse-chesnuts which had been so abundant 
in the humid valleys on the northern face of the range; 
nor was there any Bhododendron. Crossing a consider¬ 
able stream, the road ascended through fine forest to 
the crest of a ridge, beyond which there was a long and 
steep descent of at least 1600 feet, to the village of Nas- 
mon, on which tropical vegetation made its appearance 
very abruptly. Pinus lonyifolia grew scattered along 
the sides of this liill, and Daphne, pomegranate, the olive 
of the Sutlej valley, Vilex Nr.gu.ndo, Colebrookea, Bottiera, 
Sissoo, Adhatoda Fasica, a thorny Celastrus, Acacia 
modesta and Lehbek, and Bauhinia variegaia, made their 
appearance in succession, in the order in which I have 
named them. Most of these are the same as the shrubby 
forms common in the Sutlej valley at Rampur; but the 
Celautrus and Acacia modesta are plants of the plains of the 
western Punjab, and do not extend so far west as that 
river. The range parallel to the Chenab on the north, 
which I liad just crossed, has probably a granitic axis, 
for boulders of granite were common on the upper part 
of the ascent on botli sides of the pass, though I did not 
luiywhcre see that rock in nit/i. On both sides the first 
rock exposed was a fine-grained gneiss, with large crys¬ 
tals of felspar. ’Lower down, on the north face, I ob¬ 
served mica-slate, with garnets; and in the bed of the 
Raiiahal river ordinaiy cky-slate occurred. 

Nasinon is a very large but scattered village, with 
much cultivation. It lies on a high platform of allu¬ 
vium, considerably above the bed of the river. Plane, 
orange, apricot, and pear trees grew in the gardens. 
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with Melia Azedarach, and a few trees of the European 
cypress (C. sempervirens), bearing apparently ripe firait. 
The day was oppressively warm, the thermometer rising 
above 85° in the shade. 

On the 13th of May, I crossed the Chenab by a 
bridge about a mile above Nasmon. The descent to the 
bank of the river was gradual, and very bare. Rocks 
of a black clay-slate and of conglomerate, in nearly ver¬ 
tical strata, formed the bed of the river, which was as 
large as the Sutlej at Rampur, and very much swollen 
and muddy. The bridge is the simplest form of jhuta, 
a single set of ropes, from which a wooden seat is sus¬ 
pended, which is pulled from side to side by means of 
a rope, worked from the rocks on either side of the river. 
The banks of the river were adorned with a profusion of 
bushes of Nerium odorum, in full flower, and highly or¬ 
namental. The vegetation along the river exhibited the 
same curious contrast of tropical and temperate forms, 
which I have already described as characteristic of the 
dry valleys of the interior of the Himalaya, at elevations 
between two and four thousand feet; and the tropical 
plants were so similar to those which I observed on the 
Sutlej, that I need not particularize them. There was 
no forest in any part of the valley near the river, but a 
few trees of Pinus lowjlfolia grew scattered on the bank; 
and on the stony ground which skirted the stream, there 
was a low jangle of the same tropical shrubs as had oc¬ 
curred on the lower part of the descent the day before. I 
saw also Zizyphw numnivlaria, a shrub which is eminently 
characteristic of a dry climate, being common in the 
most desert and rainless districts of the Punjab. The 

X 
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shrubby temperate forms were not numerous, being 
chiefly Mosa Brunonia, and the Himalayan pear, Lonicera 
diversifolia, Myrsine bi/aria, and Jaaminmn revolutum, 
all plants which have a very wide range in the Himalaya. 

Passing through the bush jungle which skirted the 
river, I entered a large tract of almost level cultivated 
land, covered with Adds of barley, ripe and partly cut. 
One or two plantain-trees, and some bufialoes, were 
signs that we were stiU in a very hot region. Crossing 
a considerable stream, the road began to ascend rapidly 
on a narrow ridge. Passing some farm-houses, sm- 
rounded by fields, I entered a scattered wood of wild 
olive-trees {Olea cuspidafa), mixed with Zizyphus and 
wild pomegranate. The young shoots and panicles of 
the olive were abundantly covered with a white floccose 
glutinous matter, the source of which I could not exactly 
determine; but I could see no trace of any insects by 
which it could have been formed, so that it was perhaps 
a natural exudation from the tree. .Small woods of Finus 
hngxfolia occurred at intervals, almost alone, for few 
plants seem to thrive under its shade. At 4000 feet, 
while the ohve and pomegranate were still abundant, 
Quercus lanata appeared. At 4600 feet, which was 
about the upper hmit of the olive, I re-entered a culti¬ 
vated district, disposed in terraces on the slopes of the 
hills. The barley was quite ripe, and being cut, but 
the wheat, though in full ear, was still green. There 
were also a few fields of the opium poppy in full flower, 
and of safflower (Carthamua tincioriut), whidi was not 
nearly so far advanced. 

1 encamped at the village of Balota, elevated 6000 
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feet. Round the village were some very fine table-topped 
deodars, perhaps the relics of a former forest, though 
more likely planted by the villagers. The hiUs on all 
sides were richly cultivated, as far up as 6000 feet, above 
which elevation fine forest coraincncod; and the snowy 
top of the mountain behind, which I had seen from the 
pass of the 12th, was visible rising behind the forest. 
During the whole of the ascent from the Chenab, the 
rock was a coarse-grained sandstone, in highly inclined 
strata, generally of a reddish-brown colour, the surface 
of which rapidly passes into a state of decay. 

The range of mountains to the south of the Chenab, 
by which that river is separated from the basin of the 
Tawi or river of Jamu, still lay between me and the 
plains of India. On the 14 th of May, I crossed a spur 
from this range, descending into a valley watered by a 
tributary of the Chenab. This ridge, which is called 
Ladhe ke Dhar, rises a httle above 9000 feet, that being 
the elevation at which the road crosses it. After leav¬ 
ing the cultivated lands of Balota, the ascent, which was 
steady, lay through fine brushwood and stunted oaks. 
On the banks of the stream, which occupied the centre 
of the valley by which I ascended, sycamore, horse- 
chesnut, and cherry, were abundant. On the slopes 
there were a few trees of Pinua esscelsa and Picea, but 
the forest was not dense. About 7000 feet, on the 
north-western face of a spur, there was much cultivation 
of wheat and barley, hardly yet in ear. Here there was 
a fine view in the direction of the upper valley of the 
Chenab, of rugged mountains, scarcely wooded on the 
slope exposed to view, rising behind one another, the 
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moro distant still heavily snowed. Higher up, the forest 
was chiefly formed of the holly-leavcd oak, but the latter 
part of the ascent was through a dark forest of silver 
fir, intermixed with a few fine yews. The underwood 
here was chiefly Viburnum nervosum, still in flower, 
though its leaves were almost fully developed. On 
emerging from this gloomy forest, in the upper part 
of which there was a thin sprinkling of snow, I found 
myself on the crest of the range, which was bare and 
rounded. Snow lay in large patches, and had evidently 
been till very recently continuous over the whole top, 
as vegetation was just commencing, and few plants 
were in flower. Primula denticulata was common, 
as well as a little gentian, which extended on both 
sides at least 2000 feet lower; the only alpine plant 
was the little Callianthemum which I had found some 
days before on the summit of Wasterwan in Kashmir. 
The distant view was unfortmiately quite obscured by 
haze, so that 1 could not see, as I had expected, the 
plains of India. 

In descending the southern face of this mountain, 
the road at once entered a forest of silver fir, in the 
upper part of which I saw one tree of Quercus seme- 
carpifolia, a species which I had not met with on the 
Kashmir passes, or anywhere since leaving the Sutlej. 
About 8000 feet, the pines were replaced by the holly¬ 
leaved oak, forming open woods, in the glades of which 
patches of cultivation soon occurred; I encamped at 
about 7000 feet, at the village of Katti. During the day 
the sandstone rock occurred uninterruptedly, partly, as 
the day before, of a reddish-brown colour, partly grey. 
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or nearly white. On the descent large angular frag- 
ments of this rock were everywhere scattered over the 
surface, almost always more or less imbedded in the 
soil: these had somewhat the appearance of a former 
moraine, but the surface was so much covered with wood, 
and the boulders were so much buried, that I could not 
trace their arrangement in a satisfactory manner. 

Next morning I continued the descent, which was 
rapid, so that I soon arrived at tropical vegetation. 
There was but little forest, except in ravines, and the 
heat soon became very great. About three miles from 
Katti I passed the fort of Landar, built on an almost 
isolated cliff, overhanging the ravine; and a little further 
on I descended abruptly to a small stream, running 
towards the Chenab, the elevation of whose bed was 
about 3000 feet. The descent, which was almost pre¬ 
cipitous, led down the face of a mass of clay, in some 
respects like the alluvial deposits so common in Tibet. 
Similar masses of alluvium, all table-topped, and very 
steep, and much worn by ravines, had occurred through¬ 
out the whole of the descent from Katti. A few pines 
grew on this steep bank, and all the shrubs which I 
had found on the banks of the Chenab at Nasmon were 
again met with. After crossing this stream, the bed 
of which was filled with large water-worn boulders, I 
again ascended to about 6000 feet, chiefiy among cul¬ 
tivation, and encamped at Mir, a small village close to 
the crest of the main range south of the Chenab, the 
elevation of which was now very inconsiderable. 

Next day, a gentle ascent of half an hour brought me 
to the crest of this range. The moimtain slopes were 
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bare and grassy, but in the ravines there was now 
and then some brushwood. Andromeda ovalifolia and 
Rhododendron arboreum were both noticed; and, much 
to my surprise, I observed at intervals a few trees of 
FoihergiUa, for I had not expected to find this Kashmir 
tree so close to the plains, and in a district the flora of 
which was so completely that of the Simla hills. On the 
summit of the pass, which was not more than 6000 feet, 
I found a beautiful gentian (G. Kurroo of Royle) and a 
yellow spinous Astragalus, seemingly the same species 
which I had found at Nasmon, on the Chenab. It was 
curious to find a representative of the spiny-petioled 
group of this genus in so hot a climate and so near the 
plams; for in the rainy parts of the mountains, and in 
the more humid parts of the Indian plain, the genus is 
almost wanting, and this particular section entirely so. 

From the summit I descended at once through a pine- 
wood to the bottom of a vaUey, the course of which I 
followed throughout the day in a southerly direction. It 
gradually widened as I advanced; villages became Se¬ 
quent, and were surrounded by extensive cultivation, and 
aU temperate vegetation disappeared. I encamped at 
the village of Kirmichi, where the vaUey which I was 
following appeared to expand into on open plain of some 
width. Here oranges and mulberries were cultivated in 
gardens, and the toon and mongo, pipal and banyan 
{Mens religiosa and Indica) were planted in groves round 
the houses. 

On the 17th of May, I continued my journey towards 
the plains of the Punjab. An open, somewhat undu¬ 
lating valley lay iKjfore me, appearing to stretch from 
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east to west, and to be bounded by two ranges of hills 
which had the same direction. Trikota Debi, a curious 
three-peaked hill, the last culminating point of the range 
separating the Chenab from the Tawi, rose some miles 
to the westward. To the eastward the valley of the Tawi 
was opeu as far as Bamnagar, wliich was distant about 
twenty miles. In crossing this open plain, or dhun, I 
nearly followed the course of a little stream which had 
excavated for itself a deep channel in the soft sandstone 
of which the plain was composed. This rock was very 
different in appearance from the red or grey sandstone 
which had accompanied us from Balota; it was pure 
white, and almost horizontally stratified, while that was 
always highly inclined. During the latter part of my 
journey of the 10th I nowhere saw rock in situ, so that 
I had no opportunity of ascertaining the contact of these 
two formations, which are probably of very different 
epochs, the sandstone of the open plain being certainly 
the Sewalik tertiary formation, while the red sandstone 
of the higher mountains, which in the total absence of 
all organic remains is as yet of uncertain age, is perhaps 
the same as the gypsiferous and saliferous sandstones 
which skirt a great part of the western Himalaya. 

One or two pine-trees, and some bushes of Enphorhia 
pentagona, were almost the only features in the vege¬ 
tation which distinguished this open valley from the 
plains of India. On shady rocks along the stream three 
or four ferns were common; the oleander also grew 
near water; a dwarf date-palm occupied drier spots; 
and I saw a few trees of Cassia fistula. Crossing a 
broad shallow river which flowed to the eastward at the 
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southern boundary of this dhun, in a depression faced by 
cliflPs of sandstone, I entered among low hills covered with 
scattered trees of Pinus longifolia. This plant appears 
to grow luxuriantly on hot dry hills; the trees did not 
attain a great size, but appeared vigorous and healthy, 
with thick trunks and gnarled branches, exactly like the 
Scotch fir, except in the great length of the leaves, which 
are pendulous from the ends of the branches. 

On the 18th, I crossed a sandstone range, in which 
the strata exhibited an anticlinal axis, dipping towards 
the plain on both sides. The ascent was easy, and the 
summit was not above the limit of tropical vegetation, 
as a banyan-tree grew on the top. The descent was 
much steeper and considerably longer, the valley to the 
south being a good deal lower. The road was good, 
being in the steeper parts paved with large flat stones, 
while in the more rocky parts the sandstone was cut 
into steps. A flat and well cultivated valley lay to 
the south of this range, in the centre of which 
flowed a river, in a wide channel several hundred feet 
below the level of the plain: it was very shallow, and 
was crossed by stepping-stones. Another hilly tract 
followed, covered with straggling bush jungle, and on 
the upper part with pine-foreSt -. this was also of sand¬ 
stone, very soft, and excavated by the various little 
streams which traversed it, into narrow and deep ra¬ 
vines. Even foot-paths, by constant use, were sunk four 
or five feet deep in the soft rock. The dip of this 
range was gentle, towards the plains of India. 

T encamped on the 18th at Seda, under the ?hade 
of a superb ‘ banyan-tree, in a hollow in this sandstone 
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range, and next day contmued my journey to Jamu. 
Emerging from the hilla after a mile or two, I entered 
a third valley, and followed the course of the little 
stream by which it was watered, to its junction with 
the Tawi, along which I travelled about four miles; 
to the town of Jamu, which is built on the outermost 
range of hills, at the point were the river Tawi finally 
quits the mountains. These hills rise very gently 
from the plfuns, their southern slope forming a long 
inclined plane, densely covered with a jungle of low 
thorny trees. The same sort of jungle usually skirts 
their base to a distance of two or three miles, or as 
far as the alluvial soil of the level country which lies 
beyond is covered with stones and shingle. It is prin¬ 
cipally composed of Acacia nwdesta and Catechu, and of 
two species of ZixypKm. The northern or inner face 
of this range of hills is very steep, often quite precipi¬ 
tous ; and where they overhang the Tawi, they terminate 
abruptly in a line of cliffs facing the river. A similar 
range, but a good deal lower, descends from the east¬ 
ward towards Jamu, and, like the other, presents a series 
of vertical cliffs covered with brushwood towards the 
river. The town occupies the gentle slope which faces 
the plains; it is a straggling and dirty place, but with 
some very good houses. The principal building is the 
residence of Maharaja Gulab Sing; at the time of my 
visit occupied by his eldest son. It is situated on the 
edge of the cliff, overhanging the river, and commands 
a fine view of the open valley of the Tawi below, and of 
the mountain ranges to the north and east, the more 
distant of which were still tipped with snow. 
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The outermost range of hills, which does not rise 
to any great elevation, consists entirely of loose con¬ 
glomerate coarsely stratified, the beds dipping very 
gently towards the plains. The boulders of which it is 
composed are waterwom, and very various in compo¬ 
sition, but all referable to the interior ranges; a few 
thin beds of sand and of a clay resembling pipeKfiay, 
are interposed between the strata of conglomerate. 

The very curious country through which I had been 
travelling since the 16th, had so much the appearance 
of a succession of valleys parallel to the plains, and sepa¬ 
rated by long ranges of hills, that it was difficult to avoid 
taking up that impression, which, notwithstanding, I 
believe to be an erroneous one. The gentle slope of 
the different tributaries which join the Tawi from the 
right and left, tends to keep out of sight the longitu¬ 
dinal ranges parallel to that river, from which the lateral 
ramifications proceed. When we obtain a detailed sur¬ 
vey of the district, it will be found that the lateral 
valleys on each side of the Tawi do not correspond in 
direction, and are not quite opposite to one another, and 
that the apparent uniformity is caused by the great 
width of their vall^s, when compared with the elevation 
of the bounding ranges. The Sewalik sandstone here 
attains a width of at least thirty miles, which is very 
much mote than is found further west. 
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Ijeave Jamu to return to Tibet—Lake of Sirohi Sor—Vegetation of 
lower hilla— Dodonaa —Bamnagar—Garta—Sadu, on a tributary 
of the Cbenab—Camp at 10,000 feet—Badarwor—Pailri pasa— 
Descend a tributary of the Bavi—^and ascend another towards the 
north—Sneh or pass—Suow-beds—Camp in Cbenab ralley. 


On my arrival in Kashmir, I had forwarded an applica¬ 
tion to the Indian Government, requesting permission to 
return to Tibet, for the purpose of visiting the mountains 
north of Nubra, which, from the advanced state of the 
season, I had been unable to do the previous year. 
Soon after reaching Jamu, I received intimation that 
the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, had been pleased 
to accede to my request. I had already determined, if 
permitted to return to Le, to take the route by Zanskar, 
which, tliough much frequented by the natives of the 
country, was quite unknown to European travellers; but 
as the season was far advanced, I chose a road through 
the higher lulls, instead of taking that leading directly 
to Chamba, which would have obliged me to travel for 
at least a week through the hot valleys of the outer 
ranges. 

T left Jamu on the morning of the 23rd of May. 
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After crossing the Tawi by a ferry immediately below 
the town, my road lay for three miles up the left bank 
of that river, along an open sandy plain, only very par¬ 
tially cultivated. I then turned to the right, and en¬ 
tered the low hills which skirted the plain on that side. 
The road generally followed the course of the ravines, 
which have been excavated out of the soft sandstone 
by the numerous tributaries which descend to join the 
Tawi, These streams are all of small size, with gravelly 
or sandy beds, and are separated by low ridges of some 
breadth, faced generally by perpendicular cliffs. An 
undulating country of this nature occupies the whole of 
the space which intervenes between the outer range of 
hills and that next to it, a distance, by the road along 
which I travelled, of about twelve miles. This second 
range is a branch given off by an axis, whose direction 
is nearly east and west. The road ascended to it by a 
very steep rocky path, after surmounting which I found 
myself on a considerable tract of nearly level ground, 
partly occupied by a pretty little lake, with grassy 
banks. On the banks of this lake, whieh is ealled 
Sirohi Sar, and is rather less than half a mile in length, 
I encamped on the 24th of May, in a grove of very fine 
mango-trees. The depth of the lake did not appear 
great, its margins being for a considerable distance veiry 
shallow, and producing an abundance of reeds and water- 
plants, among which the sacred Nelmubium, with its gay 
flowers, was conspicuous. The elevation of the lake, as 
deduced from the boiling-point of water, I found to be 
2200 feet. It occupies a depression in the top of the 
ridge, being surmounted on both Sides by low ranges of 
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hills, rising only to the height of a few hundred feet. 
At the east end, a low flat plain, interrupted only by a 
few regular rocky knolls, seemed to indicate that the size 
of the lake had formerly been more considerable than at 
present. 

The vegetation of the country between Jamu and 
Sirohi Sar was entirely of a tropical character, 'flie 
rocky hills were in many places covered with thinly 
scattered pines, all of small size, and generally with 
much-contorted trunks, but apparently healthy and 
vigorous. In the cultivated grounds the plants were 
identical with those of the plains, but, as is usual in all 
liilly countries, the barren tracts produced a flora of a 
different character. Nerittm odormi was abundant on 
the banks of streams, and I met with Camia fisfula, 
Putiica, species of Bhus and Caaearia, as well as the 
curious Eujiliorbia jjeutagom, and now and then the 
beautiful Bauhinia Vahlii. Acacia modeda and a Zizg- 
phus were the most common trees. The lake produced 
a great variety of water-plants, but except an Alima 
and Dgsophglla, both of which were new to me, the 
speeies seemed all natives of the plains. 

On the 25th of May, I proceeded along the side of 
the ridge in an easterly direction, passing several small 
flat-bottomed depressions, apparently the sites at a 
former period of small lakes, similar to that from 
which I had commenced my march. The road was 
rocky and rugged, and gradually rose several hun¬ 
dred feet to the crest of the ridge. Pine-trees were 
generally plentiful. On reaching the top, shortly 
after daybreak, a fine wide undulating valley was seen 
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below, bounded on the north at the distance of about 
ten miles by a third range of mountains, and traversed 
by several streams, which had excavated for themselves 
deep perpendicular-sided ravines in the sandstone strata. 
All these streams had a westerly course to join the 
Tawi, which, issuing from a deep valley behind the 
third range, crossed the open plain in a south-west 
direction. 

Leaving the ridge, the road descended gradually to 
the plain, and after crossing a deep ravine, with precipi¬ 
tous walls, continued through a fine level country to 
the village of Thalaura, about a mile from the third 
range of hills. The sandstone frequently contained a 
few waterwom pebbles scattered through it; and a 
bed of coarse conglomerate, with an indurated matrix, 
capped the cliff above this ravine. Some strata of indu¬ 
rated clay and soft slate also alternated, but rarely, with 
the sandstone. The plain was well cultivated, being 
chiefly laid out in rice-fields; and the people were all 
busy ploughing, sowing rice, and harrowing with a log 
of wood, drawn by bullocks and kept down by the 
weight of a man. 

On the earlier rocky part of the road the vegetation 
was much the same as the day before. Dodonaa was 
common, as it is in most parts of this hilly tract, never, 
however, rising out of the tropical belt. I do not know 
how far to the eastward of Jamu this plant extends; but 
ns it does not seem to occur to the east of the Sutlej, 
and jirobably stops much sooner*, it appears to prefer 

* I hnve been told by Dr. Jameson that he hot met with it in the 
Kaugra bills, but that ho has never seen it in Mnmli. 
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a rather dry climate, and will, I think, be found limited 
to the drier portion of the Peninsula, from which it pro¬ 
bably extends through Central India, and along the hilly 
country west of Sind. On the open plain the pines en¬ 
tirely disappeared, and the aspect of the vegetation was 
entirely that of the plains of India. 

From Thalaura I marched, on the 26th of May, to 
Rainnagar, crossing the third range of hills, the ascent 
of which was at first very steep and rocky, over a mode 
road, paved with large stones, in niany places much out of 
repair. Tliis range was also sandstone, dipping to tlic 
north at a gentle angle; some strata of indurated clay 
occurred between the beds of sandstone. These hills 
were precipitous to the south, and sloped gently to¬ 
wards the nortli, in the direction of the dip. The tree 
Euphorbia, which, with its stiff fleshy branches spring¬ 
ing in verticils of five from the stem, forms a striking 
featme in the vegetation of the lower hills, was connnon 
on the ascent, and the yellow spinous Aslrapalus, wliich 
I had observed between the Chenab and Jamu a fort¬ 
night before, was frequent on both sides of tliis ridge; 
but even at the top, except one species of indigofera, no 
plants indicating elevation were met with: on this ac¬ 
count I omitted to determine the height of the range 
by the boiling-point of water, but comparing its eleva¬ 
tion with that of Ramnagar, which was in sight, I 
estimated that it might be about 3600 feet. To the 
north lay another valley, considerably more rugged than 
that crossed the day before, and evidently much more 
highly inclined, as its eastern tenuination was not far 
distant. This valley was traversed by the principal 
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branch of the Tawi, the source of which is in the moun¬ 
tains east of Ramnagar. 

The descent from this range was very gradual, the 
road running obliqudy to the eastward, among scattered 
pine-trees, over bare sandstone rocks, till it reached the 
bank of a small stream separated from the Tawi by a 
low range of hills. During the descent, a .number of 
plants of Himalayan forms made their appearance, which 
had not occurred before: these were a berberry, Bubus 
flatus, and Myrsine bifaria. Olea cuspidata was seen 
lower down, and a species of alder grew in shady ra¬ 
vines along the edge of the stream. In the bottom of 
the valley, the mixture of the forms of the middle and 
lower zones was curious and interesting. Pinus lon- 
gifolia occurred with Phoenix sylvestris, alder with 
Rondeletia and BotUera, pear with Sissoo, and Fra- 
garia Indica and Micromeria with Trichodcsnia and 
Solanum Jacquini. At the same time, it was evident 
that in this dry stony valley the tropical species, which 
formed the majority, were more at home than the strag¬ 
glers which had descended from above. 

After ascending for a short distance along the banks 
of the little stream, the road crossed it, and after a short 
steep ascent from the right bank, the remainder of the 
day’s journey was nearly level, along the sides of hills, 
or over a high table-laud to Ramnagar, a small town and 
fort, formerly the residence of Rajah Suchet Sing, since 
whose death the place has been rapidly falling to decay, 
most of the shops of its well-built bazaar being now 
empty. There were in the neighbourhood one or two 
'large gardens, in which the trees and plants were nearly 
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all Indian, 8moo and Melia Azedarack being the most 
common. A single plane-tree was scarcely an excep¬ 
tion; for though undoubtedly more at home at greater 
elevations, the plane (like the poplar and many of the 
fruit-trees of temperate climes) does not refuse to grow 
even in the plains, as is proved by the occurrence of a 
number of trees of it of considerable size and apparently 
healthy in gardens at Lahore. 

Leaving Ramnagar on the morning of the 27th, I 
continued to ascend the valley of the Tawi for aboiU 
three miles, the road running along the sides of the hills 
among rich cultivation at a considerable height above 
the stream. It then descended somewhat abruptly to the 
river, and soon crossed to the right bank, from wliich a 
steep ascent commenced at once, and continued, with one 
or two interruptions of level cultivated ground, to the 
end of the day’s jommey. The ascent had throughout 
a southern exposure, and was in consequence generally 
bare of trees, and dry and grassy. Much cultivated land 
was met with, wherever the ground was sufficiently level 
to admit of it. I encamped at a small village, or rather 
cluster of farmhouses, called Garta, at a height of 
about B800 feet. From the bare grassy nature of the 
ascent and its hot sunny exposure, the number of 
species of plants which occurred was very limited, and 
the change of vegetation much less marked than in 
better-wooded regions of these mountains. A few oaks 
{Q. lamta) made their appearance about half-way up, 
or perhaps at 4500 feet. 

During this day’s journey, I believe that I passed the 
point of contact of the tertiary sandstone with the more 
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ancient rock, for on the ascent after crossing the river, 
the strata were very h%hly inclined, and often bent into 
large curves. The rock was also more indurated, and 
different in colour and appearance from that of the outer 
hills. I did not, however, observe the place where the 
change took place. 

Next day, the ascent continued equally steep and 
bare as the day before, and there was still much culti¬ 
vation, wherever the surface was sufficiently level for 
the purpose, or could be made so by means of ter¬ 
racing. During the preceding day’s march, the fields of 
wheat and barley had been for some time cut, but here, 
though generally ripe, they ‘were still standing. On at¬ 
taining an elevation of about 7000 feet, the steep spim 
which I had been ascending joined the main ridge, and 
the road, turning to the east, entered a thick forest of 
.small oak-trees {Q. lanatd) through which it continued, 
alternately descending and ascending a little, as it en¬ 
tered the recesses or advanced along the projecting ridges. 
The greatest height attained may have been about 8000 
feet, and the summit of the range, which was frequently 
visible, did not seem to be above 1000 feet higher. After 
about three miles of forest, the hills again became bare, 
and continued so till the end of the march, which termi¬ 
nated by an abrupt descent of (500 or 700 feet to a 
ravine, and an equally steep ascent to the village of Pata, 
which was elevated about 7600 feet. Throughout the 
day, the vegetation, both in the forest and on the ojjen 
tracts, was identical with that of the Simla hills. The 
forest consisted of oak, Rhododendron, and Andromeda. 
Pines were visible at the very top of the ridge, but did 
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not cross to the southern exposure: they appeared to be 
Picea Webbiam {Pindrow). The village at which I 
encamped was of considerable size, with extensive 
wheat cultivation, very luxuriant and in full ear, but 
still quite green. Many trees of the glabrous holly¬ 
leaved oak were scattered among the fields, which, 
from the lateral branches having been lopped off by 
the villagers, rose to a great height with an erect 
poplar-like trunk, bearing only a small tuft of branches 
nt the top, in a manner very foreign to the usual Ijubit 
of the tree. 

On the 29th of May I crossed the range along which 
I had travelled the previous day, and descended into a 
valley watered by a tributary of the Cheuab, running 
towards the north-west. The ascent, which was bare 
and grassy, amounted only to about 1000 feet in perpendi¬ 
cular height. Close to the top, a few trees of Picea made 
their appearance, while I was still on the south face of 
the ridge, and on gaining the crest of the pass, I found 
that the northern slope was occupied by a fine forest of 
the same tree. As the range was not sufficiently elevated 
to produce any really alpine plants, the vegetation pre¬ 
sented little worthy of note. Fibimum nervoeum was 
the commonest shrub, and an Anemone, a Ranuncidut, 
the common Gi/psophila and Trifolium repens were the 
herbs which predominated nt the fop. 

The road descended rapidly through fine forest. The 
sombre silver fir was, after a short descent, mixed with 
plenty of horse-chesnut and sycamore, and of the glabrous¬ 
leaved oak. Lower down, deodar and Abies Smifhiana 
also appeared, and on nniving in the valley, the forest 

Y 2 
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gave place to cultivated fields, with only a few oak-trees 
scattered among them. The road now ascended the 
valley, which was tolerably open and well cultivated. 
The stream ran through a deep ravine, with steep, well- 
wooded, often rocky banks, far below the level of the 
cultivation. I encamped at an elevation of about 6800 
feet, at a village called Dadu, or Doda, situated on the 
edge of a small open plain, covered with luxuriant crops 
of wheat. 

Near the village, and along the edges of the cultiva¬ 
tion, were numerous apricot-trees of large size; and a 
willow, apparently the same which occurs in Kashmir 
{S. alba) was commonly planted. The general appear¬ 
ance of the place was very much that of the villages in 
lower Kunawar; and I was much interested to find that 
although the greater part of the vegetation was the same 
as is common in the outer ranges of the mountains, 
a few plants indicative of a drier climate were to be seen. 
I was particularly surprised to find that Quercua lanata. 
Rhododendron arboreutn, and Jndromeda ovalifolia, three 
trees which are everywhere most abundant in the outer 
ranges of the Himalaya in the temperate zone, had entirely 
disappeared. The Kashmir Fotheryilla was not uncom¬ 
mon, and I noted at least four or five herbaceous plants, 
which I had first met with in that valley or in Kuna- 
war. 

On the northern face of this range, between Fata and 
Dadu, the sandstone, which had continued since I left 
the valley of the Tawi, was replaced by a succession of 
metamorphic slates, sometimes very micaceous. In the 
valley of Dadu, boulders of gneiss, with crystals of felspar 
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from one to three inches in length, were common, but 
the rock did not occur in situ. 

The range of mountains bounding the valley on the 
south, did not appear to rise anywhere to a greater height 
than between 9000 and 10,000 feet, and where I crossed 
it, was not, I should think, higher than 8500. Imme¬ 
diately to the east of this low pass, however, it began to 
rise rapidly, and at the head of the valley lay a high 
snowy mountain, evidently a projecting peak of a long 
range descending from the north-east, and forming the 
boundary between the basins of the Chenab and the 
Ravi. This range, which in most places must be up¬ 
wards of 11,000 feet, and which in some probably rises 
to 14,000, must, I think, to some extent check the pro¬ 
gress of the masses of clouds during the monsoon, and 
therefore tend to diminish the quantity of rain, particu¬ 
larly as the rain-clouds come from the eastward, on which 
account the lower altitude of the ridge to the south-west 
is of less importance. 

Halting at Dadu on the 30th of May, my road on the 
31st lay up the valley towards the snowy range to the 
eastward. Cultivation did not continue beyond the vil¬ 
lage; and after a steep, somewhat rocky ascent and 
descent over a bare spur, I followed the course of the 
stream os nearly as the precipitous nature of its banks 
would permit, through a forest of sycamore, walnut, alder, 
horse-chesnut, and holly-leaved oak. Pines also were 
abundant, of the four common species: namely, deodar, 
spruce, sUver fir, and Pinus exceka. After Mowing the 
course of the river for about a mile, the road crossed a laige 
lateral tributary descending from the right, and aso<»ded 
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a steep bare spur between it and the main stream for 
perhaps 500 feet, after which it ran for some distance 
through fields of wheat still green, at first at a consider¬ 
able distance above the stream, the bed of which, how¬ 
ever, rose so rapidly that a very short descent brought 
me again to its banks. I then re-entered a beautiful 
forest, principally pine, in which the Pindroio was now the 
most common tree, bearing in abundance its erect purple 
cones. As the road rose rapidly, the vegetation soon 
began to change ; Syrin^a Emodi, a currant, and other 
plants of the sub-alpine zone, making their appearance. 
The most common shrubby plants were Viburnum 
nervomu and Spireea Lindleyana, both of which oc¬ 
curred in vast quantity. For perhaps a mile and a half, 
the valley was extremely beautiful; the torrent being 
rocky and rapid, and the forest very fine. The road 
then crossed the stream by a good wooden bridge, and 
a steep ascent cf)mmenced. As the forest W'as confined 
to the bottom of the valley, I soon emerged on dry 
grassy slopes. TTie precipitous nature of the banks ren¬ 
dered it necessary to aseend nearly 1000 feet, after which 
the road was again level along the dry mountain slope 
facing the south. TTie bed of the stream rose very 
rapidly, so that the road soon re-approached it; and 
when nearly on a level with it, I again entered forest, 
in which Quercun ietneearpifolia, the alpine oak of Hi¬ 
malaya, was the prevailing tree. After about a mile, 
having attained an elevation of 10,000 feet, 1 encamped 
on an open grassy sjwt in the forest. The ravines facing 
the north had for some time been full of snow, but 1 
had got close to camp before any apiwarcd in those on 
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the right bank, along which the road lay. A snowy peak, 
the upper part of which was high above the level of trees, 
lay to the south-east. 

In the lower part of the ascent, the rock was clay- 
slate ; but near iny camp it was succeeded by the same 
gneiss, with large crystals of felspar, which I had found 
(in boulders) around Dadu. In general appearance, this 
gneiss was very similar to that observed on the monn- 
tains north of Nasmon, on the Chenab; and as these 
two places have neiuly the same relative position as the 
usual line of strike in the north-western Himalaya, it is 
very probable that the rock is the same in both. 

On the morning of the Ist of June, I continued 
to follow the course of the stream, ascending now 
very gently. The valley was open, and the road lay 
over undulating grassy ground, the forest having re¬ 
ceded to some distance on both sides. Round my camp 
I had noticed very little in the vegetation different from 
what was common one or two thousand feet lower; but 
almost immediately after starting, I found myself among 
numerous bushes of Mhododendron canpcMulatuini in full 
flower, and many other alpine plants appeared very 
shortly afterwards: of these, perhaps the most lovely 
was tile elegant Priimda rosea, which was extremely 
plentiful in hollow marshy sjiots from which snow had 
recently melted. 

The ascent continned exceedingly gentle till close to 
the end, when, turning suddenly to the left into a pine- 
clad ravine, a few steps brought me to the crest of the 
ridge over which my road rait,—a lateral spur from the 
great snowy mass, which (as is often the case) was a gixid 
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deal lower where it branched off than at a greater dis¬ 
tance from the main range. After gaining the crest of 
the ridge, I followed it for a few hundred yards pre¬ 
vious to commencing the descent. I had unfortunately 
somewhat rashly concluded, the day before, that the 
ascent during the day would be very triffing, and there¬ 
fore did not carry with me the means of ascertaining the 
elevation of the pass; I believe, however, that it a little 
exceeded 11,000 feet. It was still in the forest zone. 
The trees were mostly the alpine oak, with a few scat¬ 
tered individuals of Pinus excelm. At a short dis¬ 
tance, on the more shady slope, and stiU higher than 
the pass, Picea was plentiful. The highest level of 
trees only rose a few hundred feet above me, and the 
lofty snowy peak which lay to the southward, attain¬ 
ing a height of probably little under 14,000 feet, was 
quite bare. 

I reached the summit of the ridge between nine and 
ten A.K., at which time a dense mass of heavy clouds 
filled the whole of the valley below, while the sky above 
was perfectly clear. Vivid flashes of lightning were seen, 
accompanied by loud thunder, and the clouds were in 
violent commotion, being driven about by violent gusts 
of wind; but in less than half an hour they had en¬ 
tirely disappeared, disclosing a most magnificent view, 
bounded only by the grand snowy range beyond the 
Chenab, stretching in both directions as far as the eye 
could reach. Much nearer lay a second range cff snowy 
mountains, evidently that which runs parallel to the 
Chenab on the south. Still nearer were other ranges of 
mountains, which, from the elevation at which I stood, 
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looked like gently undulating lulls. Immediately below, 
lay the rich and fertile valley of Badarwar, to which the 
descent was extremely rapid, down the face of a projecting 
spiu, densely covered for the upper half of the way with 
forest. At the top of the pass, there were here and there, 
on slopes facing the north, large patches of snow, especially 
under the shade of trees, but on the descent it appeared 
only in the most shady ravines. As the elevation dimi¬ 
nished, the same change in the forest was observed as 
during the ascent. The alpine oak and spruce gave 
place to horse-chesnut, sycamore, and holly-leaved oak, 
with deodar and spruce. Lower down, cultivation ap¬ 
peared, and the road, lying on the southern slope of the 
.spur, was generally bare and grassy, with only a few 
scattered deodar-trees of small size. At the base of the 
descent, clay-slate rocks replaced the gneiss. 

The. town of Badarwar is of considerable size, con¬ 
taining, I should think, not less than from three to four 
hundred houses, all, however, small and without any 
indication of wealth. It lies at the elevation of 6800 
feet, in the upper part of a valley watered by a tributary 
of the Chenab, from which it is distant, according to 
Vigne, twelve or fourteen miles. Round the town the 
valley is two or three miles in width, and completely co¬ 
vered with fields, rising in terraces one above another. 
Some rice is cultivated, but millet and Indian com, 
neither of which were yet sown, are, I was informed, the 
principal produce. 

The vegetation of the valley of Badarwar was hardly 
at all different from that of tlie one which I had just left, 
and the few now forms which occurred were for the most 
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port Kashmir species, Quercus lanata, and the trees 
usually associated with it, <lid not occur; but Fothergilla 
was plentiful in the woods on the hill-sides, and in open 
exposed sunny places a Kashmir Daphne and Zizyphue 
were common: both of these species, however, are na¬ 
tives of the Sutlej valley. In the shady ravines a species 
of Phihidelphug, and the Nima of Hamilton, were met 
with. Vines were cidtivated near the town, as well as a 
few trees of Populus nigra, and a rough smaU-leaved elm, 
which grew to a gigantic size. 

b'roni Badanvar two roads were open to me, by either 
of which I could reach Chatargorh on the Chenab, from 
which place there is a road into Zanskar. One of 
these follows the course of tlic Badarwor valley to its 
junction with the Chenab, and ascends that river by 
Kishtwar; the other crosses the mountains to the east¬ 
ward, so as to get into the valley of the Ravi, and to 
join the road which lends from Chamba to Zanskar. Of 
these 1 selected the latter, which appeared to present the 
advantages of being less known, of leading through a 
more elevated country, and also (as I was led to believe) 
of saving several days. 

I started from Badnrwar on the morning of the 3rd 
of June, and proceeded up the valley in a south-easterly 
direction, towards the Badri pass, a depression in the 
range which separates the districts drained by the Chenab 
fi-om those whose waters run towards the Ravi. At first 
the road lay through cidtivation. 'Hie fields of barley 
were ripe, those of wheat still green, and considerably 
more backwtu'd tlmu at tin; same height in valleys 
more distant from the snow'. The elevation of the valley 
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increased gently but steadily, and its breadth gradually 
diminished as I advanced, the fields becoming reduced to 
a narrow strip along the bank of the stream, and then 
ceasing altogether. The road lay on the right bank, and 
was generally open, but the opposite slopes and ravines 
were often prettily wooded. After throe miles the road 
began to ascend the hill-sides on the north of the valley, 
for about a mile gently, but afterwards more steeply. 
The hill-sides were bare, but on the opposite side of the 
valley there was a fine forest; and as soon as the road 
had attained the crest of the ridge or spur, the same 
dense forest was observed to cover the whole of its steep 
northern face, stopping abruptly at the top. As the 
elevation increased, the trees and herbaceous vegetation 
exhibited the same gradual change which I had noted on 
the ascent two days before, and I met with very few 
species which I had not collected at that time. In the 
shady woods on the northern slope of the ridge, I found 
the httle Kashmir Hepatica, another instance of the ex¬ 
tension to the eastward of plants characteristic of that 
valley. Near the top Themopm barbata was plentiful, 
in full flower, on open stony banks. The ascent con¬ 
tinued steep to the top of the pass, the height of which 
was 10,000 feet. The top was nearly level for some 
distance, and was covered with large patches of snow. 
The continuation of the range to the north was undu¬ 
lating and grassy, and the hiUs of very moderate eleva¬ 
tion above the level of the pass. To the southward they 
rose abruptly to a considerable height, and the ravines 
were filled with forest. I encamped on a grassy plain 
close to the top. Tlie morning had been cloudy, and 
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after eleven a.m. it rained smartly till evening; the tem¬ 
perature at sunset was 47^°. 

Next morning, before commencing the descent, I 
ascended a ridge on the mountains to the south, to the 
height of about 1000 feet above the pass. The 
snow had evidently only just melted from the greater 
part of the surface; it still lay in large patches under 
the trees, and the spring plants were just bimsting into 
flower. The forest, as is usually the case at that height, 
was principally the alpine oak. A rose, willow, currant, 
cherry, Lonicera, and Viburnum nervosum were bursting 
into leaf, and Rhododendron campanulatum was abundant 
and in full flower. The greater part of the herbaceous 
vegetation consisted of Primula dcnticulata, a yellow 
Corydalis, and species of Thennopsis, Anemone, Caltha, 
Onomm, Potentilla, Valeriana, Trillium, and Geniiana. I 
continued to ascend to the limit of herbaceous vegetation, 
stopping only where the ground was uniutemiptedly co¬ 
vered with snow. The uppermost level of trees was still 
at least 500 feet above me. In descending I followed the 
course of a ravine full of snow, the sides of which were 
covered by a dense forest of silver fir. 

After reaching the direct road from the pass, which I 
hod quitted to ascend the hills in the morning, there was 
a short ascent over a low spur, and then a long and very 
steep descent, to the bottom of a deep rocky ravine, so 
narrow and sheltered from the sun’s rays, that the stream 
was still covered with a great thickness of snow. Over 
this I crossed to the north side of the valley, down which 
the road ran for the remainder of the march, descending 
at first with great rapidity, but on the latter half iiuieh 
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usual, it was for the most part confined to the south 
side of the valley. The road lay along grassy slopes, 
sometimes steep and rocky, at other times, where there 
was any extent of tolerably level ground, covered knee- 
deep with a rank herbage of dock, Polygona, thistles, 
and a variety of other plants not yet in fiower. It was 
in general at a considerable height above the bottom of 
the valley, whieh was deep and gloomy, and filled with 
snow during a great part of the way. I encamped at a 
village called Langera, at the height of about 7600 feet, 
and was surprised to observe large patches of snow still 
lying on the banks of the stream, at least three hundred 
feet below me. 

On the 5th of June, my road again lay on the left side 
of the valley, and usually along the hill-sides at some 
height above the stream, to which it descended only once 
or twice. The valley was very pretty, being generally 
deep and more or less rocky, and on the south side well 
wooded. For the first three miles, large patches of snow 
were seen now and then in the most shady parts, more 
than once covering over the stream. The forest pre¬ 
sented a good deal of variety. Except Picea, all the 
common pines occurred, as well as horse-chesmit, cherry, 
elm, Celtis, Popvlui ciliata, and holly-leaved oak. Fo- 
thergilla was very common all along, and on the latter 
half of the march Quercus lanata and Andromeda ova- 
lifolia made their appearance. The occurrence of these 
trees I regarded as a sure indication that the rains were 
somewhat more heavy than on the west side of the pass, 
and ns a confirmation of the view I had taken when in 
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Badarwar, that the climate of that volley was consider¬ 
ably modified by the ocevurenee of a high and partially 
snowy range to the eastward. Throughout the day’s 
journey there was a good deal of cultivation, always con¬ 
siderably above the stream; and at the village of Deghi, 
at which I encamped, at about 6800 feet, the fields of 
wheat were being cut, clearly showing that the climate 
was much milder on the east side of the pass than at the 
same elevation in Badarwar, where they had been still 
quite green two days before. 

On the 6th of June, I again followed the course of the 
valley, at a considerable height on the steep but well- 
cultivated hill-sides overlooking a deep and pretty glen. 
The slopes along which the road ran were bare, or co¬ 
vered with scattered brushwood, trees only occurring in 
ravines, but the opposite bank was usually well wooded. 
I encamped at a small village called Buju (just below 
6000 feet), considerably higher than the bottom of the 
valley. The vegetation was in most respects (except the 
occurrence of FotherffiUa, which was plentiful) what is 
usual in the neighbourhood of Simla, at similar eleva¬ 
tions. Several species of the sub-tropical belt occurred, 
mixed with the ordinary plants of the middle zone, such 
as Marlea, Albizzia moHh, Olea cu^idata, Xantho- 
xylon, and others, and in the ucighbnurhooil of Buju 
Pinu6 hngifolia. was common on the south side of the 
valley. 

hVom Badarwar to the summit of the Padri pass, and 
throughout the descent, clay-slate had been the prevail¬ 
ing rock. It varied much in appearance, and latterly 
it alternated with a eonglomcrnte, and was often very 
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fragile, splitting into thin shaly layers. Near the village 
of Dewar, a hard bluish limestone occurred in consider¬ 
able quantity, close to the river. 

The general direction of my journey, while descend¬ 
ing this valley, had been south-east, the elevation of 
the mountains on my left hand having been too great 
to permit me to turn to the north. On this march, 
however, about three miles from its termination, at a 
village called Dewar, I left the road to Chamba, which 
there crosses the stream and proceeds direct over low 
hills to the Ravi, while the valley (and my road) 
turned suddenly to the north-east. A little below 
my camp at Buju, the river resumed its former direc¬ 
tion, and, uniting itself with a large Stream descend¬ 
ing from the northward, took a southerly course, to join 
the Ravi. 

Along the valley, which descended from the north, ran 
the road from Chamba to Chatargarh on the Chenab, 
and on the 7th I proceeded in that direction. The two 
streams, at their junction, flowed through an extremely 
deep rocky ravine, so that I had several fatiguing ascents 
and descents before I succeeded in passing into the valley 
which I wished to ascend. I was, however, gratified, at 
the highest part of the road, where I turned for the first 
time fairly towards the north, by a superb view of the 
snowy range, towards which I was now travelling. On 
the 8th and 10th of June (having halted on the 9th) 1 
continued to ascend the valley, encamping on the latter 
day at 8000 feet. During Iwth days, many parts of 
the road were very rocky and difficult, with frequent stec]) 
ascents. At other times, when it was more level, very 
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long detours were necessary, to pass deep lateral ravines. 
The valley was in general open, and the hill-sides only 
sparingly wooded, though at intervals along the stream 
there was a fine and dense forest of oaks, horse-chesnut, 
laurels, and Celtis. The ranges of mountains on both 
sides were tipped with snow, and from my camp of 
the 10th the snowy range in front appeared so close, 
that I could scarcely give credence to the assurances of 
my guides that I was still a good day’s journey from its 
base. 

Since I had left Jamu, the weather had been very 
uniform. The mornings were generally fine, with a 
cloudless sky and little or no wind; towards the after¬ 
noon, or if not then, certainly in the evening or during 
the night, clouds collected, and it rained heavily. This 
was of daily occurrence; sometimes the rain lasted for 
several hours, but before morning the sky was always 
serene. The atmosphere was hazy, as is usually the case 
in the Himalaya during the dry season, before the ac¬ 
cession of the rains. 

On the 11th, I continued to ascend the valley. At 
the commencement of the march, the hills were bare 
and open, and the vegetation was still entirely that of 
the middle zone. There was a good deal of culti¬ 
vation, and the wheat was still green. After cross¬ 
ing several ravines, the road began to ascend rapidly 
through a wood of small trees of holly-leaved oak, in¬ 
terspersed with numerous small patches of cultivation. 
Among the com, Adonis mtivalis, and a number of 
other common Kashmir weeds, were abundant, and apri¬ 
cot-trees were commonly planted. By degrees, other 
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trees were mingled with the oaks, and the forest be¬ 
came very dense, with luxuriant undergrowth of Indi- 
goferee, Spiraa lAndleyam, and Philadelphtu, and a 
vine was common, climbing up the trunks of the trees. 
Numerous open glades, covered with a luxuriant her¬ 
baceous vegetation of dock and other rank plants, were 
met with in the forest, which, though not so beautiful, 
a good deal resembled that of Mahasu, near Simla. On 
the opposite and shady side of the valley, the forest 
seemed to be chiefly composed df pines. As the eleva¬ 
tion increased, silver fir and alpine oak began to appear, 
and soon became the only trees in the forest. The 
ravines were now all full of snow, the oaks were still 
in flower, and there was little or no vegetation under 
their shade, except in swampy places, where a bright 
yellow Caltha and a pink Dentaria were in full flower. 
I encamped at 10,600 feet, on an open grassy spot over¬ 
looking a deep ravine full of snow, which lay between 
me and the snowy range in front. 

On emerging from the forest, which extended close to 
my camp, I found myself surrounded by a truly alpine 
vegetation. Rhododendron campanulatum, which is cer¬ 
tainly, when en mam and in full flower, the pride of our 
northern Indian mountains in early spring, was in vast 
abundance and great beauty. The hills around were 
covered with birch; Rhododendron lepidotum, Gaultheria 
triehoearpa, Deutzia corymboaa, willows, and many other 
alpine shrubs, covered the rocks, and the moist grassy 
sward of the open spots was adorned with the brilliant 
flowers of Primula denticulata, CorydalU Govaniana, 
Gagea, Caltha, and other plants. The sky was brilliantly 
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clear, the very heavy rain of the preceding day having, 
for the time, quite removed the usual haze, and the view 
from my tent was superb. The last village in the valley 
was many miles behind, and no cultivation was any* 
where in sight. The opposite spurs, which rose, like 
that on which my tent was pitched, abruptly from the 
snowy ravine, were beautifully wooded, up to the limit 
of forest, while all above was covered with snow. 

On the 12th of June, I crossed the snowy range into 
the valley of the Chenab. At starting, the road lay 
through forest, which covered the precipitous face of the 
rocky hill overhanging the deep ravine above which I had 
encamped. After crossing the ravine, which was full of 
snow, the road ascended a bare steep slope, which was 
swampy and covered with Caltha and Primula. Every 
other {Nirt of the face of the hill was occupied by a dense 
jungle of shrubs, almost impenetrable from the pro¬ 
strate position which their branches had taken from the 
pressure of the winter’s snow. Very stunted bushes 
of Quercus semecarpijblia constituted the greater part of 
this shrubby jungle. With it grew Phododendron cam- 
panulatum, a cherry, and a birch, whose silvery trunks 
rose conspicuous above all the others. This dense cover¬ 
ing of shrubs being confined to the-lower part of the 
slope, the road soon rose above its level, and continued 
obliquely along the face of the bare grassy hill, rising 
very gently, and by degrees- approaching the line of 
snow. I observed that the line of the highest level of 
trees varied much according to the exposiue, being more 
elevated on the shady side than on slopes exposed to the 
sun. The snow level, as might have been expected, was 
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extremely mdefinite, varying with the degree of inclina¬ 
tion of the Burface, with the absence or presence of trees, 
and especially with the exposure. On the slope facing 
the south, it was about 12,000 feet, while on that op¬ 
posite it descended among the trees several hundred feet 
lower. Close to the snow, among rocks and in swampy 
places, the alpine vegetation was extremely luxuriant and 
beautiful. 

After skirting the snow for perhaps half a mile, I 
descended a little to cross a ravine, and immediately 
after began to ascend rapidly over snow, which was hard 
and firm, so that it was traversed without difficulty. 
Throughout the whole ascent, there were at intervals 
steep slopes and masses of rock bare of snow, and even 
on the smallest of these spots vegetation was making rapid 
progress, under the encouragement of a powerful sun and 
abundant moisture. The plants observed were all alpine: 
among the number were several PriwuliB, and species of 
Draba, Potentilla, Siibaldia, Banunedus, and Pedicu- 
laris. The ascent continued steady to the top of the 
pass, which was a mass of bare rock, quite free of enow, 
and elevated 14,800 feet. The pass (the name of which 
is Sack Joth) was a deep depression in the crest of the 
range, which rose on both sides to a considerable height. 
The ridge was a mass of black slate rock, in highly 
inclined strata, on which no snow lay, and which ab¬ 
sorbed so much heat from the sim, that a number of 
minute plants were not only vegetating but in full 
flower. Primula miituHisima and a yellow Praia were 
common, and a little Banunculue and Poteutilla, with 
one moss and a species of lichen, also occurred more 

z 2 
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sparingly. The view from the pass was extensive to the 
southward, but to the north entirely intercepted by lofty 
precipitous ridges, distant not more than a mile. The 
morning had been beautiful, but before I reached the 
summit, a high wind had sprung up firora the south, 
drifting heavy watery clouds over the crest, from which 
there were slight showers of hail. 

The descent on the north side was over snow, 
commencing a few feet from the rocky crest of the 
pass. After the first few hundred yards, the snow- 
bed was very steep, and perhaps covered a small glacier. 
Further on, the mountains on both sides closed in so 
as to form a narrow valley, the course of which I 
followed for many miles, before I could find a bare 
spot upon which to encamp. The valley was bounded 
on both sides by exceedingly steep rocky mountains, 
sometimes quite precipitous, which soon became bare 
of snow. After descending rapidly for a considerable 
time, patches of juniper appeared on the hiU-sides, suc¬ 
ceeded by birch, and soon after by a few pines, which, 
frnm their shape, were, I believe, silver fir. A little 
lower, pines became frequent wherever the mountain¬ 
sides were not absolutely precipitous; Picea and Pinus 
eseedta were first recognized, and a little lower down 
Abi^ Smithiana; deodar did not appear till I had 
nearly reached the end of the day’s journey. I en¬ 
camped at- 8500 feet, on the first available bare spot, 
among a few pine-trees. 

From the summit of the pass till within a few hun¬ 
dred yards of my encampment, snow was continuous 
in the valley along which I descended, covering the 
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Btream and the whole of the level portion of the valley 
for many miles after it had melted from the steep sloping 
hills on both sides, on which vegetation was already mak¬ 
ing rapid progress. This snow-bed was not in the least 
icy, but consisted of pure snow, much compressed and 
often dirty. Its slope followed that of the valley, and 
its surface was quite smooth till close to its termination, 
where it was broken up into fragments by the fall of 
portions into the stream below. The greater permanence 
of snow in valleys and ravines than on mountain slopes 
seems to be due to its accumulation there during the 
winter to a great depth by avalanches from both sides. 
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As a great part of my baggage and some of my 
servants did not reach camp till after dark, in the 
evening of the 12th of May, I halted on the 13th. 
I was encamped in a very narrow valley, on both sides 
of which lofty mountams rose very abruptly. The 
spurs which projected into this ravine were all of very 
peculiar configuration, their northern face being uni¬ 
formly quite precipitous, while to the south, though 
still steep, they were green and sloping. I ascended 
on the southern slope of the spur, nearest to my tent, 
to a height of perhaps 1500 feet, without obtain¬ 
ing any extensive view of the valley of the Chenab, 
though I afterwards foimd that I was not more than 
two miles in a direct line from that river, but that the 
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rocky mountains right and left, retaining their elevation 
till they were close to it, completely interrupted the view 
in every direction, except directly down the ravine, where 
a small portion of the snow-topped moimtains beyond 
the river was visible. 

From the great elevation of the mountains which I 
had just crossed, I was prepared to find a marked 
change in the aspect of the vegetation, and I was not 
disappointed. The steep slopes were covered with a 
most luxiuiant herbage, above two feet in height. A 
tall panicled Rheum was very common, and numerous 
Unibelliferte, Silene infata. Geranium, and Pteris aqui- 
lina were abundant. The most remarkable plant, how'- 
ever, from the extreme quantity in which it occiured, 
was an Asphodelaceous plant [Erenmrw, Bieb.), the long 
scapes of wliich, from four to five feet in height, covered 
the hill-sides in countless myriads. These scapes were 
clothed, for nearly half their length, with a profusion 
of elegant white flowers, very slightly tinged with a 
pale yellowish green. I met, during the day, with most 
of the characteristic plants of the Kunawar flora; as 
instances, I may mention Ephedra, JDiclamnus, Rosa 
Webbiana, Bianthm, and Sculetlaria orientalis. The 
arboreous vegetation was much the same as on the 
other side of the pass. The right side of the ravine 
was well clothed with pines, of all the fom‘ ordinary 
species; the left side was usually bare, the northern 
faces of the spurs, which are generally wooded, being too 
precipitous, but in the hollows there were a few small 
clumps of trees, principally pine, walnut, and sycamore. 

On the 14th of June I resumed my jomney. The 
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ravine in firont was pronounced by my guides impracti¬ 
cable, and, as 1 afterwards saw, not without reason, as it 
gained the Chenab by running down an almost predpitous 
rocky slope between 1200 and 1600 feet in height. The 
road ascended the steep hills to the right rather abruptly, 
inclining to the north at the same time, till it gradually 
wound round the northern angle of the mountain range 
which formed the dde of the ravine, when I found my¬ 
self looking down on the valley of the Chenab from a 
height of about 3000 feet above the bed of the river. 
Unfortunatdy the day was foggy, with a light drizzling 
rain, or no doubt the view would have been magnificent. 
After roimding this rocky angle, the road ran parallel 
to the Chenab, but in a direction contrary to its course, 
and continued to rise very gently among shady forests, 
with scattered patches of snow. I conjectured at the 
time that an immediate descent was prevented by pre¬ 
cipices below; and I afterwards ascertruned from the 
opposite side of the river that such was the case. After 
about a mile and a half an extremely abrupt descent 
commenced, at first through dense forest, but afterwards 
among numerous fields and scattered houses, constituting 
a large village between 8000 and 9000 feet in elevation. 
Fruit-trees were abundant, principally walnut, of which 
there were many magnificent trees. The crops of wheat 
were not yet in ear. 

Below the village lands the road entered a forest of 
deodar, and continued to descend rapidly. The deodars 
continued nearly to the river, a few hundred feet only at 
the lowest part being covered with high brushwood, 
principally consisting of FolhergiUa. The Chenab (or 
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Chandrabhaga, as it is always called in the mountains) 
is a noble-looking, rapid stream, running through a deep 
rocky channel. It is crossed at a considerable height 
above the water by a good and substantial wooden 
bridge, from which the course of the valley could be seen 
both up and down, to a considerable distance; and in 
both directions the river flows between lofty ranges of 
mountains, generally very rocky and precipitous, and 
often finely wooded. I did not determine the elevation 
of the bed of the river, but believe that it may safely be 
stated to be about 7000 feet. After crossing the Chenab 
the road ascended very abruptly to the village of Pargwal, 
in which I encamped, at an elevation of about 8500 feet. 
On the lower part of the ascent the forest was much 
more luxuriant than on the opposite side, and than it 
usually is on slopes &cing the south: this was caused by 
the great depth and narrowiiess of the ravine through 
which the river flowed. 

This day’s march was rendered unpleasant by rain, 
which commenced about seven a.u., and continued to 
fall steadily till near sunset; the sky being completely 
overcast, and the day nearly calm. It was, however, 
very gentle, so that the quantity which fell during the 
day was beyond a doubt much less than wodd have 
fallen with constant rain for an equal length of time in 
the outer ranges of mountains, where no snowy range is 
interposed to stop the rain-clouds. It did not rain again 
while I continued in the valley •, still one day’s expe¬ 
rience would of itself be quite insufficient to warrant any 
conclusion, were it not that the inhabitants describe the 
chmatc as tolerably dry. Then aecomit is, that the rains 
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continue lightly at intervals for about a month from the 
middle of June, after which they cease entirely. I have 
already pointed out that the climate of lower Kunawar is 
precisely the same in character, and these two valleys are 
equally similar in situation with respect to the mountain 
ranges. 

I had reached the Chenab at a point a good deal 
higher up than Chatargarh, from which place the most 
frequented road into the Zanskar valley turns to the 
north. There is, I believe, another pass a good deal 
more to the eastward, the road to which leaves the 
Chenab not far fix)m the place where I crossed it; but I 
w'as informed that it is at all times extremely difficult, 
and that the season was still too early to attempt it. I 
therefore proceeded, on the 15th and 16th of June, 
down the right bank of the Chenab, through an exceed¬ 
ingly mountainous country, and generally at a great 
height above the stream, but with frequent descents to 
cross lateral torrents. The mountains to the north were 
generally crested with snow, and dipped very abruptly 
to the river. The north-west face of each ridge was 
invariably precipitous, so that all the descents along 
the road were abrupt, rocky, and difficult. Many vil¬ 
lages were met with in the valley, and much cultiva¬ 
tion usually high up on the sides of the mountains. 
Poplars (P. m^m and al6a) and apricots were commonly 
planted, but. the favourite fimit-tree seemed to be the 
walnut. I did not see any vines cultivated. On both 
days the scenery was extremely fine, varying with every 
turn of the valley; at times the view from the top of 
the scarped precipices, which were frequent, was of the 
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grandest possible description. The south side of the 
valley, where not absolutely precipitous, was covered with 
forest, most frequently of pine; and on the north side, 
on which the road lay, though the upper parts were often 
bare and grassy, or only covered with brushwood, yet 
the banks of the river were usually well wooded, and all 
the ravines, which were deep and shady, were filled with 
a dense forest of deodar, horse-chesnut, hazel, sycamore, 
birch, and FothergUla, with many other trees, Finns 
Gerardiana, which may be looked upon as more cha¬ 
racteristic of a moderately dry climate than any other 
tree, inasmuch as it will not flourish where the rains axe 
at all heavy, was extremely common. On the 16th a 
great part of the road lay through an extensive wood, of 
a species of oak {Q. IIe(c), which I had only before seen 
in Kunawar, where it is not uncommon. 

On the 15th 1 encsmiped at the village of Asdhari, at 
an elevation of 8800 feet, and nearly 2000 feet above 
the river. On the 16th my halting-place was Shol, a 
large village close to the Chenab, with an extensive tract 
of cultivation, quite bare of trees, except a few cherries. 
The elevation of my tent was here about 6900 feet: it 
was not more than fifty feet above the river. Opposite 
the village, on the south bank of the river, under a cliff 
which screened it from the rays of the sun, there was a 
very' large patch of snow. 

The early part of my march of the 17th was still along 
the Chenab, tlirough fine shady forest, for about three 
miles, rising to the height of about 1000 feet, and again 
descending close to the water’s edge. The road then 
continued nearly on a level with the stream, and became 
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veiy rocky and difficult, planks of wood or rot^k bri^s 
being laid in some places from rock to rock to effect a 
passage. Below tbis narrow rocky part of the channel 
the valley widened out on the north side into an open 
sandy plain, watered by a large tributary stream, de¬ 
scending from the north. Close to this stream lay the 
small fort of Chatargarh, the residence of the Thannadar 
of the valley, and of a small garrison of soldiers. The 
Butna, which here jobs the Chenab, and up which my 
road lay, is a large impetuous stream. I crossed it a 
short way above the fort, by a good bridge, and, foUow- 
bg its right bank for about two miles through oak forest, 
encamped at the village of Liimdi. 

The flora of the valley of the Chenab, as far as my 
road lay along it, continued to agree in most respects 
with that of Kunawar. As I descended the river, there 
were some indications of an approach to the vegetation 
of the outer Himalaya; but the number of species 
belongbg to that flora which appeared was not great. 
A Zizyphug common b the lower Sutlej and b Kashmir, 
the common pomegranate, and a shrubby Demiodwm, 
were those noted. This gradual transition b the charac¬ 
ter of the vegetation occurs equally b Kunawar; and as 
both the Sutlej and the Chenab commence their course 
in an arid climate, and enter the plains under the foil 
influence of the rabs, it is quite in accordance Vith what 
might be expected to happen. The change is b both 
valleys extremely gradual, and appears to be directly 
proportional to the diminished elevation of the mountains 
which run parallel to the rivers on the south.* 

* A (peciM of vine wu ver; common in the forests, dimbisg to i 
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On the 18th of June my road again lay up the valley 
of the Bntna, usually close to the stream, partly through 
bare country, vith scattered bushes of Zizyphut and 
Daphne, bnt mostly through very beautiful forest of oak, 
alder, horse-oheraut, and ash. The river varied in 
character; but for the most part it flowed with great 
rapidity over a rocky channel, and in one place formed 
a cataract of some size. More than once, however, 
and always above the most rapid parts, it was tranquil, 
though still swift, and flowed between gravelly islands. 
The MUs on both sides were steep and lofty, and after 
the first two miles, patches of snow occurred in every 
ravine. I passed several villages and a good deal of cul¬ 
tivation, and encamped at Qiishot, at about 8200 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Next day, at starting, the road lay through pine-forests 
for about two miles, the elevation rapidly increasing. At 
about that distance, there was a very long rapid or cata¬ 
ract, with a fall of several hundred feet within a space 
of 160 or 200 yards. At the lower end of the rapid, 
the river disappeared under a snow-bed, which formed an 
arch across it from bank to bank. Above, the stream was 
wide and tranquil, and the pine-forest ceasing, the road 
entered an open vidley, with much cultivation around 
the village of Himor. Along the water-courses by 
which the lands of this village were irrigated, there was 

gnat height on the trees, which very closely resembled the oonunOB 
oulUvated vine, (torn which tt is not, I think, specifiMUy distinct. At 
the same time, my speramens are scarcely distingmshablB ftom 
ntu Indka, L., a species ot the plains of India, not Bneommon & 
hot even at a oonaidorable distanee from Uw fbcrt rf ft® 

mountaioa. 
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a good deal of swampy ground, in which grew Par- 
nassia. Polygonum viviparum, an Orchis not unlike 0. 
latifolia, a Triylochin, and some Carices, all Kunawar 
species. Beyond the village, the valley continued open 
and bare, but was very rocky, and covered with 
large boulders. There was no wood, except in the ra¬ 
vines, which were occupied by groves of poplar (P. 
dliata) and walnut; a few trees of the same and of 
birch being scattered over the hill-sides. No oak or 
Gerard’s pine was seen during the day. The herba¬ 
ceous vegetation on the open sunny banks was very 
luxuriant, and the species were mostly the same as I 
have recorded in a similar situation, and at the same 
elevation, on the 13th, after descending from the Sach 
pass. I must except the Eremurus, then so abundant, 
which was here entirely wanting. There were also a few 
novelties. Large tracts were covered with a tall fern 
{Pteris aquUina?). After passing through the cultivated 
lands of a second village, and crossing some snow-beds, 
the road entered a wood of stunted deodars, and, turn¬ 
ing to the left, proceeded up the more northerly of two 
ravines, into which the valley here divided. That to 
the south, which in direction was a continuation of the 
valley, was filled with forest, but the one up which the 
road turned was steep and stony, and contained only a 
few scattered trees of birch, hazel, and poplar. After a 
march of about eight miles, I encamped on an open 
level spot, where there were a few fields, and one or 
two huts, at present uninhabited, at an elevation of 
10,500 feet. 

On the 20th, I proceeded fiudher up the same vtJley, 
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ascending gently but steadily. The valley was open and 
bounded on both sides by steep rocky mountams, those 
on the right partially wooded with birch, on the other side 
quite bare. Behind, beyond the point from which I had the 
day before turned abruptly to the left, rose a lofty snowy 
peak, very steep and rocky; in front, only a very small 
portion of the snowy range which I was rapidly ap¬ 
proaching could be seen. The stream was for the most 
part covered with snow, and the road crossed numerous 
snow-beds. At first, the hill-sides were rounded and 
covered voth vegetation, but very soon the road became 
rocky, and was covered as yesterday with enormous 
boulders, evidently indicative of a former glacier. These 
were all gneiss, which rock also occurred in situ, as 
had been the case ever since I had left Chatargarh, 
where it replaced the clay-slate, which had been com¬ 
mon on the banks of the Chenab. After walking for 
about two miles among these huge masses of rock, I 
suddenly emerged into open country, and, after de¬ 
scending a few feet, entered a level plain, nearly two 
miles in length and at least half a mile in width, partly 
covered with snow stretching down from the ravines 
on each side. This plain appeared to have been at 
one time the bed of a smaU lake; and as its lower end 
was crossed by an evident moraine, it seems probable 
that a glacier had at some former period crossed the 
valley and dammed up the channel of the stream. Small 
groves of willow of two distinct species, one twelve to 
fifteen feet high, the other not above two or three, were 
scattered over this plain. The surfwje, where free from 
snow, was usually grassy, and near the lower end very 
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swampy. The snow had evidently very recently covered 
the whole surface, as few plants were yet in flower, 
except a bright blue gentian in the marshy parts, and 
a viscid Cerastium on the gravel. A species of rhu¬ 
barb was abundant on the banks surrounding this 
plain, and its acid leaf-stalks were eagerly eaten by the 
men who carried my luggage. The road traversed the 
whole length of this level tract, and, at its upper end, 
crossed two low ridges of boulders, evidently moraines. 
Beyond these lay another plain, much more barren and 
desolate-looking than the previous one, the greater part 
being still covered with snow. Those parts from which 
the snow had melted were gravelly, with scarce a vestige 
of vegetation. I encamped on the last bare spot of 
this plain, close to extensive snow-beds, from below 
which the stream flowed, and about a mile from the 
end of a large glacier which fiUed up the end of the 
valley, but was cut off abruptly at the commencement 
of the open plain. The elevation of my tent was 11,400 
feet. The plain on which 1 was encamped was sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by lofty mountains, all extremely 
steep and nigged. Those to the south and east were co¬ 
vered with snow to the veiy base, but to the north little 
or no snow was visible, the hills close at hand rising so 
abruptly that they entirely excluded the view of the 
ranges behind. The southern slopes from the base to 
the height of about 1000 feet were covered with birch- 
trees, still quite leafless, except a few on the edge of the 
plain, which were beginning to throw out buds, the snow 
having melted round their roots. 

On the 2lst of June I continued my journey over the 
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snow-bed close to which I had encamped, in the direc¬ 
tion of the end of the glacier. While still several 
hundred yards distant from it, the road turned 
abruptly to the left, ascending a very steep stony hill, 
which formed the side of a lateral ravine descending 
from the north. When I had ascended a few hundred 
feet, I obtained an excellent view of the glacier whioh 
occupied the valley below. Its surface, from the great 
slope of the valley, was extremely irregular, and to all 
appearance quite impassable, from the numerous fissures 
which traversed it in every direction, and the irregular 
pinnacles of ice which rose above its surface. It was 
terminated abruptly by a perpendicular cliff, which 
projected more in the centre than on the sides, and 
was much and deeply fissured both horizontally and 
perpendicularly. The glacier was in parts covered with 
masses of boulders and gravel, on which lay a sprink¬ 
ling of snow in small patches. The lateral moraines 
were well marked, being much higher than the surface 
of the glacier, and separated by a deep fissure from the 
rocky wall of the valley. Immediately in front of the 
termination of the glacier, the surface of the plain was 
free from snow; numerous boulders of large size were 
scattered over it, and large masses of ice, evidently frag¬ 
ments of the glacier, lay among them. 

The ascent of the lateral ravine continued steep, some¬ 
times over rock, often over what appeared to be an 
ancient moraine, and now and then over grassy sward, 
adorned with numerous alpine plants in fiill flower. 
Among these was a little Iria, which I had seen the day 
before in fruit. Podophyllum, FritiUaria, and a pretty 
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rose-coloared Pedicdarig. There were a few stunted 
bushes of birch on the first part of the ascent, but they 
were soon left behind. After ascending about 1500 feet, 
I passed a singular-looking little circular plain, perhaps 
half a mile in diameter, still covered with snow. The 
road lay on the left of this plain over a hill of boulders. 
It now ascended very rapidly, and soon reached another 
glacier, the termination of which was extremely oblique, 
being prolonged much further on the right or south-east 
side of the ravine than on the other. The slope of the 
valley was so extremely abrupt, that the surface of the 
glacier was fissured in a most extraordinary manner; 
and it was still partially covered with snow. The road 
ascended over the moraine which lay between the gla¬ 
cier and the wall of the valley, generally at a great 
height above the level of the ice. In the crevices of the 
stones one or two plants still lingered; Primula niinuth- 
lima was in flower, and a little Sedum and a dwarf wil¬ 
low (S. repem, L.) were beginning to expand their buds. 
My day’s march amounted to about five miles, and I 
encamped upon the moraine on a level piece of ground 
just large enough to hold my tent, and close to the gla¬ 
cier. The temperature of boiling water indicated an 
elevation of about 14,600 feet. All around was snow 
and ice, except one steep sloping bank facing the south, 
on the most sheltered comer of which my baggage porters 
established themselves. On this bank vegetation had 
already made considerable progress: at least a dozen 
species were in flower, of which the most abundant were 
a rose-coloured Polygonum, a PotentiUa, and Banuncvlw, 
and, most abundant of all, a beautiful blue Gymnandra. 
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The surface of the glacier opposite to my tent was 
much covered with debris, and many large boulders 
were imbedded in the ice, which was very much fissured, 
rising into sharp pinnacles. As the day advanced, it was 
traversed by numerous rills of water, and the soimd of 
falling stones was heard in every direction. 

I had hitherto been extremely fortunate in weather, 
considering the season; but just at smiset, a few light 
clouds having first appeared in the south horizon, the 
sky became suddenly overcast, and light snow began 
to fall. Very little fell during the night, but at day¬ 
break on the 22nd of June, just ns 1 was preparmg 
to start, it began to snow rather heavily. I had un¬ 
fortunately no choice but to proceed. The place in 
which I was encamped was not at all adapted for a 
resting-place during a heavy fall of snow; and arrange¬ 
ments had already been made for the reUef of the bag¬ 
gage porters who had come with me, by a party of 
Zanskaries at the top of the pass on this day. 

The first part of the ascent lay up the moraine parallel 
to the glacier, and was extremely steep for nearly 1000 
feet of perpendicular elevation, up to the top of the very 
abrupt ravine in which I had been encamped. Beyond 
this, the valley widened considerably; and as its slope 
was now very gentle, the glacier was quite smooth, and 
the path lay over its surface, which was covered by a 
considerable layer (five or six inches) of last winter’s 
snow, as weU as by a sprinkling of that which had faQen 
during the night. The ice was a good deal fissured, but 
in general the fissures were not more than a few inches 
in width; a few only were as much as two feet. The 
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road continued for two or three miles oyer the surface of 
the glacier, which gradually widened out as I advanced. 
Its upper part was expanded into an icy plain of great 
width, bounded by a semicircular arch of precipitous 
rocks, except where three ravines descended into it, down 
which three narrow glaciers flowed to contribute a sup¬ 
ply of ice to the vast mass in the bay. On the smooth 
ice below, central moraines were very visible, and could 
be distinctly traced to the rocks by which the three 
smaller glaciers were separated. A great part of these 
central moraines were covered with snow; but now and 
then an immense detached boulder of gneiss was seen, 
supported by a column of clear blue ice, veined with 
horizontal white bands, by which it was raised high above 
the surface of the glacier, and the snow which covered it. 

The three branches which united to form this grand 
sea of ice were very steep, and consequently much fis¬ 
sured and fractured. The road lay up that to the right, 
ascending by the mizraine to the left of the glacier, the 
surface of the ice bdng quite impracticable. This ascent, 
which I estimated at the time to amount to at least 1000 
feet, was exceedingly steep and laborious, as beneath a 
thin layer of fresh snow it was covered with hard frozen 
snow, on which the footing was quite insecure. On at¬ 
taining the summit of this steep ascent, I found the 
surface of the glacier much more smooth, the inclination 
of the bed of the ravine having suddenly changed; it 
was" now, however, covered with a layer of snow several 
feet thick, which probably tended to render small in¬ 
equalities of surfime unobservable. I was now in a 
wide-valley or basin, the rocky hills on both sides rising 
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precipitously to a height of from 200 to 1000 feet above 
the level of the snow. After perhaps two miles of 
gradual ascent, these rocky walls gradually closing in 
imited in a semicircle in firont, and the road passed 
through a gorge or fissure in the ridge, to the crest of 
which the snow-bed had gradually sloped up. This 
fissure, which was not more than two feet in width, was 
the pass, but when I reached it, snow was falling so 
thickly that I could not see ten yards in any direction. 
1 therefore remained only long enough to ascertain that 
the boiling-point of water was 180-8°, indicating an ele¬ 
vation of at least 18,000 feet. 

The commencement of the descent was v«y rapid 
down a narrow gorge, into which the fissure at the top 
widened by degrees. The fresh snow, which had fallen 
to the depth of at least a foot, was quite soft and yield¬ 
ing, so that great caution was required. After four or 
five hundred yards, the slope became more gradual and 
the ravine considerably wider. The road was now evi¬ 
dently over the surface of a glacier. The mountains on 
both sides were extremely rocky, rugged, and precipitous. 
Each lateral ravine brought an additional stream of ice to 
swell that in the central one; and on each lateral glacier 
there was a moraine which had to be crossed. Further 
on, the slope again increasing, the road left the surface 
of the glacier, and ascended the moraine by its side. 
This was at first covered with deep snow, both old and 
fresh; but as I advanced I found the old snow only in 
patches, but covered with a layer of new. At last I 
reached a point at which the snow melted as it fell, and 
not long after the glacier stopped abruptly, a consider- 
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able stream bsuing from beneath the perpendicular wall 
by which it terminated. 

Beyond the end of the glacier the valley continued veiy 
steep. It was several hundred feet across, and covered 
with loose stones of various sizes, over which the stream 
ran in a wide shallow channel. Lower down, the bed of 
the rivulet became contracted and rocky, and I crossed 
to its right bank over a natural bridge consisting of one 
large stone, ten or twelve feet long, which had fallen so 
as to lie across the rocky channel. Advancing a few 
paces beyond this bridge, I suddenly found myself at the 
end of the ravine, and overlooking a wide valley many 
hundred feet below, filled by an enormous glacier de¬ 
scending from the left. This glacier was completely 
covered with a mass of debris, which entirely concealed 
the ice, and from its 'enormous dimensions must have 
had a veiy distant source. I had no means at the time 
of determining with accuracy either its width or depth, 
nor do I find any estimate of it (except in superlatives) 
in my notes made on the spot; I cannot, therefore, at 
this distance of time, venture to give any exact dimen¬ 
sions : I can only say that it much exceeded in size 
any that I have before or since had an opportunity of 
seeing. 

It was just at the termination of the upper ravine that 
the first traces of vegetation were observed: till reach¬ 
ing this point the rocks and gravel had been quite bare. 
The first plant observed was Primida minutimma; the 
only other in flower was a large purple-coloured Cruei- 
fera (a species of Parryti), but leaves of several others 
were beginning to expand. 
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The road did not descend at once into the large valley, 
but, turning abruptly to the right, ran parallel to the 
glacier but high above it on the rocky mountain-side, 
for nearly a mUe, gradually descending so as to reach 
the bottom of the valley just as the glacier ended. The 
valley beyond its termination was wide and stony, and I 
encamped among a number of very large boulders about 
half a mile further on. The elevation of my camp was 
13,800 feet, so that I had descended upwards of 4000 
feet from the top of the pass. I found that the inhabi¬ 
tants on the two sides of the pass knew it by different 
names, those of Padar, on the south, calling it the Bardar 
pass, while to the Zanskaries it is known as Umasi La. 

The morning of the 23rd of June was bright and clear, 
but uitensely frosty. The valley in which I was en¬ 
camped was enclosed by lofty mountains covered with 
much snow, though on the level ground there were 
only a few patches. The road lay down the valley, 
which soon became narrow and stony, and the descent 
somewhat rapid. The ground was at first (|uitc bare, 
and devoid of any sort of vegetation, except here and 
there on the bank of the stream, where, close to the 
water’s edge, a small patch of green was occasionally to 
be seen. The narrowest parts of the ravine were occu¬ 
pied by large snow-beds, entirely covering the nvulet, 
but at intervals the valley widened out into a gravelly 
plain. After about a mile, some vegetation began to 
appear, and after four or five miles it became plentiful. 
The banks of the stream, in the wide and gravelly parts, 
were &inged with dwarf willows just bursting into lerf. 
Primula mipulmima was plentiful in the crcvjces of the 
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stones, and I met with many plants scattered about, of 
which none but the very earliest were yet in flower. Two 
or three species only could be identified with the plants 
of the Indian side of the pass; the majority were quite 
difierent. Htho^ermmi Euchromon of Boyle, and the 
Parrya first seen the day before, were among the com¬ 
monest species; several other Crvciferts were also seen, 
as well as a Gentiana, one or two Astragali, a species of 
Meconopais, a small Gagea, Ephedra, and Nepeta glu- 
tinoaa. Species of Artemisia, Gynoglossum and other 
Boraginea, of Polygonum, and Bheum, though not in 
flower, were recognizable, but the greater number of 
plants were only beginning to vegetate. As I descended, 
a few shrubs of Lonicera hispida and of Rosa Webbiana 
(the Tibet rose) were met with, but all very stunted. 

The valley continued to descend, and the snow soon 
receded to some distance up the mountain-sides. At last 
I came to a single habitation, a little monastery in¬ 
habited by one Lama, and built under the precipitous 
rocks on the left side of the valley. A very small patch 
of cultivation lay on the bank of the stream just below 
it; the corn w'as not more than two or three inches 
high. A little further on, the road suddenly turned into 
a much larger and more open valley, watered by a con¬ 
siderable stream, which ran through a wide, open, gravelly 
channel, from which long and very slightly inclined gra¬ 
velly slopes extended on both sides to the base of the 
mountains. The stream proved to be the western branch 
of the Zanakar river. To the north-westward of the 
point where I entered its valley, its upward course Vas 
visible for eight or ten miles, all the way through an 
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open gravelly plain. Several villages Mid a good deal 
of cultivation were seen in that direction, on the slopes 
descending from the mountains. 

My road lay to the eastward down the valley, partly 
through cultivated lands, partly over barren gravelly or 
stony plains, and often over grassy meadows on the banks 
of the river. Wheat, barley, and peas were the crops 
cultivated, all only a few inches in height. Bound 
the fields and on the banks of the water-courses a luxu¬ 
riant herbage was beginning to spring up, which con¬ 
trasted strongly with the sterility of the stony plains. 
The fields were quite fiat and generally unenclosed, the 
valley being too level to require terracing; small canals 
conducted water for irrigation to every field. The vfi- 
lages were aU small and bare, and during the day I saw 
only a single tree—a small poplar—in a garden or en¬ 
closure at one of the last villages through which I passed, 
before halting for the day. I encamped, after a march 
of at least twelve miles, near the village of Markim, on 
a fine grassy plain close to the river, the banks of which 
were lined by a few bushes of Myncaria and Hipp(^hae. 
The elevation of my tent was 12,100 feet. 

In the valley of the Chenab the prevailing rock had 
everywhere been clay-slate, but where I turned up the 
valley of the Butna it was replaced by gneiss, wkch 
continued to form the whole mountaiu-mMs on both 
sides of the Umasi pass, so far as I coidd mfer the 
nature of their structure from the bould^ bro^ht 
down by glaciers. On the earUer part of this day s 
journey, the gneiss gave place again to mica-slate ^ 
clay-date; but in the wide valley, where no rook was 
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seen in situ, the boulders were all composed of gneiss, 
and had probably, therefore, been transported from the 
upper part of the mountains. 

On the 24th of June I continued my journey to 
Padura, which is considered the capital of Zanskar. 
My road lay still east, down a wide, open plain. The 
mountains on the north side of the valley were not to 
appearance very lofty, and were merely tipped with 
snow; those to the south were much higher and had a 
great deal of snow, which, however, did not come within 
perhaps 1500 feet of the plain. There was no snow in 
the plain itself, which had a width of from two to 
four miles. Cultivated tracts were frequent, occurring 
wherever water was easily procurable for irrigation, but 
the greater part of the surface was dry, barren, and 
stony, producing scarcely any herbage. The river ran 
through a wide, gravelly bed, and was divided into nu¬ 
merous channels. It was often fringed with low jmigle 
of Myricaria and Hippophae, two shrubs which, though 
not entirely confined to Tibet, are most abundant in 
every part of that country up to nearly 14,000 feet, in the 
gravelly beds of streams. In some places the banks of the 
stream were very low and swampy, and covered with turf. 
About half-way down the plain the different branches of 
the river united into one, which ran with a swift im¬ 
petuous current over the boulders which formed its bed, 
the melting of the snow on the mountains having brought 
down a very large body of water. At this point it was 
crossed by a rope-bridge, leading to a large village on 
the left bank. A little further on I passed through a 
considerable village, with extensive cultivated lauds, and 
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a large well-built monastery, in which, I believe, Csoma 
de Koros resided while in Zanskar. The road then made 
a considerable detour to the south, to the base of the 
mountains, to reach a bridge over a lateral stream now 
so much swollen as to be unfordable. After crossing 
this stream by a good wooden bridge, the road entered 
an open grassy plain sloping imperceptibly from the 
mountains towards the river, at the south-east angle of 
which lay the town or village of Padum. 

Padum, which was at one time the principal place in 
Zanskar, is, though now much decayed, still considered 
as such, probably both from its central situation and 
from the garrison of Gulab Singh’s troops being estab¬ 
lished near it. It is built on a low hill lying at the 
south-east comer of a wide open plain which surrounds 
the junction of two large streams which here unite to 
form the Zanskar river. Of these, one descending from 
the south runs through a rocky and barren country, which 
contains, I was informed, but few and small villages. It is 
that to which Moorcroft, who crossed it near its source, 
has given the name of Zanskar; and as it appears to the 
eye the larger stream of the two, it will probably be foimd 
entitled to retain the name, although the district watered 
by the western branch, which runs gently through an 
open country, is much more fertile and populous. The 
junction of these two streams takes place four or five 
miles north of Padum. The plain is partly low and 
partly a platform nearly a hundred feet above the level 
of the rivers. 

Entirely secluded by lofty ranges of snowy mountains 
from the approach of any moisture-bringing winds, the 
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valley of Zanskar has an absolutely Tibetan climate. 
Tree vegetation is entirely wanting, and the mountains 
and plains are dry, barren, and desolate. At the same 
time, from the dryness of the summer, the powerful in¬ 
fluence of the sun induces here, as elsewhere in Tibet, a 
much milder climate than prevails at an equal elevation 
within the influence of the periodical rains, for in no 
part of the Indian portion of the mountains does any 
cultivated valley exist at an elevation of 12,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The extent of open country 
is more considerable in this portion of the Zanskar val¬ 
ley than elsewhere in the basin of the Indus. Vfllages 
also are frequent, particularly in the lower part, and the 
cultivated lands of many of them arc extensive. The 
alluvial platforms are of great extent, and so nearly 
level, that no terracing is required for purposes of irri¬ 
gation. On this account, and from the total want of 
fences, the appearance of the plain is remarkable, and 
very difierent from that usual around Tibetan villages. 
At the period of my visit, the crops were only a few 
inches in height, and the whole population were busy in 
the flelds, irrigating them and keeping out straggling 
cattle. The inhabitants, m appearance, manners, and 
mode of life, ore the same as those of Ladak; their 
language and religion too are the same, as far as I could 
learn. 

The change of climate was, as a matter of course, 
accompanied by an almost total change of vegetation, 
which had assumed entirely the Tibetan character. 
Scarcely more than a fourth, on a rough estimate, of the 
species observed, were the same as grew on the Indian 
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Bide of the pass. Of these, a very few were cosmopo- 
litan or widely-diffused plants. Such were Tli.ymm &r- 
pyllum, Plantago Asiatica, Tarawacum, Veronica hiloha, 
Medicago lupulina, and Polygonum avicidare or a closely- 
allied species. The greater number were species of the 
dry climate, which, from being capable of bearing a cer¬ 
tain quantity of moisture, vegetate also in the first val¬ 
leys on the opposite side of the pass, though quite in¬ 
capable of living under the full infiuence of the rains: 
as instances, I may mention Bom Webbiana, Myricaria, 
Hippopbae, Eplwdra, Aquilegia Moorcroftiana, and se¬ 
veral Astragali. 

Excluding both these classes, more than two-thirds of 
the plants were entirely different from those which 
flourish on the Indian side. The season was early spring, 
so that a great part of the vegetation was still dormant, 
but it was making rapid strides midcr the influence of a 
powerful sun, particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Padum, which appeared to be the warmest nook 
in the valley. The diy, barren tracts, which constitute 
the greater part of the surface, produced numerous, 
generally dwarf species of Boraginem and Crudfero!. 
Three PotentiUa were common, one of them P. anserina. 
Near the river there was a more luxuriant vegetation. 
Hank species of Hemcleum, Astragalus, Scrophularia, 
Matthiola, and Eurotia were coming into flower under 
the shelter of walls and bushes. In richer soil a species 
of Hyos^amus, with pale yellow trumpet-shaped flowers 
{Belenia of Decaisne), was common, while around the 
fields grew species of Geranium, Cynoghssum, Nepeta, 
and Astragalus. Except a little Poa, no grasses were 
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yet in flower, but several small Cyperacem formed dense 
patches of turf. The meadows close to the edge of the 
river were invariably swampy, and had a peculiar vege¬ 
tation of their own, consisting of two species of 2W- 
glochin, a white-flowered Taraxacum, a little Primula, 
Ranunculus Cgmbalaria, and Glaux, with Hippuris and 
Utricularia in the pools of water. 
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Rope bridge across Zanskar river—^Toagilc—Zaiigla—Hoad leaves 
Zanskar river—Takti l^a—Nira—Bridge over Zanskar river— 
Singlii La—I’hutaksha—kVandlii-Lama yuru—Cross Indus river 

_Kalatze—Nuria—Saspola—Niruo—Le—I’aas norlli of Le— 

Small glacier—Kardong—Kalsar—'Vegetation-Bisfcit—l’nssago of 
Shayuk river-Upper Nubra—Vegetation of Nubra—Hot spring at 
Panamik. 


I REMAINED at Padum two tlays, to mako inquiries ns to 
the road and arrungcnicnts for jiortcrs and stip()lies. On 
the 27th of June, 1 coinmeneed my journey towards the 
Indus. The rout! lay down the valley of Zanskar, cross¬ 
ing the eastern branch of tluit river opposite the town of 
I’adum, by a rather insecure-looking rope-bridge, high 
above the stream, wliich was deep, rapid, and muddy. 
The rope, as is usual in Tibet, wtus fonned of willow 
twigs. After crossing this bridge, I followed the right 
bank of the stream in a north-easterly direction, princi¬ 
pally over dry, desert, stony plains, considerably elevated 
above the river. These high banks were composed of 
fine clay, which was occMionally quite pure, but more 
firequently contained munerous fingments of a black slate 
rock. These were especially abundant where lateral ra¬ 
vines descended from the mountauis, while in the inter- 
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veniDg spaces the clay was comparatively free of them. 
The same black slate cropped out in situ in several 
places along the bank of the river; and from the nume¬ 
rous boulders everywhere scattered over the surface of 
the platform, it appeared to be the prevailing rock in the 
mountains on the right. The platforms usually termi¬ 
nated abruptly, being either scarped or sloping very 
steeply towards the river. A strip of low, wet, grassy 
ground, which was more or less covered with Hippophae 
jungle, was generally interposed between the cliffs and 
the river. When this was absent, the steep slopes w«e 
barren till close to the water’s edge. On the left bank 
of the river, after the first two miles, the table-land 
sank, an extensive low plain forming a tongue of land 
between the two branches. On this low land, close to 
the eastern river, and about two miles from the town of 
Padum, lay the fort occupied by the military force of 
the volley: a small square, with four round bastions. 
After marching nine or ten miles, 1 encamped at a smali 
village called Tongde, among undulating clay hills, by 
which the view of the river and valley was excluded. 
Nearly opposite, a mile or two below the junction of the 
two rivers, was Karsha, at present the largest town in 
Zanskar: it lies in a ravine at a considerable distance 
from the river, and, from the steepness of the slope on 
which it is built, presents rather an imposing appear¬ 
ance. The level tract intervening between the town and 
the river was covered with cultivation. 

On the 28th, I continued along the valley, but in a 
more northerly direction than the day before. The lofty 
snowy range to the south-west was now finely seen, 
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forming a semicirde of rocky peaks behind Padum. 
The road lay again over dry plains, partly stony, partly 
hard day; even the banks of the river were dry and 
stony, without a vestige of turf. The only species 
worthy of note which occurred during the day, in addi¬ 
tion to the plants comiiion on these barren tracts, was 
Oxytropit ekUiophylla it was very scarce at the begin¬ 
ning of the march, but before I had reached half-way it 
had become so abundant that at a distance the ground 
appeared of a bright red colour, from the immense abun¬ 
dance of its flowers. Several villages were passed on 
the road, and two considerable streams, both of which 
had excavated deep ravines in the loose conglomerate of 
which the plateau was formed. On the latter part of 
the march, the mountains which formed the right side of 
the valley approached close to the river, leaving no pass¬ 
age along the bank, so that the road made a short steep 
ascent over loose shingly debris and rocky ground, and 
continued for more than a mile aloug the fiice of the 
ridge. After that distance, it descended to a grassy, 
saline, very swampy plain, close to the river. I en¬ 
camped at the village of Zangla, which lies at the base 
of the mountains, on the upper part of a steep stony 
slope, extending down to the river. 

The alluvial platforms during this day’s journey were 
generally of great thickness. This was especially the 
case around Tongde, where the clay formation formed 
considerable h ills ; and on the latter part of the march, 
where the mountains advanced nearly to the stream. 
Here high banks of clay were accumulated on the ridges^ 
and were frequently, as in many other parts of Tibet, 
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worn into liuitastic shapes by the meltmg of the snow. 
Near Zanglu, too, detached masses were seen clinging 
to the sides of the mountains, at considerable heights, in 
positions which indicated great denudation. 

The result of my inquiries at Padum had been, that 
the lower part of the course of the Zanskar river (which 
I had hoped I might be able to follow to its junction 
with the Indus) w'as so rocky and difficult as to be 
impracticable, and that at the present season, when the 
torrents were all swollen by the melting snow, the only 
practicable road to the Indus lay through the mountains, 
at a distance from the river. I was now approaching 
the point where the road entered the mountains, and 
could already sec that the tine open valley through which 
I had been travelling was soon to have an end. At 
Zangla it had become sensibly narrower, and the inoun- 
tains on both sides, still tipped with snow, were ex¬ 
tremely rocky and rugged. 

The earlier past of the march of the 29th of Jime 
was still parallel to the river, partly over table-land, at 
other times through a dense jungle of llippopliae, which 
covered its low banks, as well as several islands in its 
channel. After about four miles, the road turned sud¬ 
denly to the right, and, leaving the valley altogether, 
commenced a rapid ascent on the steep slope of the 
mountain. From tlic point at which the road turned 
off, the Zanskar valley ahead could he si“en to narrow 
rapidly, by the closing-in of the momtlains. A turn in 
its direction, at the distance of tom' or five miles, hid 
the further course of the river from view, but the steep 
scarped mountains, which seemed to rise almost per- 
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[)endicul»rly from its bed, left no doubt of the difficult 
nature of the coiuitry through which it ran. 

The first part of the ascent was very steep and bare. 

A prickly Statice, in dense round tufts, made its appear¬ 
ance after the first few hundred feet, accompanied by 
another very common Tibetan plant, which had not been 
met with in the open plain, a species of deer, described 
by Bentham as C. microphyltum, if indetal the Siberian 
C. Soongaricum be not the same species. This plant is 
remarkable, not only for a very viscid exudation, but 
also for its peculiar strong aromatic and pungent odour, 
which, except that it is very much more powerful, a good 
deal resembles that of its cultivated congener C. arie- 
linum, the well-known gram of Upper India. It dso 
recalls to mind the smell of the common black currant, 
which, however, is more aromatic and less pungent and 
acidulous. On the lower part of the ascent the prevail¬ 
ing rock was limestone, of a dark bluish-grey colour, 
extremely hard, containing many white veins and crystals 
of calcareous spar; it closely resembled the limestone of 
the Hangarang pass, and, like it, alternated with horn- 
stone and cherty quartz rock, and with finely laminated 
slates. 

On leaving the bare slope, the road entered a narrow 
ravine, and continued to ascend rapidly along the bank 
of the streamlet which trickled down it. The ravine 
was full of loose angular stones, and had on both sides 
high rocky precipices of limestone and slate. Close to 
the little rivulet, a willow, a Lonicera, and a rose 
grew in great plenty among the loose stones, fornung 
a dense bushy mass of green, six or eight feet high, 

2 B 2 
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which contrasted strongly with the barrenness of the 
shingle remote from the water, and of the rocky walls 
on either side. The ascent was rapid, and ere long, 
as the elevation increased, the shrubby vegetation dis¬ 
appeared, and the only plants which grew among the 
loose fragments of slate were a few small alpine species: 
Anemone, Corydalie, Thermopeie, and Androsace, were 
the genera to which these hardy plants belonged. In 
the crevices of the rocks, a large fleshy-leaved saxifirage, 
of the subgenus Bergenia, was common: it was a dif¬ 
ferent species fi’om either of the two hitherto described 
from India, as weD as from S. erasaifolia of Siberia, and 
was particularly interesting as a connecting link between 
these two floras. Further on, the ascent became more 
gentle; a few small patches of snow were passed, and 
soon after, the road ascended a very steep and shingly 
slope on the north side of the ravine, to the crest of a 
ridge, the elevation of which 1 estimated at about 15,500 
feet. 

The top of the ridge was rounded, and had more soil, 
and, as a consequence, more vegetation, than the stony 
dell below. Several plants of the valley reappeared, 
particularly Litko^ermum Euehromon and a species of 
Cgnoglosaum, both of which seem to have a wide range 
in altitude. A few new species of CrucifertB and Astra¬ 
galus were obt^ed on the ridge. There was a very 
good and extensive view to the north, of mountain be¬ 
hind mountain, all bare and desolate; but in every 
other direction ridges close at hand intercepted the 
view. The most distant ridge had much snow on 
it, and appeared very elevated: I supposed it to be 
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that between the Zanskar river and the Indus. After 
leaving the ridge, the road gradually descended to¬ 
wards the north, down a ravine full of fragments of 
slate: the hills on both sides were low and rounded. 
On the descent, Caragana versiaolor, the Dama of the 
Tibetans, occurred very plentifully; it is, however, in 
general, much less common in the north-west parts of 
Tibet than further to the south, where it is very luxu¬ 
riant. Following the course of the ravine, after a con¬ 
siderable distance, I observed bushes of willow and 
Lonicera to appear in the dry channel, and almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards a little water was found trickling 
down it, so that I was enabled to encamp, after rather a 
fatiguing march, at an elevation of about 13,700 feet. 

Next day I continued to descend the ravine. The 
hills were now considerably higher and more rugged 
than in the upper part, and were faced by cliffs of a 
clayey conglomerate, partly soft, but often indurated. A 
rapidly decaying yellowish slate, in highly inclined strata, 
was seen occasionally in the bed of the river. The 
stream was, as usual, fringed by willow and Lonicera; 
and a species of poplar, forming a small tree, occurred 
frequently. There was scarcely a single vestige of vege¬ 
tation on. the mountain-sides. After descending about 
two nules, I reached a large ravine, the slope of which 
was much more gradual. The banks were still com¬ 
posed of clay conglomerate, which rose in lofty preci¬ 
pices on both sides; after about three miles, however, 
this disappeared, and the ravine became very narrow 
and rocky. The road was now very rugged, ascending 
high on the mountain-side, and then descending to cross 
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the stream. The limestone cliffs, which here approached 
within ten or twelve feet of one another, were marked 
with horizontal undulating grooves, perhaps indicative 
of the former existence of a glacier in tliis spot. As 
I advanced, after crossing to the right hank of the stream, 
the road became still more rocky and difficult, till at 
last the ravine in front became quite impracticable. I 
now turned suddenly to the right, and entered a narrow 
passage with perpendicular walls of rock, down which 
ran a very small streamlet. In this dark shady dell, 
which was so narrow that the light of the sun could not 
possibly reach the bottom, there were several large 
patches of snow. The ascent was at first rapid, but 
after a mile and a half the slope became more gradual 
and the ravine considerably wider. The usual shrubs 
then appeared on the water’s edge, close to which I en¬ 
camped, after a march of perhaps nine miles, at about 
13,600 feet, very nearly the same elevation as the 
place from which I had started in the morning, and in 
an equally desert situation. The whole march was ex¬ 
ceedingly barren, and without any cultivation or village. 
A few small bushes of juniper (/. exceha) were met with 
about half-way, for the first time during my present 
joiuney. 

On the 1st of July. I continued the ascent of the ra¬ 
vine, which was still extremely barren and stony, except 
in the immediate vicinity of the stream, where the usual 
vegetation of willow and Lonicera continued plentiful. 
A few birch-trees were seen on the road-side. After 
following the ravine for nearly two mdes, I reached a 
point at wliich it divided into two branches. The luggage 
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porters took that to the right, which was said to be easier, 
but longer, while my guide led me to the left, up a steep 
ravine, which, after a few hundred yards, contracted to a 
mere fissure three to six feet in width, with very lofty 
rocky Walls, and full of loose shingle. In several places, 
large masses of hard smooth ice had to be passed, which, 
from the steepness of the slope, proved no easy task, and 
would certainly have been almost an impossibility for 
loaded men. After passing through this fissure, which, 
as usual, opened out in its upper part, the road turned to 
the left up a long steep shingly hill-side, to the top of the 
ridge, which was rounded. While in the ravine I saw 
no plants; but on the shingly ascent a number of alpine 
species made their appearance. One of the first was an 
Anemone, but by far the most abundant was a yellow 
species of Tiermqpsis, which was in full fiower, and 
seemed to thrive best among loose stones. A small 
Veronica, with bright blue flowers, occurred several times 
on the ascent. 

The pass over this ridge is called Takti La. Its ele¬ 
vation was, according to my observation of the boiling- 
point of water, 16,360 feet. The mountains to the right 
and left, rising perhaps 1600 feet higher than the pass, 
obstructed all view. Behind, the landscape was shut 
in by a lofty snowy mountain, not a mile off; and in 
front, part of the same snowy range which I had ob¬ 
served from the ridge two days before, was visible. There 
was a good deal of vegetation at the top, which was in 
part swampy round a small spring, where probably the 
snow had only recently melted. The plants were all 
alpine; Biehersteinia odora, a well-known North Asiatic 
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form, was very common, with several RamnatlaceiB and 
Crucifera, and one or two species of Polygonum. 

On the steep shingly ascent which faced the south, I 
had met with no snow till close to the top, when I saw 
a few very small patches. On leaving the top of the 
pass, the road continued to run along the side of the 
mountain on the left hand, nearly level for about a 
mile. As I got more ftilly on the north face, I foimd 
snow lying in large patches, which were melting rapidly; 
and when fairly on the northern slope, I found that, 
though very steep, it was covered by a continuous bed 
of snow from the very crest down to about 15,500 feet, 
as near as I could guess. The view to the north, which, 
from the pass itself, had been very limited, was now ex¬ 
tensive. The range in front was everywhere tipped 
with snow, and the road up to its crest, with the pass 
by which I was to cross it, were distinctly visible. Be¬ 
tween this range and that on which I stood was inter¬ 
posed the deep ravine of the Zanskar river, the course of 
which could be traced for a long way, though fium the 
precipitous rocks through which it ran, the stream itself 
could not be seen. 

I find it extremely difficult to describe in an adequate 
manner the extreme desolation of the most ron parts 
of Tibet, where no luxuriant forest or bright gree ' ‘ erbage 
softens the nakedness of the mountains, but everywhere 
the same precipices, heaps of rocks, and barren monoto¬ 
nous deserts meet the eye. The prospect now before me 
was certainly most wonderful. I had nowhere before 
seen a country so utterly waste. At the great elevation 
on which I stood I completely overlooked the valley, and 
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the two or three villages which I afterwards found to 
exist were either seen as mere spots, car concealed by 
ranges of hills. Directly in front, across the Zansktff 
river, a rocky precipice, worn and furrowed in every 
direction, and broken into sharp pinnacles, rose to the 
height of at least 2000 feet, overhanging a deep ravine, 
while to the right and left mountain was heaped upon 
mountain in inextricable confusion, large patches of snow 
crowning the highest parts. 

Prom the edge of the snow I descended rapidly to the 
village of Nira. On the earlier part of the descent, the 
ground was soft and miry from the recent melting of the 
snow, which still lay in the more shady parts in large 
patches. A bright yellow Ranunculug, with numerous 
petals, and the pretty Idoydia gerotina were plentiful close 
to the snow. JHirther down, the road was extremely stony, 
and the descent very abrupt, but towards the end I followed 
the course of a small streamlet, the margins of which 
were skirted by a belt not more than a foot in width of 
vividly green turf. The village of Nira, in which I en¬ 
camped, was 12,900 feet above the level of the sea; its 
cultivated lands were extensive, and both in the village 
and on the hills around juniper-trees of considerable size 
were common. 

On the 2nd of July I crossed the Zanskar river to the 
village of Yulchung (13,700 feet). At Nira, besides the 
usual crops of barley, there was a good deal of buck¬ 
wheat, which was just above ground. The fields were 
bordered, as usual, by a rank vegetation. A Nqieta, very 
like N. Sibthorpiana, was quite new to me, and a tall 
erect Wahlenbergia, with very large pale greenish-blue 
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flowers, and conrse, somewhat fetid leaves, was very abun¬ 
dant, just coming into flower; the rest of the plants 
observed were the same as in the upper part of Zanskar. 
The stream which ran by the village had in some places 
spread out into a marshy meadow, in which a large pink- 
flowered Cardamine or Benlaria occurred plentifully, 
with Orchis latifoUa F a white Jimats, and many com¬ 
mon plants. 

Below the village the descent was bare and stony, and 
extremely abrupt the whole way down to the river; the 
Tibetan rose was in full flower on the road-side. The 
river did not come into sight till it was close at hand, 
the bottom of the ravine through which it flowed being 
narrow and rocky. A common wooden bridge, without 
side-rails, forty or fifty feet above the surface of the 
water, was thrown over at the narrowest part, where 
the stream was hemmed in by high rocky walls, and 
was, I think, not more than forty feet broad. The 
current was rapid, and the water much discoloured. 
The course of the river at the bridge was easterly, 
but below, after a slight bend to the south of east, 
the valley seemed to take a more northerly direction, 
and above the bridge it came from the south-west. 
The banks of the river did not seem to be at all prac¬ 
ticable, and I was informed that it was only when the 
river was frozen that travellers could proceed down it to 
Le. Accounts differed much as to the length of time 
required for the journey, and I could not discover that 
any of my party had ever travelled it, so that I presume 
the route is not very much frequented. 

Immediately after crossing the river, a long, steep. 
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utterly barren ascent commenced over stones and shingle. 
A deep ravine, with a small stream at the bottom, lay to 
the right of the road, beyond which were the lofty 
rugged precipices which had been so conspicuous from 
the heights the day before. At about 13,000 feet I 
gained the summit of a projecting ridge, which rose, 
a little to the right, into a rocky peak, and then sank 
abruptly down to the ravine. The road then dipped 
into a hollow filled with large boulders and fragments 
of rock, perhaps of glacial origin, and rose again more 
gradually to a second ridge, in the hollow beyond 
which lay the village at which I had determined to en¬ 
camp, its lowest houses overhanging the deep ravine on 
the right. The elevation not being materially different 
from that of Nira, the plants of the cultivated grounds 
were the same. PoienUlla mwerina was very plentifid, 
and remarkably luxuriant. 

The rocks during the ascent were chiefly a very hard 
but very brittle quartz or schist, alternating with loose 
crumbly slates, and a little limestone. I diverged a little 
from the direct road, to visit an iron mine, and to see the 
process of smelting. The ore was yellow ochre, occurring 
in a breccia-looking conglomerate situated on the flanks 
of a steep narrow ravine. There were two smelting fur¬ 
naces, built of stone, of a conical shape, three feet in 
height, and about six inches in diameter at the top. The 
fuel employed was charcoal, and no flux was mixed with 
the ore. 

On the 3rd of July, I crossed Singhi La, the pass 
which I had seen so distinctly on the Ist. The ascent 
commenced at once from the village of Ynlchung, over 
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dry rounded hills, at the same time receding considerably 
&om the deep ravine on the right. No rock in situ was 
visible on the earlier part of the ascent, the hills being 
entirely covered with coarse gravel and small stones, 
among which a spinous Astragalus and a species of Polg- 
gonum were the predominant plants; a glabrous Arte- 
misia, a little Euphorbia, and the prickly Statics, were 
also frequent. After about 1000 feet of ascent, plants of 
the alpine zone began to appear. Afterwards the ascent 
was more gentle, over similar ground, till I attained an 
elevation of about 16,000 feet; at which height the road 
was for some distance nearly level, winding round a deep 
bay or hollow in the mountains, with high hills rising 
on the left hand, and the deep ravine still on the right. 
Several small streams were crossed, and many alpine 
plants seen, aU familiar to me, except a species of rhu¬ 
barb, which grew among the shingle in considerable 
quantity, and which is prdbably an undescribed species. 

After completing the circuit of the deep bay, the ascent 
recommenced, but was not at all rapid, till within a few 
hundred yards of the top, when a short steep pull occurred. 
On the latter part of the ascent, from the loose, stony 
nature of the soil, vegetation was very scanty; and at the 
top, which was rounded, there was absolutely none. The 
elevation was 16,500 feet. Several large patches of snow 
occurred on the south side when close to the top, but not 
continuously. The view was extensive to the south, em¬ 
bracing a considerable portion of the great snowy range 
north of the Chenab, which, from the great elevation of 
the spot on which I stood, as well as of the intermediate 
ranges, and from the much smaller quantity of snow on 
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its northern face, looked much less imposing than it does 
when viewed from the Indian side. Right and left were 
huge rocky i)eaks, and in front the view was obstructed 
by mountains close at hand, except to the north-west, in 
which direction a long gently-sloping valley was visible, 
running between two steep ridges, along which, I was 
informed, the next day’s journey lay. From the top of 
the pass I attempted to fonn an estimate of the height of 
the neighbouring ranges, taking the quantity of snow as 
a guide, and it appeared to me that they were in general 
between 19 and 20,000 feet, a few isolated peaks only 
exceeding that altitude. Such guesses, however, are 
necessarily extremely vague. 

Quartzy rock, slate, and limestone, alternated during 
the ascent; and near the summit of the pass the lime¬ 
stone evidently contained organic remaina, perhaps coral- 
hne, though the traces were not sufficiently distinct to 
enable me to decide the point. The fossils were not 
observed in situ, but the angular fragments in which 
they occurred did not appear to have been transported 
frmn any distance. 

On the north side of the pass a snow-bed commenced 
at the very crest, down which the descent was very steep 
for a few hundred yards. The snow was very soft, and 
was rtq>idly melting, but it possibly covered a permanent 
mass of ice, as it terminated abruptly, and the valley at 
its base was wide and but little inclined, with only a few 
patches of snow. The ground near the snow was swampy, 
owing to the rapid thaw. Here a httle sweet-scented 
Primula was abundant, with one or two more alpine 
plants. The road followed the course of a wide arid 
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valley, deaoending very gently. Two species of rhubarb 
were common, and a dwarf willow fringed the margins of 
the stream. 

As I advanced, the valley gradually narrowed, and on 
the right high precipitous rocks ere long overhung the 
stream, so that I crossed to the left bank, and, instead of 
keeping on the bottom of the valley, proceeded horizon¬ 
tally along the hill-sides. A little further on, the stream, 
which had hitherto had a north-west course, turned sud¬ 
denly to the north, and entered an extremely narrow 
rocky ravine, which to all appearance was quite impass¬ 
able. Here the road turned abruptly to the left, and 
ascended to cross a low ridge. On attainmg the summit 
an open valley was seen 1000 feet below, which at its 
lower extremity contracted into a fissure precisely similar 
to that just described; and as the two ravines were only 
separated by a narrow rocky ridge, which rose to the 
north into a high cliff, there can be no doubt that the 
two streams joined a mile or two below. Descending 
gradually into the valley, I encamped at the village of 
Phutaksha, at an elevation of about 14,300 feet. 

Notwithstanding its great elevation, the valley of Phu¬ 
taksha was partially cultivated. The fields formed a 
narrow belt parallel to the stream, along which they ex¬ 
tended almost up to 16,000 feet, but the crops were 
scanty. The wild plants of the borders of the cultivated 
land were the same as those common in Zanskar, and 
grew with great luxuriance along the margins of the irri¬ 
gation streamlets. Alluvial boulder clay was common in 
tbc valley; and I saw also a great deal of the fine cream- 
coloured clay, which I have elsewhere noticed as being 
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probably of lacustrine origiu. The occurrence of this 
clay at an elevation of upwards of 14,000 feet is rather 
uncommon, and here, ns well as elsewhere, appears to be 
accompanied by such a conformation of the mountains as 
to render the former existence of a small lake probable. 
Below Phutaksha, as I liave akeady observed, the ravine 
of the little stream is exceedingly narrow and rocky, and 
as likely as any other part of Tibet to have been blocked 
up by alluvial deposits so as to form a lake. 

On the 4th of July my road lay up the vaDey. The 
banks of the little stream were lined with most beautiful 
green turf, producing all the characteristic plants already 
mentioned. I took the right-hand branch of two which 
here united, and, on looking up the other, observed that 
the snow-line on the northern slope of the mountains, at 
its head, was very considerably above the level at which 
I stood; its height, w'here lowest, seemed to be about 
16,000 feet. In one small side-ravine there w'as an in¬ 
cipient glacier. After leaving the cultivated lands the 
vdley became extremely stony and barren, fragments of 
a brittle limestone rock being everjuvhere scattered about. 
The vegetation changing to that of the alpine zone, several 
new species of Astragabit and Pfiaca were collected. 
Following the streamlet almost to its source, the road 
afterwards ascended to the top of a steep ridge, elevated 
probably a little more than 16,000 feet; this ridge was 
rocky, or covered with shingle of a dark slate, which had 
succeeded to the limestone. The yeUow Tfiemopm 
was almost the only plant which grew on the summit, 
from which I had a fine view of the pass crossed the 
day before, and of the range ot mountains I had left; but 
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to the north there was no distant view, the valley bending 
abruptly to the right. 

Erom the top of the pass I descended rapidly aloi^ a 
deep valley, generally at some height above the stream, 
to the village of Hanupata, elevated 13,100 fwt. This 
valley was throughout barren and stony, and became very 
imrrow in the lower part. Bama was very plentiful, but 
otherwise there was little novelty in the vegetation, ex¬ 
cept along the bank of the stream in its upper part, 
where I made a rich collection of small alpine species. 
A large-flowered A»ter, a white Pyrethrum, and a little 
Pedicularis, were the new species obtained. In the 
lower part of the valley willow and lonicera as usual 
appeared; and when close to Hanupata, I met with a 
shrubby species of Labiata (perhaps a Ballota) which is 
an extremely common plant in the valley of the Indus 
from 7000 to 14,000 feet, but seems never to occur &r 
from that river. 

On the 5th of July I proceeded down the same valley 
to Wandls, a distance of about eleven miles. The fields 
of Hanupata occupied only a narrow strip along the bank 
of the stream, the sides of the valley being steep and 
rocky. The crops were much further advanced than any 
I had hitherto seen; the.bmley in particular was very 
luxuriant, and one field was already in ear. Along the 
maipna of the field there was the same rank herbage 
as usually occurs in similar situations. Lucerne and 
melilot, both seemingly the common European species, 
were very plentiful. Poplars and willows were cultivated; 
and I observed some large juniper-trees. Beyond the cul¬ 
tivation the valley became very narrow. The bed and 
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banks of the stream were gravelly, and on the latter grew 
a dense thicket of Myricaria, Hijtpophae, willow, and 
rose. After two or three miles there was not left space 
even for these, the mountains coming so close together 
that in many places there was not room to pass between 
them and the water. The current was too rapid for 
fording, so that it repeatedly became necessary to ascend 
to a considerable height in order to effect a passage. 
One of these ascents was not much less than 1000 feet 
perpendicular, up a narrow lateral ravine, and then over 
a very steep bank of loose shingle, descending again with 
great abruptness to the water’s edge. The road also 
crossed the stream several times. 

In one place I observed a very remarkable natural 
tunnel, where the stream flowed below a solid mass of 
conglomerate rock, which formed an arch obliquely across 
it. The conglomerate was exceedingly hard, and rested 
on both sides on very soft friable slate, by the excavation 
of which, by the action of the stream, the tunnel appeared 
to have been formed. The original channel of the stream 
was still visible six or e^ht feet h^her than its present 
level a little to the right. The ravine continued narrow 
and rocky for nearly seven miles, but during the last two 
of these the road lay high upon the mountain-side, and 
was tolerably level and good. Near the end the valley 
became wider, and several small patches of cultivation 
appeared, with a few apricot-trees; and a double yellow 
rose was planted near some of the houses. The last 
mile of the day’s journey was entirely through very rich 
and luxuriant cultivation, which was further advanced 
than any I had yet seen. 
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The elevation of Wandla is only 11,000 feet, and the 
heat of the sun was very oppressive. On the latter 
part of the march, many plants of the Indus valley 
which were familiar to me from my joum^ of the year 
before, but which I had not seen during my present 
visit to Tibet, made their appearance. Echinopa and 
Nepeta foccoaa, Mv^edium Tataricum, a large and hand¬ 
some yellow Corydalia, Capparia, and numerous Cheno- 
podiacea were abundant. The leaves of Tuaailayo 
Earfara were common along the water-courses; in the 
corn-fields a little viscid Ceraatium {Lepyrodidia) was 
only too plentiful. By far the most conspicuous plant 
was the rose (B. Wehbiana), which, in the rich and well- 
watered soil of the cultivated plain, grew most luxuriantly, 
forming dense almost spherical bushes, many of which 
were at least fifteen feet high, as much in diameter, and 
bushy down to the ground. They were now in full 
bloom, and the foliage was almost entirely concealed by 
the profusion of bright red flowers. 

I was obliged to remain a day at Wandla, owing to 
the serious illness of one of my servants, who, though a 
native of a mountainous country, had suffered much more 
on the high passes than any of the inhabitants of the 
plains of India, and was now so much exhausted as to 
be unable to move. On the 7 th, however, I proceeded 
towards the Indus, not a little glad to be at last within a 
day’s journey of that river, as I was considerably later 
than I had originally calculated, not having nutde allow¬ 
ance for the very rugged nature of the country between 
Zanskar and Lc. 

The valley of Wandla, 1 was informed, contracted 
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again into a rocky ravine n very little way below the vil¬ 
lage. This ravine was not quite impracticable, but the 
stream had to be forded very frequently; and as it was 
at least four feet deep, I was recommended to follow an¬ 
other route, a little more circuitous, but free of difficulty. 
For the first mile I proceeded up an open valley, which 
joined at a right angle from the west that which I had 
descended on the Bth. I then turned to the right up a 
very sterile ravine, with much saline efflorescence; in 
a few places a small streamlet trickled among the stoims, 
but for the first part the channel was quite dry, the water 
filtering underneath the gravel. The sides of the ravine 
were bare and shingly and without vegetation, except 
at the entrance, where a Cotydalia, thistle, and one or 
two other plants occurred sparingly. On the most stony 
parts GiUdenstddtia cuneata, Beiith., was common, and 
here and there in the gravelly channel was a bush of 
Myricaria (not M. elegam, but a smaller and much less 
handsome species). After a gentle ascent of about two 
miles, I gained the head of the ravine, and crossing a 
stony ridge not liigh enough for alpine plants, descended 
another valley on its north side, which, though at first if 
possible more barren than the ascent, soon became some- 
what green with willow-bushes and the ordinary plants. 
After descending perhaps a thousand feet, I r^hed 
an extensive tract of cultivation, just above which, in 
another ravine, lay the vUlage and monastery of Lama- 
yuni, of which a circumstantial account has been 
given by Moorcroft*. At this place, 1 joined the roa 

• Travels, vol. ii. p. 11. 

2 e 2 
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from Kashmir by Dras to Ladak, which has been repeat¬ 
edly traversed by European travellers, and is particularly 
described in Moorcroft’s Travels. 

Below this village the valley contracted, and was for 
some distance full of immense masses of lacustrine clay; 
lower down it became a narrow rocky ravine. The road 
descended with great rapidity till I reached the Wandia 
stream, which I had left in the morning; it was afterwards 
less steep, following the banks of that river through a 
winding rocky valley to its junction with the Indus, 
which was not seen till close at hand. The valley of the 
Indus, where I entered it, was -very barren, with bare 
nigged mountains on both sides. A stony platform of 
alluvial conglomerate usually intervened between the 
mountains and the river, over wliich my road lay for 
about three miles up the river, to a good wooden 
bridge, defended on the north side by a small, very indif¬ 
ferent fort . By this bridge I crossed to the right side 
of the river, and a mile further on reached the village of 
KalatEe (oi' Kalsi, as it is commonly pronounced), at which 
I encamped. 

In the lower part of the Wandia ravine, the clay-slate 
rock became much indurated, and alternated with a very 
hard conglomerate, the matrix of which had a semi- 
fosed appearance, while the pebbles which it contained 
were all rounded. This rock is very similar to, and 
probably identical with, that of the Giah ravine north 
of the Tunglung jiass, and of the upper Indus. A 
modem conglomerate, with an indurated sandy and 
calcareous matrix, in horizontal beds, rested unoon- 
formably upon the more ancient rock, but afforded 
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no indications by which I cotdd form an opinion of its 
exact age. 

The elevation of my tent at Kalatze I made to be 
10,400 feet; but I was encamped at the highest part of 
the village, and the bed of the river wss not much 
above 10,000 feet. The cultivated lands, which are 
very extensive, lie on the top of a thick platform of 
alluvium, through which the river has excavated a deep 
broad channel. The lands of the village slope giu- 
dually from the base of the mountain to the edge of the 
cliff overhanging the river, and the fields are made into 
level terraces by walls of stones from three to six feet in 
height. Numerous streams of water are conducted 
through the fields for irrigation, upon which cultivation in 
Tibet entirely depends. The crops had an appearance 
of great luxuriance ; they consisted of wheat and barley 
(both in full ear, the latter even beginning to turn yellowj, 
buckwheat, peas, and oil-seed (firassica Napwi). Fruit- 
trees were abundant, chiefly apricots; but there was no 
deficiency of apples, pears, walnuts, and mulberries. 
Along the water-courses and on the edges of the fields 
grew plenty of • wild plants, many the same as occur 
everywhere in Tibet, but, from the diminished elevation, 
numerous novelties were observed. A Clmatis, with 
dingy brownish-orange flowers, straggled over bushes; 
a shrubby Ballota and a Perowskia covered the walls; 
Irh, CapteUa, Feroiiicti hiloba and agresfit, Lamiutu 
fimplexicmle, Mentha, Potentilla, Ptantago Jnatica, 
Thalictrum, and numerous other plants grew along the 
water-courses; while in the fields among the com the 
weeds were much the same as are common in Europe 
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and in the plains of India in the cold season; Vaccaria, 
Silene conoidea, Stettaria media, Malva rotundifoUa, and 
lonvohulua arvensis being plentiful. 

On the 8th of July, I marched to Nuria*, about eight 
miles up the vaUey of the Indus. After leaving Kalatie, 
the whole day’s journey was quite barren, the road 
usually lying on the top of an alluvial platform. Just 
beyond Kalatze, a large stream had cut a deep ravine 
through the platform, showing it to be composed of 
large incoherent water-worn stones, mixed with gravel 
and clay. The mountains on both sides were steep, rocky, 
and bare. The vegetation on these platforms was scanty: 
Boraginea and Chenopodiaceee were the two prominent 
orders; Nepeta floccoaa, a little llgoecyamm, GiiMen- 
etadtia, a large and handsome Corgdalk, a Matthiola, 
and several Aetragali, Crueifera, and Artemisia, were 
also prevalent. Of grasses, Stijja was the most com¬ 
mon, but several sub-tropical forms were observed, which 
were interesting and somewhat unexpected. A species 
of Cpnbopogon, and an Andropogon allied to A. Isclta- 
mum, grew among rocks close to the river. In similar 
places I met with two species of Vincetoxieum, one a 
twiner, and the other erect; Tribulus, too, was com¬ 
mon on the most barren spots. At Nuria, the cultivated 
lands are very extensive: the crops and fruit-trees as at 
Kalatze; some of thebarl^ was nearly ripe. The com- 

* .Written, 1 believe, Smirla, m Lc ia written SU, and Nimo, 8mm, 
the initial letter being in all three mute. Man; ainiUr iiistaneca 
might be given, aileut initial lettera occurring very commonly in the 
written language of Tibet. It admita of much doubt whether the beat 
mode of spelling be aeoording to the prennnoiation, or aa (he words 
are written; 1 have preferred the former, as leas likely to mislead. 
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mon l)OBn seemed a good deal cultivated, usually inter¬ 
mixed with wheat; Lalkt/riw mtiom was also a common 
crop*. 

Behind the village of Kalatzc, rounded hills of mode¬ 
rate elevation were capped with iucoherent beds of sand 
and boulders of considerable thickness, horisonttdly stra¬ 
tified; similar beds, sometimes indurated into a soft 
sandstone rock, occurred at intervals throughout the day. 
Boulders of granite were abundant in the alluvium and 
on the surface of the platforms, derived, 1 believe, from 
the axis of the chain separating the Indus from the 
Sha 3 Tik. These transported masses of granite were not 
observed anywhere between lower Zanskar and the 
Indus; it may therefore, I think, be inferred that the 
superficial alluvium (which, where the two occur to¬ 
gether, generally covers the lacustrine clays) has been 
dejmsited since the present river system was in full ope¬ 
ration, and is not, as I at one time conjectured, analo¬ 
gous to the drifts of Europe. The ancient rocks l)e- 
Iween Kalatzc and Nuria were alternations of friable 
slate with indurated conglomerate and grey sandstone. 

Between Nuria and Saspola, to which place (eleven 
mUes) 1 marched on the 9th, the vaUcy of the Indus 

• 1 do not know wUother or not to nttriliute to tliU plant a remark- 
nblo diBcaae which, on my return down the Indus in September, I fo^ 
in the village of Saspola. At least thirty people in that vdlage. of all 
u-cs from a full-grown man to an infant, and of both sexes indWerently, 
iLl been attacked with paralysis within the last two years. The pa y 
was con6ned to the lower extremities, and differed rnwh m dcg^. 
The sufferers were in other respccU the most healthy and g^l-looking 
portion of the inhabitants. The people themselves were qmte at a lo«. 
to assign a cause for this exlraonlinaiy affection, and, except in some 
article of diet, 1 was unable to think of any. 
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was narrower than before, as well as more rocky. The 
rock was chiefly grey sandstone. The road frequently 
ascended to some height in places where the banks of 
the river were too rugged to permit a passage. On the 
10th of June I proceeded to Nimo, ten miles further. 
At Saspola the road leaves the banks of the Indus, to 
ascend a barren vtJley, among hills of loose conglome¬ 
rate. At first, the banks of the little stream were green 
and turfy; but after about a mile I entered a dry stony 
ravine, along the bed of which the road gradually ascended. 
The rocks were clay-slate, conglomerate, and sandstone, 
and all the hills were capped with modem alluvial clay 
conglomerate. Granite boulders occurred abundantly, 
and marks of the action of water were seen on the rocks 
far above the reach of the present streams. At the 
summit, which must liave been nearly 1000 feet above 
the Indus, I emerged suddenly upon a wdde and open 
gravelly plaiji. To the right, a number of low hills con¬ 
cealed the course of the Indus; to the left, the mountain 
range had receded to some distance, and could be seen 
to be here and there tipped with snow. 'The road lay 
for several miles over this barren plain, which was en¬ 
tirely alluvial, descending afterwards very abmptly into 
a deep flat-bottomed hollow, excavated out of the soft 
conglomerate by a considerable stream. In this hollow, 
quite concealed till close at hand, was the village of 
Bazgo, with a long narrow strip of cidtivation atong the 
margin of its stream. Following the course of this 
valley till near the Indus, I then ascended its left bank, 
and emerged upon another extensive alluvial phdforra, 
high above the river, but parallel to it. At the east end 
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of this platform was the village of Nimo, the termination 
of my day’s joiimey. 

From this place my journey of the 12th brought me to 
Le, about twelve miles. About a mile above Nimo the 
Indus is joined by the Zanskar river. The valley where 
the two rivers unite is very rocky and precipitous, and 
bends a long way to the south. The road to Le does 
not follow the river, but ascends among gravelly ravines 
behind the village, and emerges on a wide open plain, 
which, as on the previous march, is interposed between 
the northern range of mountains and the present chan¬ 
nel of the Indus. The height of this plain above the 
river was at least 1000 feet; it was lowest in the centre, 
sloping up not only towards the mountains to the north, 
but to a range of round-topped hills of moderate eleva¬ 
tion, which overhung the valley of the Indus, sinking on 
their south face very abruptly down to the river. Tlie 
higher mountains were chiefly granite, with a few inter¬ 
posed beds of slate dipping at a high angle. The gra¬ 
nite exhibited the usual tendency of that rock to decay 
in spheres, or rather in irregular-shaped masses with 
rounded angles. 

In proceeding along this plain, the road at first rose 
almost imperceptibly, but after two miles I reached the 
highest part of it, from which it sloped down towards 
the east. From this point the course of the Indus in 
front of Le, and to the south-east for many miles, was 
finely seen. The river runs through a wide valley, 
but the range of mountains to the north sends down 
many rugged spurs, which, in the shape of low rocky 
hills, advance close to the river. On the south or 
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left bank, on the eontrary, a wide, open, gently-sloping 
plain extends to a considerable distance. From the 
highest level of the plain a long gradual descent brought 
me to the Indus, to whieh it was necessary to descend 
in order to get round one of the spurs just referred to. 
It is here a tranquil but somewhat rapid stream, di¬ 
vided into several branches by gravelly islands, gene¬ 
rally swampy, and covered with low Ilippopltae scrub. 
The size of the river was very much less than it had 
Imjcu below the junction of the river of Zanskar, the lat¬ 
ter apiJcaring to contribute considerably more than half 
the amount of water. At the point of the low spin lay 
the village of Fitak, on an isolated lull, surrounded by 
extensive deposits of cream-coloured lacustrine clay. 
From this village there is a gradmd ascent of about four 
miles to the town of Lc, wliich is built on a low hill at 
the upper comer of a wide open valley. 

The bed of the Indus at Pitak, below Le, has an ele¬ 
vation of about 10,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
but the town is at least 1300 feet higher. Its sheltered 
situation, in a hollow surrounded by hills, and facing the 
south, compensates to a certain extent for this increase of 
elevation; still the crops arc vciy much inferior to those 
on the banks of the Indus. There arc but few trees, the 
apricot Iwing the only fruit-tree cultivated, and it does 
not seem to thrive. Water is plentifid in the valley, and 
is conveyed tlurough the cultivated lands in deeply-cut 
canals or trenches, faced with walls of stone. Natural 
meadows of tall grasses, intermixed with luxuriant lu¬ 
cerne and mclilot, arc couuuoii along the banks of the 
river, cspccidly above the town. 
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The vegetation in the vicinity of Lc scarcely differe<l 
from that of the Indus at Kalatze. The most abrmdant 
families of plants were Chenopodiacea, Lahiatos, and 
Artemma, which covered the barren and stony tracts; 
the Boraginea, so abundant throughout Tibet in early 
spring, had already quite dried up and disappeared. 
In the meadows tall species of Thalictmn, Silene, and 
Heradeum, were coming into flower, and in swamps 
Veronica Beccabunga and Anagallie, Limosella, and a 
yellow Pedicularie, were the most abundant plants. 

At Le I had the pleasure of meeting Captain Strachey, 
who had spent the winter there, and had returned shortly 
before my arrival, from an exploring journey to the east¬ 
ward. After a week’s stay I set out for Nubra on the 
19th of July, crossing the lofty chain separating the two 
rivers by the pass directly north of Le, which, during 
the summer months, presents no difficulty, and is there¬ 
fore preferred as being the most duect. The pass is dis¬ 
tinctly visible from the town of Le, to which it appears 
very close, though the distance is at least ten or twelve 
miles. I did not attempt to cross it the first day, but 
encamped as far up on the southern face as I conveniently 
could, so as to reach the top early in the morning. At 
starting, the road lay for about three miles through an 
open valley, partly cultivated, and with a good ded of 
swampy ground. Higher up, the valley contracted into 
a barren ravine, with a narrow strip of green along the 
marpn of the stream. About half-way, the road left the 
bottom of the vaUey, and for the remainder of the march 
1 proceeded along the bare side of the mountain, ascend¬ 
ing very rapidly. There was a striking change in the 
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vegetation as the height increased. On the lower slopes 
deer and Statice yfete abundant, with several Astragali; 
on the latter part of the ascent many alpine plants were 
observed, belonging to the genera Corydalts, Elsholtzia, 
PotentUla, and Draba. A very small violet was ex¬ 
tremely plentiful in the crevices of the rocks, and among 
stones, after I had reached 15,000 feet. I encamped at 
about 15,700 feet, on a level piece of ground, a few 
hundred feet above the bottom of the valley. 

On the 20th I crossed the pass, starting about sunrise. 
The morning was intensely frosty, and the stones and 
vegetation near the water were encrusted with ice. The 
path lay close to the stream, ascending somewhat rapidly 
among the green turf which grew along its margin, in 
which I found many little alpine plants, among which, a 
large-flowered Aster and a small poppy with still unex¬ 
panded flowers were the most conspicuous. The last 
part of the ascent was extremely steep, among immense 
angular granite boulders, with here and there a little 
snow in the crevices. Here a most elegant sweet-scented 
species of Primula was common, so firmly fixed in the 
frozen mud, that I could with difficulty prociue a speci¬ 
men. Except in very small patches, then; was no snow 
till within two hundred yards of the toj) of the ascent, 
for which distance it w'as continuous, but very soft, mid 
evidently melting rapidly. The crest of the pass was 
a narrow ridge of large spheres of granite, seemingly 
quite detached from one another, but which had pro¬ 
bably been formed on the spot they now occupied by 
the peculiar decay characteristic of that rock. 

The continuation of the ridge on both sides was for 
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some distance very little more elevated than the pass 
itself, the height of which was 17,700 feet. To the 
south, the view was very extensive, embracing a great 
extent of snowy mountains, with numerous lofty peaks, 
as well as a part of the Indus valley, and the town 
of Le, immediately below; to the north it was much 
more limited, as hills close at hand completely ex¬ 
cluded all distant view, except directly in front, where 
one snowy peak could be seen a long way off, evidently 
beyond the Shayuk. 

On the north side of the pass snow commenced at 
the very top, and continued for at least 1200 feet of 
perpendiciilar height. The descent for this distance was 
extremely steep, over a snow-bed, which appeared to 
cover an incipient glacier. About 1200 feet below the 
top I came to a small oval-shaped lake, completely 
frozen over; a little higher up I had passed a small 
bare piece of rock projecting through the snow, and 
perhaps thirty feet long, on which the beautiful blue- 
flowered Nepeta imdtihrncieata, Bcnth., had already put 
forth its flowers. Beyond the frozen lake the descent 
became at once much more gentle, and was partially free 
of snow. The path lay over a vast accumulation of 
angular stones, wliich appeared to have fallen from the 
rocks above. Many parts of the valley were swampy, 
evidently from recently melted snow, and in such places 
the PTiviulut noticed on the ascent, occurred in great 
abundance, its scapes rising to the height of six to eight 
inches, and bearing large globes of deep rose-coloured 
flowers. Among the loose stones Nepeta multibracteata 
was common. About three miles from the top I 
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pnssctl the end of nn exceedingly welUmarlted moraine, 
whicli must have Injen deposited by a glacier at a 
time when, from increased cold, these masses of ice 
stretched down much further than they do at present. 
The remainder of the deswnt was again more abrupt, 
but very hare, stony, and uninteresting. A single ‘tree 
of Juniperm en'vvha grew in one of the ravines, and 
below 14,000 feet a species of l)erberry, with very small 
loaves, was common on dry stony ground. 1 encamped 
at the small village of Kardong, at 13,500 feet. The 
cultivation round this village was on a level plain with¬ 
out any terracing. 

On the 21st 1 proceeded to Karsar, a village on the 
bank of the Shayuk river, distant alwut nine miles. A 
few himdrcd feet above the village of Kardong the allu¬ 
vial boidder clay had begun to occur in the valley, and 
aroimd the village, which occupied the end of a lateral 
ravine, it was already very tliick. From Kardong to the 
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Shayuk this alluvium continued in great quantity, form¬ 
ing elevated platforms, sloping very gently from the 
mountains, and faced by steep, often quite perpendicular 
chffs. Wlierc lateral ravines joined the main valley tlie 
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alluvium was deeply excavated by the little streams 
which traversed them, and the road descended abruptly 
by steep and curiously winding paths down the cliffs of 
day, and among piles of boulders, to re-ascend to the 
platform beyond the stream. Such a ravine, of great 
depth, occurred just below Kardong. After crossing it 
the road lay over the surface of the clay platform, which 
was nearly level, and consequently at an increasing 
height above the bottom of the Kardong valley, which 
rapidly diminished in elevation. This platfonn was ex¬ 
tremely barren, and quite devoid of water. Here and 
there isolated rocky masses rose up through the alluvium. 
The rock was peculiar, being very hard, and, as it were, 
porphyritic, with a black, basaltic-looking matrix, quite 
homogeneous, in which numerous white specks were 
diffused. In hand specimens and boulders, and even 
on a near view of the hills, tliis rock appeared quite an 
igneous rock, but when an extensive section was ex¬ 
posed, it coidd be seen to be distinctly stratified. 

When within a short distance of the Shayiik valley, 
though still high above it, the road turned to the left, and, 
leaving the alluvial platform, proceeded among mgged 
rocky hills, in a direction parallel to that river, at the 
same time descending somewhat rapidly to a platform of 
modem lacustrine clay and conglomerate, which filled up 
the whole of a deep recess in the mountains facing the 
Shayuk, to a thickness of at least 1000 feet. The vil¬ 
lage of Karsar, at which I encamped, lies in a deep ra¬ 
vine, excavated out of the clay formation by a consider¬ 
able stream, on both sides of which, for nearly a mile, 
there is a belt of cultivation, very narrow where the 
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stream issues from the mountains, but gradually widen¬ 
ing ns it descends. Owing to the sheltered situation, 
from tile great height of the cliffs of clay on both sides, 
the crops were exceedingly luxuriant, and fimit-trees 
were plentiful, principally apples and apricots. Some 
very fine walnut-trees also occurred. 

From the same cause the herbaceous vegetation was 
pnrticularly rich, and I met with many species which 
were new to me. The banks of the stream, from the 
point where it issued from among the moimtains, were 
everywhere bordered by large bushes of Myricaria ele- 
ynm, now adorned with masses of sweet-scented rose- 
coloured flowers. In the lower part of the village-lands 
there were shady plantations of poplar and willow, 
which seemed to be occasionally irrigated, in order that 
they might produce a rich natural pasture. In these 
groves Euphrasia officinalis, species of Gentiana, Ranun- 
eitlus, PotentiUa, and Carum grew most luxuriantly; a 
tall but very small-flowered Pedicularis was also very 
common. No less than three species of Orchidea oc¬ 
curred, a family which more than any other dislikes dry¬ 
ness : these were Orchis latifblia, an Epipactis, and an 
Herminium. Many of the weeds of the cultivated fields 
were also new and interesting: a Hypecouw, an Elsholttia, 
and some species of Polygonsm were those I particulariy 
noted. 

The lacustrine formation of Karsar consists mostiy of 
very pure white clay, horizontally stratified; but at the 
lower end of the ravine, where it is about to expand into 
the open plain of the Shayuk, a tolerably solid but still 
very friable sandstone, the strata of which were alio 
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quite horizontal, occurred under the clay. I saw no 
fossils, but when the clay is examined with care, they 
will probably be occasionally detected. At all events, 
as this clay formation is at least a thousand feet thinV, 
if we take into consideration the open nature of the 
whole valley of Nubra, there can be no doubt that it 
must have been deposited from the same waters with the 
very similar clay which I found at Tertse, in lower Nubra, 
in October, 1847, and that it is therefore lacustrine. If 
this be admitted, it seems impossible to escape from the 
conclusion, that the deposits in the Kordong valley, (of 
which I have given an imaginary section in page 398,) 
though different in appearance, belong to the same lake. 
Now, these attain an elevation of 13,500 feet and up¬ 
wards, as they commence above Kardong; the level 
of the surface of the Nubra lake can therefore hardly 
have been less than 14,000 feet; so that it must have 
extended up the Tanktse valley, almost as far as the low 
pass by which that district is separated from the Pan¬ 
gong lake. 

From Karsar, I marched on the 25th of July, down 
the valley of the Shayuk, to Diskit, 'fhe earlier part of 
the road, after ascending abruptly out of the Karsar 
ravine, lay over the clay platform, which was perfectly 
flat; but after about four miles, it descended nearly 
to the level of the river, whose wide gravelly plain 
now extended on the south side to the very foot of 
the mountains, the lacustrine bods having been en¬ 
tirely removed. The plain was traversed by severe, 
small streamlets, apparently derived in a great measure 
from the river, the water of which seemed to sink among 
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the gravel and sand of its bed, and to spring up again 
at a distance from the main channel. One of these 
streams ran at the extreme edge of the plain, close imder 
the cliffs, which here rose almost precipitously to a great 
height. Its banks were veiy saline, and in the neigh> 
bourhood of Diskit a great part of the plain was en¬ 
crusted with soda. 

The cultivated lands of the village, which is of con¬ 
siderable size, lie on a sloping bank, rising rather steeply 
out of the plain. Many apricot-trees grow among the 
houses, some of which were large enough to afford a 
shade under which a tent could be pitched. The 
vegetation was in general the same as at Karsar, but 
a white-flowered Allium was new, as well as a species 
of Chlom, which was abundant in the pastures. A 
very small Cyperus, which grew in the water-courses, 
appeared to be a dwarf state of a species common in 
the plains of India, and, with the C/ihris, which is a 
tropical grass, was interesting as an indication of the 
considerable heat of the summer climate in the valley 
of the Shayuk, notwithstanding its great elevation. 

The vUiage of Diskit is almost exactly opposite the 
place where the Nubra river joins the Shayuk from tlic 
northward. In October, 1847, I htul crossed the Sha- 
yuk five or six miles above Knrsar, and descended along 
its right bank, but during tlui hot months this route is 
not practicable, as there are no bridges, and the river is 
too deep to be forded anywhere except just at its jimc- 
tion with that of Nubra, where the wide gravelly plain 
of the Shayuk expands to its groatest diameter, and the 
river is divided into numerous branches. 
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The greater part of the 26th of July was occupied by 
the passage of the Shayuk, which was both tedious and 
difficult, the river being now nearly at its greatest height. 
The first branch was nearly two miles from Diskit, the 
intervening gravelly plain being partly swampy, with a 
few bushes of Ilippophaii, Tmmrix, and Myricaria. 
There were four large branches to be crossed, besides 
several of smaller size. Nearly a mile of sand separated 
the last large branch from the remainder, and the ford 
was a most intricate one, each branch being crossed 
obliquely and at a different point from the adjacent 
ones. The united breadth of all the streams could not, 

I think, have been less than half a mile. The velocity 
of the water was so great, that though the depth no¬ 
where, I think, exceeded three and a half feet, and was 
more usually about two and a half, people on foot ap¬ 
peared to have the utmost difficulty in retaining their 
footing, and the loaded men had to be supported by one 
or two without loads on each side. In the more diffi¬ 
cult parts, two men placed themselves on each side of 
my horse’s head, to guide him in the proper road, and 
two more at each stirrup to give him support in case of 
need. When in the centre of the current, where, from 
the necessity of keeping my eye on the horse’s motions, 
I had to look at the water, I found it impossible to avoid 
a feeling of giddiness, and an impression that horse and 
rider were being hurried upwards with.extreme velocity 
in a direction contrary to the stream. These very rapi 
portions, however, were never more than ten or twenty 
yards broad; the remainder was more moderate and 
shallower. 
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After safely effecting the passage with all my party 
and baggage, I proceeded about a mile over loose sand, 
and encamped at the village of Lyakjung, situated at the 
border of the low plain of the river, at the point of union 
of the two valleys. The Shayuk valley is visible &om 
this place as tar as the large village of Hundar, about 
ten miles, the river running throughout that distance 
through a wide gravelly plain, but with high rocky moun¬ 
tains on both sides. 

From the 27th of July till the 9th of August, I re- 
luained in the valley of Nubra, the necessary prepara¬ 
tions for my further journey, which was to be entirely 
through an uninhabited coimtry, requiring considerable 
time. During this interval, I moved from place to 
place in the valley, which is well inhabited and rather 
pretty. The river is in the hot months veiy large and 
rapid, and has its origin, no doubt, in the great snowy 
mountains to the north. I crossed it twice a little above 
the town of Chirasa, and found its current quite as 
strong as that of the Shayuk, and in many places as 
deep, but its breadth was considerably less. In one of 
the channels, a lad, carrying a light bundle, was carried 
away by the stream, and rolled over repeatedly in the 
water, after being separated from his load, before he was 
picked up by a number of men who hastened to his 
assistance. The difficulty of crossing was much in¬ 
creased by numerous quicksands, which made it neces¬ 
sary to proceed by a tortuous path, and which were 
evidently very liable to shift, as the guides proceeded 
very cautiously, and more than once abandoned a ford 
oil finding the footing insecure. 
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The general appearance of the valley of Nubra is very 
agreeable, and superior to that of any other part of Tibet 
at the same elevation. The villages are well wooded, with 
orchards of apricot-trees, and with poplars and willows, 
which are either planted in rows, or scattered irregularly 
in meadows on the skirts of the cultivated lands: the 
willows, when not pollarded, attain a large size, and afford 
an ample shade. The fields are carefully enclosed with 
walls, or hedges of Hippophae, or with a fence of the 
dead branches of that plant. Green and shady lanes, 
bordered by high Hippophae hedges, full of Clmniu and 
rose-bushes, lead through the village lands. The crops 
are chiefly wheat and barley, with a few fields of mfllet 
(Panicum miliaceum), buckwheat, and roi)e. There is 
also much pasture, particularly along the little streams, 
and in fields near the river, which are often swampy. 

The beauty of the cultivated tracts is much enhanced 
by the utter sterility of the drier parts of the plain, which 
are either gravelly or stony, and utterly barren, except 
that occasionally from some peculiarity of soil or posi¬ 
tion there is a considerable extent of clayey soil not 
low enough to be swampy, but not remote from water, 
covered with short turf much encrusted with soda. These 
grassy plains are more common in the upper part of the 
district, and are perhaps connected with springs contain¬ 
ing carbonate of soda in solution*. 

Except from the more advanced period of the season, 

* This view lias been suggested to me by Dr. R. D. Thomson, who 
has paid much attention to the chemical contents of springs, and is at 
present engaged in examining the saline matters which 1 brought with 
me from Tibet. 
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the flora of Nubra differed but little from that of Le. 
Species of Artewma, Labiates, and Chenopodiaceee, were 
now in full flower on the more desert and stony tracts, 
in which a shrubby Lycium (which is not found on the 
Indus) was also common. Chenopodiacets had become 
extremely plentiful, and belonged to many different 
genera: shrubby species of Eurotia and Caroxylm were 
common, but the greater number were herbaceous, and 
belonged to the genera Cimiopodim, Ambrina, Salsola, 
Ec/iinopgilon, and Corispermum. A species of thistle 
grew on barren soil, particularly where the ground was 
saline; on the salt soil, GIuikb, a little Crucifera, and a 
Polygonum were the most abundant plants. Mulgediwm 
Tatarieum, a Galium (very like G.Aparine), and a seandent 
species of Fincetomeum, were frequent in hedges; and 
sjiecies of Mentha, Erodium, Epilobium, Lepidium, and 
Matthiola, all common plants at Le, being now in full 
flower, attracted notice more than at on earlier period. 
A very toll species of grass {MelieaT) in large and elegant 
tnfts, often six feet high, was one of the most ornamental 
plants in the valley; u'hile ns uncommon forms I may 
enumerate a juickly Sophora, Orobanche, Parietaria, and 
in ponds a little Utricutaria, closely resembling a Euro¬ 
pean sjieeics. 

A small-leaved elm, which is common near Tagar, is 
apjMircntly wild,—at least it is not acknowledged by the 
inhabitants as a cultivated tree. I have not obsraved 
this tree elsewhere in 'Hbet, but Mr. Vigne mentions 
that he met with an elm in the mountains between Shigar 
and Khapalu. It apitears to be the same widi a species 
common in the forests of the lower valleys of Kashmir. 
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About a mile from the large village of Pauamik are 
the hot springs formerly visited by Moorcroft. They are 
two in number, and spring from the rocky mountain¬ 
side, about a hundred yards from the edge of the plain. 
The temperature of the water in the spring which I tried 
was 170'5°. It was faintly sulphurous both in taste 
and smell, but not perceptibly saline, and deposited a 
thick calcareous incrustation on everything within its 
reach. 

To the south of Panamik the rocks of Nubra are 
chiefly black slate, but transported blocks of granite are 
everywhere common, and at that village the latter rock 
descends to the level of the river, and continues to form 
the whole mass of the mountains on the left side of the 
valley as far as I continued along it. On the right side 
there were indications of stratification on the steep sides 
of the mountains, and, from the colour, the rock there 
appeared to be partly granite and partly metamoqdiic 
slate. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Start for Karakoram—Steep ascent out of Nubra valley—^Meet a party 
of Merchants from Yarkand—View from summit of pass—Bapid tor¬ 
rent—Large glacier—Steep moraines—Alpine vegetation—Nume¬ 
rous glaciers—Lakes—Glacier on crest of Sassar pass—Saisar— 
Cross Shayuk river—Murgai—Limestone rocks—Ascend Murgai 
Valley to 16,800 feet—Singular limestone formation—Open plain 
above 17,000 feet—Eecross Shayuk river—Karakoram pass—Ee- 
turn to Sassar—Glaciers of Sassar—Beturo to Le—Start for Kash¬ 
mir—Lamayura—Phatu pass—Kanji river—Namika pass—Molhil 
Pasbkynm—Kargil—Dras—Zoji pass—Kashmir—Iiabore—Com¬ 
pletion of journey. 


Having at last completed the preparations necessaiy for 
a journey of twenty days tluxtugh uninhabited regions, I 
started on the 9th of August from the village of Tdesha. 
My first day’s journey lay up the Nubra valley, which 
continued wide, though the alluvial platforms were desti¬ 
tute of cultivation, and quite barren. In several places 
(always opposite to ravines) they were covered with enor¬ 
mous boulders, which had all the appearance of having 
been brought to the position they occupied by glaciers. 
Two small villages were seen, both on the west bank of 
the river. Four miles from Taksha I crossed, by a good 
wooden bridge, a large stream which descended from the 
mountains on my right hand through an exceedingly 
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rocky gorge. After seven miles and a half, I found that 
I had reached the point at which the road followed by 
the merchants in travelling ftom Le to Yadcand leaves 
the valley of Nubra. It was too late in the day to attempt 
the ascent of the ridge to the right; I therefore encamped 
in a grove of willows, which formed a belt along the mar¬ 
gin of a stream whose bed was now quite dry, its scanty 
gupply of water having been diverted into an artificial 
channel for the irrigation of a couple of fields of in¬ 
different barley not far off. 

In the valley of Nubra, beyond this encamping ground, 
which is known by the name of Changlung, there are, I 
believe, only three small villages, the most distant of which 
appeared to be not more than five or six miles off. In 
the direction of the valley, which was still north-north-west, 
very lofty mountains were visible at no great distance, 
all with snowy tops, and generally with heavy snow-beds 
and glaciers in their hollows; and according to the state¬ 
ment of my guides, the river at the distance of less than 
two days’ journey issues fix»m beneath a glacier, by which 
all passage is stopped*. 

On the 10th of August I started at daybreak, im¬ 
mediately commencing the ascent of the mountain range 
which enclosed the valley on the east. The mountain was 
exceedingly steep, indeed almost precipitous, and the road 
proceeded in a zigzag direction over bare granite rock, 
with scarce a vestige of vegetation. During the ascent 
I had a good view of the valley, and of the mountain 

• Twomontht later, Captain Straohey ascended the Nubra va% 
tin stopped by this glacier, which appears to be on a stUl more gigantic 
scale than those of the Shayuk to the eastward. 
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range which bounded it on the south-west; large patches 
of snow lay on its peaks, and here and there I saw a 
small glacier in its ravines. The upper part of the val¬ 
leys by which these mountains were furrowed had a very 
moderate slope, but from about 14,000 feet down to the 
bottom they were extremely abrupt. 

After about 3500 feet of extremely laborious climbing, 
1 arrived at a small level plain, perhaps two hundred 
yards long and forty or fifty wide, evidently much fin- 
quented as a resting-place by travellers, a small pool of 
water being the inducement. 1 here met a party of mer¬ 
chants on their way from Yarkand to Le. Their goods 
were conveyed by ponies, apparently much exhausted 
by their long journey through desert country. 1 had 
noticed, on the way up the mountain, that the rood was 
lined by numerous skeletons and scattered bones of 
horses; I had also seen one or two of the same animris 
recently dead, and the appearance of these loaded ponies 
enabled me to understand the cause of the great mor¬ 
tality. Many of the unfortunate animals appeared 
scarcely to have strength to accomplish the few miles 
of descent which still intervened between them and 
plenty of food. The main reliance of the merchants for 
the support of their horses is on corn carried with them, 
to which there must be a limit, otherwise they would 
carry nothing but their own food. 

From this halting-place the remainder of the ascent 
was less abrupt, though still steep and extremely stony. 
There was, however, a little more vegetation than on the 
lower part, where the barren rocks, except at the very 
base, jiroduccd scarcely aiiytliing but Eijkedra, a dwarf 
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species of Bhamnut, and tofts of the hardy Statice. 
Higher up, several species of Attra^alus and Artemisia 
were plentiful, with Litftogtemum euckromon, Lracoce- 
pludum heterophyllum, and several Chenopodiacea and 
grasses. The top of the ridge had an elevation of 
15,300 feet,'but from its extreme aridity and rockiness, 
and its consequent elevated temperature, no alpine plants 
occurred. On reaching the top I was able to see some¬ 
thing of the road before me, regarding which I had 
previously had little information, except in accounts of its 
extreme difficulty. These I had been inclined to con¬ 
sider exaggerated, but the prospect before me was un¬ 
doubtedly fer from tempting. Immediately below lay a 
narrow stony valley, to which, from the spot on which I 
stood, the descent was almost perpendicular. Opposite 
to me there was a range of mountains higher than that 
on which I stood, with here and there a patch of snow. 
The valley below me was partly occupied by a mass of 
loose alluvial conglomerate, through which the stream 
had excavated a deep ravine; its dmection was south-south¬ 
west, and there could be no doubt that the stream which I 
had crossed the day before, about half-way, was that which 
drauied the valley upon which I now looked down. On 
tlic top of the alluvial platform, on the opposite side, 
there was a narrow strip of green, indicating a small 
patch of cultivation, without, however, any habitation, 
the crop being apparently left to its fate till ready for the 
reaper. In every other direction, stones and snow were 
alone visible. 

I descended obliquely into the valley, so as to reach it 
about a mile and n Irnlf higher up than the spot from 
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which it was first visible. The descent was very labo¬ 
rious, a great part of it being covered with loose gravel 
or coarw sand, produced by the disintegration of the 
granite rocks. There was rather more vegetation than 
on the opposite face, and I collected a number of plants 
which I had not recently met with; a Nepeta, Scrcphu- 
laria, deer, and Heradeum.^A. two shrubby PotentiUee, 
were the commonest species. One of the species of 
PotentXUa (i*. diecdor of Jacquemont) was remarkable 
for exciting violent sneezing when touched or shaken; 
this curious property seemed to be owing to a very fine 
dust which covered the under surface of the leaves. 

After reaching the surface of the alluvial platform 
overhanging the stream, about half a mile of gentle 
ascent among large stones brought me, after a journey 
of ten miles, to my encamping groimd. This was a level 
spot, close to a lateral torrent, which had its source in 
a snow-bed in the mountainB on the left, and was rush¬ 
ing in a most impetuous milk-white torrent over immense 
boulders, to unite itself to the main stream. The eleva¬ 
tion of my camp was about 14,000 feet. 

On the morning of &e lltb, at starting, I raoesed the 
torrent close to camp. Although miich less consideisble 
than it had been the previous afternoon, still, from its 
great rapidity and the number of boulders in its bed, 
the crossing was not accomplished without difficulty by 
the laden animals, who carried the greater part of my 
baggage. I crossed it mysdf by leaping firom boulder 
to boulder, which would have been quite impossible in 
tile afternoon of the previous day, when it was swollen by 
the action of the sun uikiu the snow. The road lay up 
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the valley parallel to the river, among a most extraordi- 
naiy accumulation of granite boulders of all sizes, from 
one to ten feet in diameter, piled upon one another in 
vast heaps, and evidently transported by a former glacier. 
After about half a mile, I crossed the river by a wooden 
bridge of two or three beams, which must have been 
brought from Nubra for the purpose, as no timber of any 
sort grows in the valley. The stream was very rapid 
and muddy. A mile further, a torrent descending from 
the mountmns on the right was crossed, and soon after I 
got upon the bank of the main stream, now more tran¬ 
quil and fordable. The road for the remainder of the 
march lay along its left bank, over boulders and gravel, 
ascending now and then a httle way on steep sloping 
banks, entirely composed of transported materials. I 
encamped on a level, somewhat grassy spot of ground, 
which was evidently commonly used as a halting-place, 
having travelled only four and a half miles, an unneces¬ 
sarily short day’s work. I had throughout my journey 
had considerable difficulty in fixing the marches at proper 
lengths, the inhabitants having no measure of distance 
but the day’s journey. In the present instance, my tent 
was pitched, and most of the party had commenced to 
cook, or were dispersed to collect fuel, long before my 
arrival, so that I was obliged to rest content for the day. 

The course travelled during the day had been north- 
north-east, but I had evidently arrived nearly as far as was 
practicable in that direction, for about half a mile in front 
was the bluff end of a very large glacier, filling up the 
continuation of the valley. This glacier, which was nearly 
half a mile wide, was covered ahuost entirely with stones 
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and earth, very little of its surface being visible, and the 
dirty black colour of its terminating cliff showing how 
much soil had been mixed up with it in its progress. 
The elevation of my tent was about 14,500 feet, and the 
termination of the glacier may have been 250 feet higher. 
All around the mountains were very lofty, their tops 
covered with snow, wliich nowhere came within 2000 
feet at least of the valley, even on northern exposures. 
Granite was everywhere the prevailing rock, but on the 
higher mountain slopes, whieh were often precipitous, 
it was much intermixed with a dark rock, probably clay- 
slate. 

During the day I had scarcely seen any vegetation, 
except when close to the edge of the stream. Among 
the boulders and on the bare stony ground there was 
frequently not a vestige of herbage. Near one of 
the ravines I found the white shrubby PotentiUa, along 
with an exceedingly pretty prostrate plant, with br^ht 
rose-coloured flowers, belonging to the order of Compo- 
git<B: it was a species of the genus AUardia, described 
by M. Decaisne from the collections of Jacquemont, by 
whom it was found in Piti. One of the very few alpine 
plants which I saw during the day was a little gentian, 
common among the turf close to my tent. Bound camp 
a species of nettle was plentiful, seemingly, like others 
of the genus, attracted by the nitrogenous nature of the 
soil of an encamping ground much frequented by shep¬ 
herds with their flocks. The sting of tl^ nettle, though 
rather faint, was quite perceptible. It was deddedly an 
alpine plant, which is rather uncommon, not only in the 
genus, but the order to which it belongs. 
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The journey of the 12th of August commenced by a 
steep ascent into n lateral valley descending from the 
eastward. The hill-side up which I climbed (apparently 
the bluff termination of an ancient moraine) was very 
stony and dry. When a sufficient elevation above my 
encampment had been gained, I obtained a commanding 
view of the glacier which occupied the continuation of 
the main valley. It was nearly straight, and, as I believe, 
at least five or six miles long; distances, however, are so 
difficult to estimate on snow, that this must be regarded 
as a mere guess. The inclination of its surface was con¬ 
siderable ; but, while the distance remained doubtful, no 
just estimate of the height of the ridge from which it 
de-scended could be made. On each side, two or tliree 
lateral glaciers, descending from the mountains by which 
it was enclosed, contributed to increase its size, all loaded 
with heaps of stones, which had at the lower end of the 
central glacier so accumulated as completely to cover its 
whole smface. 

After 800 or 1000 feet of ascent I found that I had 
attained the level of the lateral valley, along which the 
road ran, and that the remainder of the way was mueh 
more gentle, but exceedingly fatiguing, from its excessive 
roughness, and from the gi'cnt elevation, which made the 
slightest exertion difficult. On both sides were high 
ranges of mountains, which had much snow on their 
summits, and in one or two ravines there was a small 
snow-bed or incipient glacier, but the distance from the 
crest of the ridge not being great, no glacier of any 
lengtli was formed. On the left hand, the mountains 
were stec})er and higher than those on the right, and 
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several bulky glaciers on very steep slopes occupied their 
ravines. None of these entered the valley along which 
my road lay, but their moraines often projected to its 
very centre, forming immense piles of angular fragments 
of rocks, which att^ed, in more than one place, a height 
of several hundred feet, and indicated that the glaciers 
had at some former period advanced much frirther than 
they now do. The main valley was itself everywhere 
covered with boulders; in some places large blocks, ten 
to twenty feet in diameter, were arranged at moderate 
distances from one another, but more frequently the 
fragments were all small. 

After the first steep ascent, the slope of the valley was 
uniformly gentle, except when a steep-sided moraine had 
to be passed. Latterly a few small patches of snow oc¬ 
curred in the valley. I encamped at 16,600 feet, on a 
level grassy spot of ground close to a small circular plain 
resembling the bed of a lake, and still partially coveted 
with snow. The snow level on the mountains to the 
south had approached within less than one hundred feet 
of the level of the plain. Though the distance travelled 
during the day was only six miles, I felt a good detd 
fatigued, and suffered much from headache, caused by 
the rarefaction of the air. 

From the great quantity of snow on the mountains 
all around, there had been throughout the day an abun¬ 
dance of moisture, and vegetation was in consequence 
much more plentiful than usual. The plants were all 
alpine, and being mostly diminutive, had to be sought 
in the crevices of rocks, and among the stones which 
evOTywhere abounded. The banks of the stream were 
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frequently gnasy, and there wae a great deal of marshy 
ground. Most of the plants obtained were in full flower, 
and the colours were in general very bright, and siiffi- 
ciently varied. By fur the greater part belonged to the 
same genera which prevail on European mountains, sueh 
as Draba, Saanfraffa, Sibbaldia, Potentilla, Ranunculus, 
Papaver, Pedicdaris, Cerastium, Leontopodium, and 8aus^ 
surea. The most remarkable forms were three species of 
AUardia, several Astragali, a one-flowered Lychnis, Del¬ 
phinium Brunonianum, and a Liyularia. The alpine net¬ 
tle was common on many parts of the road, chiefly near 
places frequented by the shepherds as halting-places. 

Next day at starting I proceeded along the edge of the 
small plain close to which I had been encamped. On the 
right hand was an ancient moraine, which prevented me 
from seeing the road in advance. At the upper end of 
the plain I found a smaQ streamlet running parallel to the 
moraine; and about a mile from camp I reached the end 
of a small glacier, from which the streamlet had its origin. 
Crossing the latter, which was still partially frozen, I 
ascended in a deep hollow between the left side of the 
glacier and the moraine. The icy mass had not yet begun 
to thaw, the temperature being still below freezing. After 
half a mile I ascended on the surface of the ice, and as soon 
as I did so, was enabled to see that the glacier had its 
origin in a ravine on the south, and entered the main val¬ 
ley almost opposite to me. The great body of the ice 
took a westerly direction, forming the glacier along which 
I had been travelling; but a portion formed a clifl’ to the 
eastward, which dipped abruptly into a small, apparently 
deep lake. At the distance of perhaps five hundrisl 
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yards there was another glacier, which descended from a 
valley in the northern range of mountains, and, like the 
one on which I stood, presented a perpendicular wall to 
the little lake. Eight and left of the lake were enormous 
piles of boulders, occupying the interval between its 
margin and the mountains, or rather filling up a portion 
of the space which it would otherwise have occupied. 
Into this very singular hollow I descended, on a steep 
icy slope, and passing along the northern margin of the 
lake, ascended on the glacier beyond; as before, between 
the ice and moraine. 

On reaching the surface of the second glacier, I found 
that a similar but smaller depression lay beyond it to 
the east, in which also there was a small lake, with 
another mass of ice beyond it. This third glacier also 
came from the north, and was a much more formidable 
mass than those which had already been crossed. It 
was very steep, and was covered with snow, which was 
beginning to thaw more than was convenient. When at 
the highest part, I found that though apparently nearly 
level, it sloped downwards sensibly, though very slightly 
for nearly half a mile, in an easterly direction. It was 
evident that I had now reached the highest part of the 
ascent, and that the crest of the pass was covered by this 
glacier. I did not make any observation to determine its 
altitude, but the ascent from camp was very moderate, 
not, I think,, exceeding a thousand feet. Assuming this 
estimate to be correct, the height of the pass would be 
about 17,600 feet, which I believe will prove not far from 
the truth. 

On so icy an ascent vegetation could not be expecteil 
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to be plentiful; still, even in the depressions between 
the glaciers, the crevices among the boulders produced 
a few plants, mostly the same as those observed the day 
before, but three species of Saussurea were the most 
common of all. Before arriving at the first glacier, the 
beautiful Primula collected on the pass above Le was 
met with in great abundance. 

For about half a mile, as I have said, the slope of the 
glacier was just perceptible; beyond that distance the 
descent was abrupt. On reaching the end of the level 
portion, I obtained an excellent view to the eastward, in 
which direction a wide valley was seen at a distance of 
several miles. Through this valley, from left to right, 
ran a considerable river, which proved to be the Sha- 
yuk. Beyond the river, rocky mountains were seen, 
apparently nearly as high as those near at hand, and 
perfectly barren. In descending from the pass, I soon 
left the surface of the ice, which, as soon as the slope 
became abrupt, was too rugged to be walked over. I 
then got upon the moraine; about half-way down, the 
glacier, which had latterly been almost entirely covered 
with debris, came to an end, but a moraine continued 
a long way down, and the remainder of the descent 
was very stony. I encamped at about 16,400 feet on 
a dry gravelly plain, close to the broad valley of the 
Shayuk, but at least 500 feet above it. To the right, 
in a very deep ravine, was a small stream, on the banks 
of which were patches of snow. The name of the 
ground on which I encamped, which is a usual halting- 
place, was Sassar, and the Turki merchants call the pass 
also by the same name. 


2 B 2 
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From SaBBar not more than three or four milea of the 
upward course of the river were visible, but within that 
distance three glaciers were in sight. Two of these 
stopped short of the valley, while the third, which was 
at the most distant point visible, appeared to descend to 
the river. An enormous precipice, which must have 
been at .’east 3000 feet in height, rose on the opposite 
side of the valley beyond the glaciers. Downward the 
valley of the Shayuk was seen for nearly ten miles, as a 
wide gravelly plain, with high rugged mountains on both 
sides. 

On the rooming after my arrival at Sassar, it was 
snowing slightly at daybreak, and continued to do so 
till near noon. The snow melted almost immediately 
on the level ground, but on the mountain-sides it lay all 
day, dowm as low as the level of my tent. Tlic after¬ 
noon was dull and stormy, but no more snow fell. This 
unfavourable w'eathcr was of less consequence, because 
I had determined to halt in order to make fresh arrange¬ 
ments for my baggage, being advised not to take any 
cattle beyond Sassar, the roads in advance being very 
bad. I afterwards found that they were gravelly, which 
is more injurious than even rock to the unprotected feet 
of the Tibetan bullock. 

The gravelly sloping hills round ray encampment were 
covered with abundance of vegetation, but few of the 
species were alpine, and almost all were familiar to me. 
A species of AUtum, with purple flowers and broad strap- 
shaped leaves, was the most plentiful of all. Therm(f^ 
was frequent, in fruit; other common plants were 
species of Artmina, Cynoghmmi, Cicer, and 
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cephcdum. The only new species were a very lmnHy>n ie 
dark purple Nepeta, which grew in large tufts among 
loose shingle, and a tall Saumurea, by far the largest 
species of the genus which I had found in Tibet, but I 
believe one of those dMcribed from Jacquemont’s collec¬ 
tions. A species of Rheum occurred occasionally on dry 
stony places, but it was the same which I had found 
several times before. 

On the 15th of August I resumed my journey. The 
morning was misty, with a few flakes of snow at inter¬ 
vals, and the sky remained overcast all day, with high 
squalls of wind. My road lay across the Shayuk, but I 
found it necessary to ascend about half a mile on the 
high bank before I reached a place where it was pos¬ 
sible to descend to its gravelly plain, which was more 
than half a mile wide, and quite destitute of any kind of 
vegetation. The river was running in several channels, 
with an average depth of about a foot and a half; in one 
place only it was as much as two feet. The current ran 
with considerable rapidity. 

On the opposite side of the plain of the Shayuk, I en¬ 
tered an extremely narrow ravine, bounded by precipices 
of black slate, down which ran a small stream, which 
crossed at every turn of the ravine from one side to the 
otlier, generally close to the rocky wall, and had to be 
forded a great number of times. After a mile and a 
half, the road, suddenly quitting the ravine, turned to 
the right, and ascended by a steep pathway to a wide, 
very gently rising plain, bounded on both sides by 
snowy momitains. This plain was partly grassy, but 
mostly composed of hard dry day. In a few spots 
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where enow appeared reoent/y di Asre £ua, dh clay 
was soft and treacherous, sinking under tin feet. 
About a mile’s walk over this plain brought me to die 
highest part of it, beyond which it began to slqw to 
the eastward, at first very gently but afterwards more 
rapidly. Many large isolated boulders were observed 
on its surface. It was curious to observe that the gravel 
produced by the ^^integration of the jg|Hj|| t piy|< iriuefly, 

I suppose, by Tnow-slips in winter) lM®ea"a colour 
on the two sides of the valley, and that the line of do- 
iiiarcation followed very closely the centre of the valley. 
The northern moimtains, being granitic, produced a hard 
([uartzy gravel, while those to the south, which were 
schistose, contributed a dark-coloured gravel of sharp 
slaty fragments. On the lower part of the descent, a 
small rivulet made its appearance in the centre of the 
plain, and I encamped, after nine and a half miles, close 
to an open valley of considerable size, whose course 
seemed to be south-east. 

This encamping-ground is called by the Turki mer¬ 
chants Murgai, by the Tibetans, Murgo-Chumik j the for¬ 
mer name being probably a corruption of the latter. It 
was the last place at which I was to expect a sufficiency 
of fuel, or even, with rare exceptions, of grass for my 
horse, which, though not often used, I was unwilling to 
leave behind, lest I should by any accident be disabled 
from walking. The temperature of boiling water here 
indicated an elevation of about 15,100 feet, but as the 
weather was stormy and threatening, this was prol»bly 
several hundred feet more than the truth. A number 
of springs appeared to break out of the ground close to 
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Btf /J>em was a txmaiderable ar^^a^Jig^r- 

pasture, much greener than is usual at so great an eleva¬ 
tion, A few bushes of Myricaria elegans were the only 
shrubs, but tufts of Artemisia and Eurotia were sufS- 
ciently plentiful to produce an abundance of fuel. In 
the boggy meadow, a pretty little species of Primula 
was very abundant; the other plants observed were a 
white Pedicularis, two species of Trigloehin, and some 
Cariees and grasses. 

The morning of the 16th of August was bright and 
beautiful, the clouds having been entirely dissipated 
during the night. The wide valley near which I was 
cncamj)cd descended, as I was iuforuietl, to the Shayuk, 
which it was said to join through a rocky gorge eight or 
ten miles lower down than Sassar. Along its course 
tlic merchants arc in the habit of ascending at tlie season 
when the valley of the Shayuk is followed all the way 
from Nubra, which is only practicable in early ^ring 
and late in the autumn, at which times that river is ford¬ 
able tluoughout. It is a fortunate circumstance for the 
trade that there is thus a choice of routes, for at these 
seasons the Sassar pass must be in a great measure 
blocked up with snow. 

On my arrival at Murgai, I had observed tliat the 
mountains to the north .were very precipitous, and liad 
been puzzled to decide what direction the road might 
take. On starting, however, 1 fomrd that it lay along 
the upward course of the stream which watered the valley 
before me, and which here issued from the mountains 
through a very narrow ravine with high jirecipices on 
both sides. At first I ascended to the top of a platform 
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of conglomerate which lay at the base of the mountains. 
The ground was strewed with firagments of limestone, 
evidently derived from the mountains above j and about 
half a mile from camp I passed a calcareous sprmg 
which had deposited large quantities of tufa throughout 
the whole of the space between its source and the face 
of the precipice which overhung the river: the thick¬ 
ness of the incrustation was, in front of the cliff, from six 
to eight feet. A little fmther on, the road descended 
abruptly to the stream, and, after crossing it several times 
within a few hundred yards, ascended equally abruptly 
the steep stony slopes on its left bank, at a point where 
its coixrse, which had previously been neaily north, 
turned rather suddenly to the eastward. On emerging 
from the ravine, two small glaciers came in sight almost 
directly opposite, in branches of a narrow and very deep 
gorge, which descended from the mountains to the north 
nearly in the original direction of the ravine. The road 
ascended to the height of at least 1000 feet, and then 
proceeded along the steep elopes, alternately ascending 
and descending over very stony groimd, occasionally co¬ 
vered with loose limestone shingle. The stream was 
visible below, running through a narrow rocky fissure. 

After about a mile and a half, the road again de¬ 
scended to the river, now a little wider, with a gravelly 
channel. Here I found that there were two roods. 
One of these, for loiuled animals, ascended steeply on 
the north side, to the hiiight of nearly 1000 feet, 
and again d(«ccnded very abruptly. The other was in 
the l»cd of the stream, which was partially filled up with 
huge bl<H'ks of rock, 'fhe stream being almost diy, I 
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took the lower road, which for pedestrians was only ob¬ 
jectionable from its great roughness, and because it was 
necessary to cross the rivulet occasionally. After about 
a quarter of a mile, the ravine suddenly opened out into 
a gravelly plain nearly half .a mile in width, traversed by 
inuncrous branches of the little stream: these were now 
almost dry, owing to the cloudy weather of the last few 
days having in a great measure stopped the melting of 
the glaciers by which they were supplied. Along this 
open plain I continued for nearly live miles. In one 
place only it contracted again for a few hundred yards 
into a gorge full of huge rocky masses heaped one on an¬ 
other, by which it was apparently quite blocked up; this 
however was avoided by a slight ascent among angular 
limestone fragments. On descending into the plain 
again, 1 observed a very small patch of grassy ground 
on a bank a few feet above the level of the stream, the 
only herbage seen during the day. About a mile further 
on I encamped, after a march of nine miles, on tlie south 
side of the plain, on a dry bank elevated four or five feet 
above its gravelly bed. There was a sudden change in 
the du-cction of the valley just at my encamping-ground, 
its further course being in a direction west of north. 
The ehivation of my tent was very nearly 16,000 feet. 

High, rugged, precipitous moimtains, with snowy tops, 
rose on both sides of the road during the whole of this 
day’s jouniey. The rock throughout the day was hme- 
stonc, a few thin layers of slate excepted. It vari ■ muc 
in colour, but was generally very dark and highly crys 
line, and often contained large masses of white calweous 
siMU'. It was distinctly stratifieil. and occasionally ex- 
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hibited obscure traces of what might be fossils, but which 
were too indistinct to be relied upon. The principal mass 
of snow seen was nearly due south of my encampment, 
but this was probably owing to the northerly exposure 
of the mountains on that side. The vegetation observed 
during the day was scanty in the extreme; Uurotia, a 
Saussurea with very viscid leaves, Oxytropu chiliqphylla, 
and Biebcrskinia odora being almost the only plants on 
the stony slopes and shingle during the first half of the 
way. On the gravelly plain there was no vegetation at 
all, but on its margins a few scattered plants were occa¬ 
sionally to be found, a Pyrethrum and two or three Cru- 
cifem being the species noted. The most remarkable 
plant observed during the day was a species of Ahiue 
in dense hemispherical tufts, a foot or more in diameter. 
This plant (the moss of Moorcroft’s visit to Garu, and 
of other travellers in and on the borders of Tibet) is a 
common Tibetan plant at very great elevations, 16,000 
feet being perhaps not far from its lowest level*. 

On the 17th my road lay entirely along the gravelly 
plain in a direction always considerably to the west of 
north. The plain gradually narrowed as I advanced, 
and came to an end by contracting into a rocky ravine, 
just ns I halted for the day. The mountains on the left 
were still very lofty; one glacier was seen on that side. 
On the right the imnuitaius were lower and quite with¬ 
out siiow, but extremely rugged and rocky. The slope 

* Excellent apcciiticns of this singulur alpine plant, each tuft of 
wliieli must, I think, represent the growth of eioitnrics, may bo soon in 
the Mosinim of the Royal Oanhms at Kew, coUcelcd by Dr. Hooker 
in Eastern Tibet. 
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of the valley was scarcely perceptible, but I found at the 
cud of my day’s journey, which amounted to twelve 
miles, that I had risen above 700 feet, the height of my 
encampment being a little more than 16,700 feet. The 
day was bright and sunny, and the stream, which, in the 
morning was quite insignificant, not three feet wide and 
scarcely ankle-deep, had increased much by the after¬ 
noon, and had become of a dirty red colour. It was 
twenty feet wide, and a foot and a half deep, where I 
crossed it just before halting. The vegetation was still 
more scanty than the day before, though most of the 
plants then noted were again seen oecasionally. Small 
tufts of a little Stipa were not uncommon, constituting 
almost the only food for cattle, as patches of green grass, 
a few feet in diameter, w'ere only seen twice during the 
day. Two very small Saumtrea formed dense tufted 
masses on the surface of the ground, and a little rose- 
coloured Agtragaltu spread itself prostrate over the 
gravel; indeed, this mode of growth seemed to be cha¬ 
racteristic either of the climate or soil, as I found, though 
rarely, a species of Myricaria, with short thick wiry 
branches lying flat on the ground and spreading into 

patches a yard in diameter. 

Not far fifom the point where the direction of the val¬ 
ley changed so suddenly, the blue or greyish massive but 
brittle limestone of the higher mountains gave place to a 
rock of a very different appearance. This was also a 
limestone, perfectly white, or with a very faint yelloira 
or greyish tinge, and either quite amorphous, with a 
socclmrine texture, and often honeycombed, or compoM 
of a congeries of very minute crystals. Occasionally, 
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but rarely, rolled pebbles were seen in it. No traces of 
stratification were anywhere discoverable, in which re¬ 
spect it differed very strikingly from the limestone of the 
previous day, in which lines of stratification, much con- 
torted, were well seen in many sections exiioscd at dif¬ 
ferent heights. This remarkable limestone formed the 
rock on both sides of the gravelly plain during the 
greater part of the day’s journey. In one place only 
metamorphic slate was seen below it, dipping at a high 
angle to the north-east. The limestone was extremely 
brittle, and the cliffs terminated above in sharp pinnacles 
of the most fantastic shapes, while at the base they were 
covered with heaps of angular debris*. A coarse conglo¬ 
merate replaced the limestone during the last mile pre¬ 
vious to my encamping. 

On the 18th of August, after following for a few hun¬ 
dred yards the course of the stream through a narrow 
rocky gorge, the road turned abruptly to the right, up 
a dry stony ravine, ascending rather rapidly. The coarse 
conglomerate of the lower part of this ravine was suc¬ 
ceeded by a coarse sandstone, and that again by an inco¬ 
herent alluvial conglomerate with a clayey matrix. After 
a short distance, the ravine widened out into a narrow, 
gravelly, moderately steep valley, with low rounded hills 
on either side. By degrees, as I increased my elevation, 
superb snowy mountains came in sight to the south-west, 
and on attaining the top of the ascent an open, gravelly, 
somewhat undulating plain lay before me, while behind 
a grand snowy range was seen in perfection, toning 

* I bavc no coajoctun: to offer regarding the ago or uatuie of thu 
vviy remarkable rock. 
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apparently a continuous rliain, with a direction from 
south-east to north-we^. The snow was to the eye per- 
fectly continuous in both directions as far as the moun¬ 
tains were visible, and appeared everywhere to lie on the 
mountain-sides to three and four thousand feet below 
their tops. As I had passed through this apparent obAin 
of mountains without rising above 16,000 feet, the con¬ 
tinuity of the snowy mass was of course a deception. 
Many very lofty peaks rose above the others at intervals. 
The height of the more distant ones I could not venture 
to estimate, but I felt at the time fully convinced that a 
very high peak, just opposite to me, and distant, accord¬ 
ing to bearings taken afterwards, about ten miles (in a 
direct line) from the edge of the plain, was 6000 or 7000 
feet higher than the ground on which I stood, or at least 
24,000 feet above the level of the sea. I do not wish 
that any great degree of confidence should be placed on 
this estimate, but I think it right that I should state 
my impression at the time, formed without any wish to 
exaggerate. 

The stream along which I had ascended during the two 
last days lay in a deep ravine far below the level of the 
plain. Its source was evidently not far distant, and it 
issued no doubt from a large glacier at the head of the 
gorge, though the slight upward slope of the plain to the 
west prevented me fixim seeing its precise origin. In a 
northerly direction the plain appeared to extend for six 
or seven miles, and beyond it lay several ranges of moun¬ 
tains running from east to west, but only very moderately 
patched with snow. Eastward the plain diminished 
slightly in elevation for four or five miles, at which dis- 
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tance there was a low range of hills, and immediately at 
their foot a small stream apparently running to the north¬ 
ward. Beyond these low hills were a number of lofty 
black peaks to the northward of the great moss of snow, 
on the farther side of which the country probably dips to 
the eastward in the direction of Khoten. Every one of 
my guides positively denied the existence of any road in 
that direction; afraid, perhaps, that I might attempt to 
proceed by it; for I learned afterwards, on my return 
to Le, from a merchant of Yarkand, that there was an 
unfrequented path by which Khoten might be reached, 
if the Chinese authorities were willing to permit it to 
be used. 

My road lay across the open plain in a direction very 
little west of north. The surface of the ground was 
covered with a few boulders and many small pebbles, for 
the most part rolled, and very various in composition; 
granite, greenstones of many sorts, amygdaloid, lime¬ 
stone, and different-coloured slates, being all seen. Many 
of these were encrusted with a calcareous concretion, 
and the whole plain had the appearance of having for¬ 
merly been the bed of a lake. Skeletons and scattered 
bones of horses indicated with great exactness the road 
across this arid tract, which seemed to be almost desti¬ 
tute of either animal life or vegetation. The only living 
beings seen were a few ravens, a hoopoe, and a small 
bird somewhat like a spmrow. Tufts of the moss-like 
Alsine, referred to on the 17th, were the only vegetation, 
except in the bed of a little rivulet near the middle of 
the plain, which produced a few specimens of Sattmrea 
and Sibbalditt. This streamlet rose in a large patch of 
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snow about half a urile to the westward, and ran towards 
the east, turning afterwards nearly due north along the 
foot of a low range of hills mentioned above. Tlie eleva- 
tion of its bed, which was the lowest part of the table¬ 
land in the direction in which I crossed it, was 17,300 
feet, and the lowest part of the plain was immediately 
under the low hills to the eastward, where it probably 
was about 17,000 feet. 

There was no snow on the plain, except one patch close 
to its highest part, in which the little rivulet had its 
source, and a very few remnants on the shady side of a 
low undulating ridge, which crosses it near its northern 
border. After about five miles, having been ascending 
very gradually since leaving the banks of the stream, 1 
passed through an opening between two low gravelly 
hills, and found myself looking down upon a wide 
valley, into which I descended very gradually along a 
dry ravine. Passing a small patch of swampy, grassy 
ground, at which I left my horse with a servant till my 
return, as there was no food for him further on, I 
arrived, about two miles from the point at which the 
valley just came in sight, at a small river about thirty 
feet wide and ankle-deep, running from east to west. 
According to the information of my guides, this was the 
river which runs past Sassar,—^in fact, the Shayuk. None 
of them had Mowed its course, but they assured me 
that there was no doubt of the accuracy of their state 
ment, which indeed is confirmed by the fact (which I 
mention on the authority of Yarkand merchants) that for 
merly travellers used to ascend the Shayuk from Sassar, 
in order to reach the Karakoram (ms, instead of pur 
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Buing the circuitous route by which I travelled; but that 
about ten or twelve years ago tlie glaciers above Sassar 
descended so low as entirely to prevent any one passing 
in that direction, for which reason it became necessary 
to adopt a new road*. 

The course of the Shayuk was visible for several miles, 
running nearly due west. Beyond that distance, it dis¬ 
appeared among rocky hills. Fording the river, I as¬ 
cended a steep bank, to get upon a stony platform, over 
which I proceeded in a northerly directionj gradually 
approaching a small stream which came from the north 
to join the Shayuk. Passing a low rounded hfll to the 
right, I descended after about two miles into the ravine 
excavated by this little stream, and, crossing it, encampc<i 
under low lunestone rocks on its right bank after a march 
of twelve miles. I did not ascertain the elevation of this 
halting-ground, but, from the result of an experiment 
made at a place which appeared nearly midway (in point 
of elevation) between it and the bed of the Shayuk, 
where I got a boiling-point, indicating an elevation of 
17,000 feet, I estimate the bed of the river at 16,800 
feet, and my encamping-ground of the 18th at 17,200 
feet. The plain all round seemed destitute of vegeta¬ 
tion, so that, as on the two last days, there was a great 
scarcity of fuel, which had to be collected from a dis¬ 
tance of many miles; and consisted only of the roots 
of a small bushy Artemma or Tanaceittnt, which rose 
throe or four inches above the ground. During those 

* Tlic itinemry of Mir Izzet UUsh ahowt that at the tune of hit 
journey from Le to Yarkand the direct road np the Shayuk wna etill 
open. 
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tlircc days, I suffered very considerably from tlic effects 
of the rarefaction of the air, being never free from a 
dull headache, which was increased on the 8%htest ex¬ 
ertion. 

On the 19th of August, leaving my tent standing, I 
started to visit the Karakoram pass, the limit of my jour¬ 
ney to the northward. 'Phe country round my halting- 
place was open, except to the north, where a stream 
d(!scended through a narrow valley from a range of lulls, 
the highest part of which was apparently about 3000 
feet above me. All the rivers had formed for themselves 
depressions in the platform of gravel which was spread 
over the plain. At first I kept on the south bank of the 
river close to which I had halted, but about a mile from 
camp I crossed a large tributary which descended from 
the south-west, and soon after, turning round the rocky 
termination of a low rang<‘ of hills, entered a narrow 
valley which came from a little w’est of north-west. At 
the foot of the rocky point of the range were three very 
small huts, built against the rock as a place of shelter for 
travellers, in case of stormy or snowy weather; and bones 
of hors% were here scattered about the plain in greater 
profusion than usual. 

I ascended this valley for about six miles: its width 
varied from 209 yar<ls to abemt half a mile, gradually 
widening as I ascended. 'I'ho slope was throughout 
gentle. An accimiulation tif alluvium frequently formed 
broad and gently sloping Imnks, which were cut into 
cliffs by the river. Now md then Iwge tracts covered 
with glacial Imulders wore fmased over; and several 
small streams were crossed, ilescending from the northern 
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mountains through narrow ravines. About eight miles 
from my starting-point the road left the bank of the 
stream, and began to ascend obliquely and gradually on 
the sides of the hills. The course of the valley beyond 
where I left it continued unaltered, sloping gently up to 
a large snow-bed, which covered the side of a long 
sloping ridge four or five miles off. After a mile, I turned 
suddenly to the right, and, ascending very steeply over 
fragments of rock for four or five hundred yards, I found 
myself on the top of the Karakoram pass—a rounded 
ridge connecting two hills which rose somewhat abruptly 
to the height of perhaps 1000 feet above me. The 
height of the pass was 18,200 feet, the boiling-point of 
water being 180'8°, and the temperature of the air about 
50°. Towards the north, much to my disappointment, 
there was no distant view. On that side the descent was 
steep for about 600 yards, beyond which distance a small 
streamlet occupied the middle of a very gently sloping 
valley, which curved gradually to the left, and disap¬ 
peared behind a stony ridge at the distance of half a 
mile. The hills opposite to me were very abrupt, and 
rose a little higher than tlm pass; they were quite 
without snow, nor was there any on the pass itself, 
though large patches lay on the shoulder of the hill to 
the right. To the south, on the opposite side of the 
valley which I had ascended, the mountains, which were 
sufSdently high to axclude entirely all view of the lofty 
snowy mountain seen the tlay before, were round-topped 
and covered with snow. Vegetation was entirely want¬ 
ing on the top of the pass, but the loose shingle with 
which it was covered was unfavourable to the growtii of 
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plants, otherwise, no doubt, lichens at least would have 
been seen. Large ravens were areling about overhead, 
apparently quite unaffected by the rarity of the atmo’ 
sphere, as they seemed to fly with just as much ease as 
at the level of the sea. 

ITie great extent of the modem alluvial deposit con¬ 
cealed in a great measure the aucient rocks. At my 
encampment a ridge of very hard limestone, dipping at 
a high angle, skirted the stream. Further up the valley 
a hard slate occurred, and in another place a dark blue 
slate, containing much iron pyrites, and crumbling rapidly 
when exposed to the atmosphere. Fragments of tins 
rock were scattered over the plain in all states of decay. 
On the crest of the pass the rock in gitu was limestone, 
showing obscure traces of fossils, but too indistinct to 
be determined; the shingle, which was scattered over 
the ridge, was chiefly a brittle black clay-slate. 

On my return no plants were met with till I had 
almost reached the bank of the stream. The first species 
which occurred was a small purple-flowered Crudfera 
{Parrya extcajta of Meyer). Throughout the day the 
number of flowering plants observed was seventeen, of 
which three were grasses, three Samsurea, and two Cru- 
ci/erne; there was also one species of eaeh of the fol¬ 
lowing genera. Aster, Nepeta, Gymnandra, Sedutu, Lych¬ 
nis, Potcntilla, mul Phara ; the dense-tufted AMne, and 
a slmibby Artemisia with yellow flowers, complete the 
number. The only animals seen, besides ravens, were a 
bird about the size of a sparrow, a brigiit motnllic- 
coloured carrion-fly, and a small dusky butterfly. Ibv 
tuniiug by the same road, I arrived at my tent a little 
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after sunset, the distance from the top of the pass being 
about ten miles. 

While travelling at these great elevations the weather 
was uniformly serene and beautiful. There was but 
little vnnd, and the sky was bright and cloudless. At 
night the cold was severe, and the edges of thc^tieams 
were in the moniiiig always frozen. On my return to¬ 
wards Sossar I found that tlic bright sunny weather 
which had continued since the 16th, had made a great 
alteration in the state of the stream in the vdde gravelly 
valley along wliich the road ran. It was now impetuous 
and muddy, increasing considerably towards the after¬ 
noon, when it inn in several channels, which were not 
always easily fordable. In some places the gravel was 
throughout the whole width of the plain saturated with 
water, and gave way under the feet, so that it became 
necessary to ascend on the stony sloping banks on 
one side or other, instead of following the centre of the 
valley. At Murgai, on the evening of the 23rd of 
August, just after sunset, I felt three slight shocks of an 
earthquake. On that day the weather agahi became 
dull, mid on the morning of the 24th there was a slight 
full of snow for almut an hour. 

The remarkable open plain to the south of the Kara¬ 
koram pass occupies a deep eoncavity in the great chain 
of the Kouenlun, which there n])iH.‘nr8 to form a ciuve, 
the convexity of which looks noi-thward. The main range 
to the eastward was distinctly visible, forming a range 
of snowless, but certainly vciy lofty, black peaks beyond 
the sources of the most eastern branch of the Shayukj 
wliile the heavily-snowed mountains, the mimmits of 
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which were seen further cast, were probably also a part 
of the axis of the chain, which apparently bends round 
the sources of the river of Khoten, or of some stream 
draining the northern flanks of the Kouenlun. To the 
westward, no peaks rose behind the snowy ridge which 
terminated the western branch of the Shayuk a little 
west of the Karakoram pass, beyond which the surface 
probably dips, while the axis of the Kouenlun bends to 
the southward, towards the glaciers of the Nubra river. 

In crossing the open plain on my return towards Sas- 
sar, I had the splendid snowy peaks to the south-west 
always in view, and was able to form a tolerable estimate 
of their appearance and elevation. The range was very 
heavily snowed, and from the lateness of the season but 
little additional thaw could be expected. What seemed 
the highest peak was very near, and its position could Im 
determined by bearings with little risk of error. It rose 
abruptly in the midst of a great mass of snow, which 
filled the hollows and slopes of the range all aronnd. 
The surface of the plain over which I was tmvelliug 
sloped very gently up to the westward, and partly con¬ 
cealed the lower edge of the perpetual snow on the 
mountains behind, the limit of which was, I think, be¬ 
tween 17,500 and 18,000 feet. To the northward and 
eastward the snow-line was certainly much higher. Here 
and there, where there was shade, there were patches 
below 18,000 feet, but even up to 20,000 feet there 
was no continuous snow. As the source of the snow¬ 
fall on these mountains is no doubt the Indian Ocean 
to the south-west, the gradual rise of the snow-level in 
advancing north-cast, and the occuri'ence of the highest 
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peaks, and of the greatest mass of snow on branches of 
the chain, and not on its main axis, are quite in accord¬ 
ance with what is usually the case throughout every part 
of the Himalaya. 

The occurrence of a nearly level plain, six or eight 
miles in diameter, with a mean elevation of not less than 
17,300 feet, is certainly very remarkable. The ridge or 
watershed of the plain appeared to me parallel to the 
deep ravine, excavated by the stream along which I had 
travelled on the 17th of August, and at no great dis¬ 
tance from it, as the descent was abrupt. All the north¬ 
ern and western part of this level tract was composed of 
loosely cohering matters, and was possibly of lacustrine 
origin; but a much more accurate acquaintance with the 
outline, structure, and elevation of the plain will be ne¬ 
cessary before any certmn conclusion can be drawn as to 
its age or origin. 

Before leaving Sassar, 1 visited the glaciers which de¬ 
scend into the valley of the Shayuk, a little to the north 
of that place. The path at first lay along the high plat¬ 
form on which I was encamped, which was precipitous 
towards the Shayuk; it afterwards descended to the 
level of the river, close to which I travelled for some 
distance over enormous boulders. The bluff ends of two 
glaciers were seen high above at the top of the precipi¬ 
tous alluvial bank, and after a walk of upwards of three 
miles, I arrived at a most superb glacier, which, descend¬ 
ing a broad and deep valley in the mountains, and 
latterly in the alluvial platform, entered the bed of 
the Shayuk' at the bottom of a deep bend, and fairiy 
crossed the river, which flowed out below the icc. On 
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the opposite side of the river, the mountams were pre. 
cipitous a few hundred feet from the water’s edge, but 
the stream of ice did not extend to the foot of the pre¬ 
cipice, but stopped a veiy few feet up the opposite bank. 

1 could of course only sec the position of the ice at the 
edge of the glacier: how far it extended in the centre I 
could not tell. 

The glacier was extremely rugged, being covered with 
huge sharp pinnacles of ice, and I was obliged to ascend 
a long way parallel to its side before I could find a place 
where it could be crossed. Near its lower extremity it rose 
liigh above the surfiice of the plain, and sloped rapidly 
down to the river: its sides were there scarjied and in¬ 
accessible, but higher up it lay in a deep hollow in the 
alluvial conglomerate. A moment’s reflection showed 
how impossible it was for clay and boulders to resist the 
friction of such an enormous mass; still I was much 
pleased to observe the glacier buried, as it were, in a 
groove of its own forming, from the light which was 
thereby thrown on the origin of the many broad, shal¬ 
low, flat-bottomed valleys which occasionally occur in the 
modem alluvial and lacustrine formations in all parts of 
Tibet, as for instance at Karsar in Nubra, and at Bazgo 
below Le. An ancient moraine, deposited at a period 
when the glacier must have been much more bulky than 
it now is, skirted the edge of the high bank of allu¬ 
vium, and prevented the ice from being seen till close at 
hand, and then only by mounting on the top of the pile 
of boulders. Down this moraine, which on the face 
towards the glacier was extremely steep and perhaps 
sixty feet high, I descended to the surface of the present 
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moraine. The descent required great caution, many of 
the blocks being loose and easily displaced. When 1 
had reached the surface of the glacier, the passage was 
not difiScult. About a quarter of its width on each side 
was occupied by blocks of stone; the centre ivas almost 
entirely ice, extremely irregular, and here and there a little 
fissured. The pathway, which was only marked by the 
footsteps of two men whom I had sent the day before to 
select a place for crossing, at one time ascended to the 
top of a ridge of ice, at another descended into a deep 
hollow. At the time I crossed (about eleven a.m.) nu¬ 
merous streams of water had liegun to flow in furrows 
on the surface of the ice. The whole width was close 
upon half a mile, and on the north side I ascended a 
steep mjraine similar to that which I had previously 
descended. 

From the top of the bank on which the moraine rested, 
a second glacier came iii sight at the distance of a mile. 
My exploring party reported that they had been unable 
to find a point at which this glacier could be crossed, and 
ns from the appearance of the mountains behind I felt 
certain that after crossing it I should only arrive at a 
third, I did not long persevei-e in trying to find a pas¬ 
sage, but descended to its extremity in order to see whe¬ 
ther or not I could walk round it, as it did not appear 
to enter the water. At the bottom of the valley it spread 
out in a far-shaped manner to the width of at least a mile; 
perhaps indeed much more, for as I failed in getting 
round it, I was unable to ascertain precisely. At its 
south-east comer, where it was nearly a hundred yards 
from the river, a considerable stream, white with sus- 
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pended mud, was rushing out from licnenth an arched 
vault of ice, even before sunrise. To avoid fording this 
icy stremu, the margins of which were thickly frozen, 1 
crossed with a good deal of difficulty an angle of the end 
of the glacier. On its surface I found several small mo¬ 
raines, which had sunk down into grooves ten or fifteen 
feet deep, and had therefore been invisible from outside. 
Further progress on the ice was stopped by qliffs which 
were not accessible without ladders, so that I had to de¬ 
scend to the bank of the Shayuk. 1 walked along be¬ 
tween the ice and the river, till luy advance was stopped 
by the glacier fairly projecting into the water in such 
a manner that I could not see anything of what lay be¬ 
yond. The icy wall being quite inaccessible, I could not 
g(4 upon the surface of the glacier to attempt to advance 
in that w'ay, nor could I ford the river, which was very 
deep. 

The terminal chff of the glacier varied in height from 
fifteen to thirty feet, and a talus of large stones lay in 
front, evidently deposited by it. Indeed, while I was 
there I saw several small stones wliich projected from 
the face of the cliff, drop out by the melting of the ice 
in which they were imbedded. Many cavities were seen 
in the ice, from which large stones must have dropped 
out no longer ago than the day before, and the stones 
which corresponded in size to them were seen lying 
close at hand. Before I left the front of the glacier, 
the heat of the sun having become considerable, rapid 
thaw had commenced; rills of water trickled down its 
faro in every direction, and the sound of falling stones 
was to be heard on all sides. Now and then a report 
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SB loud BB that of a cannon was heard, caused, as I 
supposed, by the fall of a very large boulder from one 
of the smaller glaciers, which stopped abruptly at the top 
of the high cliff of alluvium. 

Before quitting finally these magnificent glaciers, I 
ascended to a height on the mountain-side in order to see 
whether or not there was any lake in sight correspond¬ 
ing to that laid down, fit)m information, by Mr. Vigne 
as Nubra or Khundan Chu. Tlie mountains were very 
steep and stony, and were covered above 16,000 feet with 
snow, which had fallen in a storm a few days before; I 
did not, therefore, get up to any great elevation, probably 
not beyond 16,600 feet, but at that height I could see no¬ 
thing of the river beyond the second glacier, though its 
course through the mountains could be traced distinctly 
enough. It is, however, highly improbable that any per¬ 
manent lake exists. Such could, I think, only be formed 
by the stoppage of the river by a glacier, an obstruction 
which could only be temporary, and would inevitably be 
followed by a terrific inundation, such as is known re¬ 
peatedly to have devastated the valley of the Shayuk. 

It had been my original intention, on my return from 
Karakormn, to follow the course of the Shayuk aU the way 
from Sassar to Nubra, but on my return to the former 
place after visiting the pass, I found that there was no 
probability of the road along the river being practicable 
for at least tkree weeks, the depth of the stream, which 
requires frequently to be forded, being still much too 
great; I was therefore reluctantly compelled to return 
by the same route as that by which I had reached Sassar. 
Early in September, I found the crops in Nubra ripe, the 
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barley being mostly cut; buckwheat and a few fields of 
millet, however, were still quite green. The Shayuk had 
very considerably diminished in size: one branch which 
in July had been three feet deep was quite dry on the 
Gth of September. On the 11th of that month I crossed 
the pass above Le, the state of which was a good deal 
idtered. The little lake, which on the 20th of July was 
still frozen over, was now free of ice, nor was there any 
snow, except a very few small patches, below the steep snow¬ 
bank on the northern side. The snow, which had covered 
this steep descent, had melted away, exposing a mass of 
icc, which was not crossed without a good deal of diffi¬ 
culty and some little risk. Loaded cattle were unable 
to get to the top of the pass till the afternoon. The snow 
on the south face had almost entirely gone. 

I reached Le just in time to escape some very unsettled 
weather, during which snow fell on the mountains down 
to about 13,000 feet. This was ushered in by very 
high wind, blowing in gusts from all points of the com¬ 
pass. Heavy clouds formed, but always high: on the 
11th there was a good deal of thunder, and during the 
following night a smart shower of rain, which lasted 
about an hour. 

The inhabitants were busy with the operations of har¬ 
vest. A coarse knife or rude sickle was employed to cut 
the wheat and barley as close to the ground as possible; 
they were then tied into lai^e bundles, each sufficient for 
one load, which were carried (usually by women) to the 
threshing-floors, not without considerable loss, from the 
ripeness of the ears and the great bulk of the loads, which 
were rubbed against every obstacle, particularly the 
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narrow walls of the pathways between the fields. The 
grain was trodden out of the ear by cattle and asses, all 
muzzled, on small threshing-fioors made of clay beaten 
hard. It was then winnowed, by bemg gently shaken 
out of flat vessels held as high as possible above the 
ground. 

On the 15th of September I left Le for Kashmir. For 
five days my route was the same as that by which I had 
travelled in July. On the fourth day I reached Kalatze 
on the Indus, and on the 19th of September I encamped 
at the village of Lania-Yuru, close to which the road from 
Zanskar joins that along which I proposed to travel to¬ 
wards Dras. In the valley of the Indus a great part of 
the vegetation was already destroyed by the night frosts; 
Chenopodiacea were now the most numerous family, and 
these were rapidly ripening their seeds. In the narrow 
ravine of the Wandla river, on the ascent to Lama-Yuru, 
I found a few plants indicative of lower and hotter regions 
than those in which I had lately been travelling: a little 
wiry Lactuca with decurrent leaves, a spathulate-leavcd 
Stafice, and a small Hposcffumm, all plants of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Iskardo, were those which I noted. 

On the 20th of September I crosscAl the Phatu pass, 
stated by Moorcroft to be 14,000 feet above the sea, but 
which Major Cunningham has ascertained to be only 
about 13,500 feet. The discrepancy is probably owing 
to some error in Moorcroft’s manuscripts, from which 
the elevations given in his work were calculated by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson. In the neighbourhood of Lama-Yuru 
lacustrine clay occurs in great abundance, and the ascent 
to the summit of this puss was gentle, up a gravelly 
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valley, whicli was full of alluvium, almost to the very 
summit. The pass did not nearly attmn the elevation 
requisite for alpine vegetation, still the flora was a good 
deal altered; two large-flowered thistles, Caragam ver- 
nicolor, and several species of Umbelli/erce were observed, 
none of which had occurred in the hills to the north of 
the Indus; the prickly Statice was also common, but 
the Chenopodincea of the Indus valley had entirely dis¬ 
appeared. The descent along the Kanji river to Karbu, 
at which 1 encamped, was long and gradual, down a wide 
valley skirted by gently sloping hills, which, at some dis¬ 
tance on the left, rose into high moimtains, but on the 
right attained only a moderate elevation, the Indus being 
at no great distance. Alluvium occurred throughout the 
descent, latterly indmrated into a coarse conglomerate. 

From Karbu I marched on the 21st to Molbil, cross¬ 
ing the Namika pass. The previous night had been 
very threatening, with violent wind, and at daybreak all 
the hills around were covered with snow; it was still 
snowing slightly, but none lay in the valley, and before 
nine o’clock it cleared, and the remainder of the forenoon 
was tolerably fine. For two miles I followed the banks 
of the Kanji river; afterwards the road turned to the 
left to ascend a clayey valley, to tlic rovmded summit of 
a ridge separating that river fifom the Pashkyum on 
the left. The pass has been determined by Major Cun¬ 
ningham, who crossed it in October, 1847, to be 12,900 
feet above the sea. The descent was long, but not rapid 
after the first mile. The upper part was desert, but 
lower down villages were frequent and cultivation exten¬ 
sive. At first the rocks were clay-slate, but these were 
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replaced in the lower part by a hard limestone; allu- 
vium was everywhere plentiful, forming, near Molbil, 
table-topped platforms of indurated conglomerate, hori- 
zontally stratified, and faced towards the stream by 
scarped cliffs. The afternoon was again stormy, and a 
good deal of rain fell dining the night. 

Next day I made a long march to Pashkyum, follow¬ 
ing the course of the river of that name. The descent 
was very gradual, and the road varied much in charac¬ 
ter, the valley being sometimes open, at other times 
narrow and rocky. The villages increased in numbers 
as the elevation diminished, and latterly for several miles 
cultivation was continuous. Pashkyum is not more than 
8600 feet above the sea, and accordingly the season was 
much less advanced than it had been three and four 
thousand feet higher, the weather being much milder, 
and the summer heat no doubt much more considerable 
than in the neighbourhood of Le. The crops had long 
been cut, except the buckwheat, the fields of which were 
however quite ripe; the plants were being plucked up 
by the roots and laid down separately in the fields to 
dry, previous to removal to the threshing-floor. 

A remarkable change had taken place in the appear¬ 
ance of the country during this day’s journey. The 
banks of the river were frequently shaded with immense 
willows, and the trees of the cultivated lands were nume¬ 
rous and of great size. Many new forms of plants were 
also seen, though the general character of the flora was 
unaltered. Shrubby Artemmce were extremely plenti- 
fid, and the Peromkia, liaUota, Echinope, and Irie <>f 
the Indus valley were very abundant, 'rhe new idants 
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were all species of Kashmir or Iskardo, such as Veriaa- 
cum TJiapaua, Lappa, Valeriana, Swertia, and Gentiana 
Moorcrofiiana. Trifolium repena and frapiferum grew 
in the pastures close to the river, and tropical species of 
Sctaria and Amarantkm were comir'f"! weeds in the corn¬ 
fields. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Pashkyum the 
rocks consist of coarse-grained grey or white sand¬ 
stones, often containing small watcr-vuni pebbles, and 
alternating with dark crumbling pyriliferous shales. Tluse 
rocks, which dip to the east or south-east, at an angle of 
not more than 15°, rise on the north side of the valley to 
the summit of a long sloping ridge, which appears to 
overhang the Indus. As these sandstones and shales 
eontained, so far as I could observe, no fossils, their age 
is a matter of complete uncertainty. They were quite 
independent of the modem lacustrine formation, patches 
of which, perfectly horizontally stratified, and therefore 
unconformabl to the otiicr, were seen in several places 
resting on the saiKk 'i.c. These sandstones perhaps 
reach as far as the Indus, but I was not able to deter¬ 
mine how far they extended to the southward, in which 
direction high and ragged mountains, now covered with 
snow, skirted the valley at a distance of a few miles. 

On the 23rd of September, I followed the Pashkyum 
river to its junction with that of Dras. Crossing, at 
starting, to the left bank of the river, the road lay for a 
mile through cultivated lands; it then ascended to a plat¬ 
form of alluvium, which blocked up the valley, while the 
river disappeared in a narrow ravine far to the right. 
Five mites from Pashkyum, I descended very abruptly 
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from this elevated plain, to the village of Kargil, where 
tlie Pashkyiim river is joined by a large stream from 
Sum, called by Moorcroft the Kartse; which I crossed 
by a good wooden bridge, close to a small fort, occupied 
by a Thannadar with a small party of soldiers. The 
niltivated lands of Kargil, which is elevated about 8300 
feet, are extensive and ivell wooded; but immediately 
below, the valley becomes narrow and rocky, and con¬ 
tinues so for more than a mile, till the stream joins the 
Dras river. Nearly due south of Kargil the stratified 
rocks of the mountains are replaced by igneous rocks, 
and the point of contact of the two is well marked on 
tilt! precijiitous face of a lofty jieak. At first the igne- 
tms rock was dark and resembling greenstone, but it 
soon changed to granite, which, as I had observed in 
April, occurs everywhere in the valley of Dras, below 
Karbu. 

I encamped on the right bank of the Dras river, about 
a mile above the village of Ilardas. Henceforward my 
route was the same as I had travelled in April. On the 
24th 1 travelled to Tashgong, and on the 25th I arrived 
at Dras. In most parts of the valley I found a great 
deal of alluvium, but 1 saw none of the fine clay which 
is characteristic of the purely lacustrine strata aliove the 
\illagc of ililergu, where I had observed it in April. 
Oravelly conglomerate was everywhere the prevailing 
form,—sometimes indurated, hut generally soft and 
shingly. Most of these deposits were unstratified, but 
distinct stratification was fur from uncommon. The 
alluvium often capped low hills in the open volley many 
hundred feet alane the ImsI of the river, and it was ob- 
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served at frequent intervals in every part of the valley, 
from the junction of the Pashkyum river to Dras itself. 

The great extent and remarkable forms of alluvium 
which I had seen in the district through which I had 
Iravcllcd, between Kalatze and Dras, induced me to 
note with care the position and composition of the allu¬ 
vial beds of tlie Dras valley. The known low elevation 
of tht! Zoji pass, between Dras and Kashmir, which is 
niilv U,300 feet above the sea, made the great extent 
and continuity of these de|K)sits very remarkable, and 
with difficulty explicable, unless on the supposition of 
the existence of a series of lakes separated from one 
another bv extensive accumulations of alluvium, now to 
a great extent removed by denudation. The lacustrine 
clays of lower Dras, about Hiding, appear continuous 
with those of the Indus valley about Tarkata, but the 
clays of Pashkyum, which are separated from them by a 
very thick mass of alluvium, which occupies that part 
of the Dras and Pashkyum rivers immediately above the 
juiution of the two, may have been deposited in an 
isolated lake. Further east again, at Lamayum, there 
are beds of pure clay as high ns the summit of the Zoji 
pass, so that the alluvial beds of the upper part of the 
Phatu ridge must have separated the lake in which these 
were deposited from the more western waters, which (it 
may be conjectured) at the same time covered the whole 
of the valley of Molbil and Pashkyum. 

'llic vegetation of Dras was still veiy Tibetim, but 
transitional forms were becoming frequent. The Cheno- 
yixVuifea (except Finrotin) had all disappeared, but Arfe- 
iiiisitE and Umhellifertt were very abundant. The new 
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forms were all Kashmirian, and indicated a considerable 
increase of humidity: a small white-flowered balsam 
was observed not far from Hardas, and Prunella, Thymue 
Serpyllum, an Achillea, Senecio, Galium, and Silene in- 
flata were all seen below the fort of Dras. At that place 
the htuwest was but just over; indeed, a field or two of 
wheat were stiU uncut. 

On the 26th of September, I marched to Maten, along 
a road which, in April, had been entirely covered with 
deep snow. Part of the road was rocky, but in general 
the valley was open. During this day’s journey, a very 
great change took place in the vegetation. Hitherto, 
Kashmirian plants had been the exception, the greater 
part of the species being Tibetan; to-day the reverse 
was the case, most of the plants seen being those com¬ 
mon in the comparatively moist climate of Kunawar, or 
species new to me, but belonging to families or genera 
which inhabit a more humid climate than Tibet. Groves 
of dwarf willows lined the banks of the stream, and 
nearly sixty species of plants not observed in Tibet wxre 
collected during the day. Vitie, Aconihm, Hypericum, 
Vernonia, a prickly juniper, Convallaria, and Tulipa, 
may be selected as illustrative of the greatness of the 
change, which was particularly interesting from its 
suddenness. Ntimerous Tibetan forms no doubt still 
lingered, but principally such as extend into Kashmir. 
At Maten the barley was still uncut, notwithstanding 
that it is upwards of a thousand feet lower than Le, at 
which place harvest was nearly over at the time of my 
departure. 

There can be no doubt that the sudden alteration in 
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the character of the vegetation is due to the great de¬ 
pression in the chain separating Tibet from Kashmir, 
at the Zoji pass, which is far below the usual level of 
tlic lowest parts of these mountains. The access of a 
great amount of humidity, which would have been con¬ 
densed if the moisture-bringing winds had been obliged 
to i)ass over a lofty chain, makes the auturau partially 
rainy, and frequently cloudy, thereby diminishing the 
action of the sun’s rays, and lowering the mean tenipera- 
fnre of the summer. 

On the i7thof September, I erossed the passofZoji La, 
which had now a very different aspect from that which it 
had presented in April. From Mateu the road lay up a 
wide o])cn valley with a scarcely perceptible ascent, gene¬ 
rally along the edge of a small stream, but occasionally 
on the slope of the hill-sides. The valley was flat and 
often swampy; but the mountains on both sides, more 
])nrticularly on the left, were high and abrupt, not unfre- 
<|ucntly precipitous. On that side there were in most of 
the ravines large patches of snow, and in one there was 
a line glacier, which stopped abruptly within a hundred 
\ ards of the main valley. Latterly a few patches of snow 
lay even in the open valley. The vegetation was almost 
entirely Kaslimirian, not more than six or seven out of 
about 110 species being otherwise; the hill-sides were 
covered with brushwood, at first of willow and prickly 
juniper, but latterly principally of birch. 

Five or six miles from Maten, the main branch of the 
stream was found to descend from a narrow ravine on the 
left, at the head of which there was perhaps a glacier. 
In the valley along which the road lay, there was scarcely 
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any water in the bed of the stream, and about a mile 
further on, without any increase in the inclination, I came 
to a large patch of dirty snow, beyond which there was 
a very evident slope to the southward. The boiling-point 
of water here indicated an elevation of 11,300 feet. A 
few hundred yards further, I arrived at a large pond (it 
could hardly be called a lake), into which a very small rill 
of water was trickling from the north, while from the 
opposite end a stream ran towards the south. This little 
lake was not, as I had expected, on the crest of the pass, 
but undoubtedly on the Kashmirian side of it. 

Beyond the lake, the descent became steep, and the 
valley contracted into a rocky ravine, full of snow, under 
which the little stream disappeared. The road was at 
first on the left side of the valley, but crossed on the 
snow at the commencement of the contracted part, and 
ascended rather abruptly a steej) hill on the right 
through a very pretty grove of birch. The top of this 
steep ascent is usually considered by travellers as the 
pass, and is the place to which the name Zoji La properly 
belongs. The point of separation of the waters must of 
course, for geographical purposes, be considered as the ac¬ 
tual pass, but this ridge, which, if not actually higher, is at 
all events on a level with it, and has in addition a steep 
ascent on both sides, has not unnaturally had that honour 
assigned to it. On reaching the shoulder of the ridge, 
the vaUey of Baltal came in sight, presenting, in the words 
of Moorcroft, “ as if by im^c, a striking contrast in its 
brown mountains and dark forests of tall pines to the 
bare rocks and few stunted willows to which we had so 
long been accustomed.” The sight of a forest is cer- 
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tainly a great source of gratification to a traveller who 
has been long in Tibet; but the pleasing eftect of the 
view from the Zoji pass is not owing merely to con¬ 
trast ; as the traveller looks down upon the bed of Sind 
river, more than 2000 feet below, and the forest in the 
valley is not too dense, but interspersed with open glades, 
while beyond rise high mountains tipped with snow, 1 
do not think that I have anywhere in the Himalaya seen 
a more beautiful scene than that which then lay before 
me; but the effect w'as enhanced by the recollection of 
the appearance of the same spot in April, when the whole 
landscape was covered with snow, and I descended from 
the smnmit of the pass on a snow-bank which filled 
up the now inaccessible ravine, on account of which 1 
was obliged to make a long detour. The descent was 
extremely abrupt, through a pretty wood, down to a log 
hut built for the accommodation of travellers a few 
hundred yards from the river, at an elevation of 9,200 
feet. 

The flora of the Sind valley at Baltal was very rich: the 
forest consisted chiefly of pine, poplai- {P. cUiatn), birch, 
and sycamore, intermixed with underwood of Rihes, 
Ikn-herk, Vibnnam, Lonicera, and Sali.r. The herbaceous 
vegetation had aU that excessive luxuriance which charac¬ 
terises the subalpine forests of the Himalaya at the end 
of the rainy season. Gigantic ComjMsifa, LabiateE, Ba- 
nmiclacea, and UMbeUifem were the prevailing forms. 
There, were several large patches of snow in the bed o 
the lateral torrent wliich descended from Zoji La. as low 
down as the log hut; and it was not a little curious 
to observe, tliat in spots from which the snow hat on y 
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recently melted, the willows were just beginning to ex¬ 
pand their buds, and the cheny, rhubarb, Thalictrum, 
Anemone, Fruffaria, and other plants of early spring, were 
in full flower. 

In descending the Sind valley towards Kashmir, my 
route was the same by which I had travelled in April. 
'I'lie mountains on the left were extremely prcciintous 
and heavily snowed, and in a ravine a little below Sona- 
marg a glacier descended almost to 9000 feet. The 
lower part of the valley was one sheet of cultivation, 
chiefly of rice, which was almost ripe. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kashmir, where I arrived on the 5th of October, 
the season of vegetation was almost at an end; species 
of Nepeta, Eryngium, Daucus, Centaurea, Carpenum, and 
several Artetama being the most remarkable of the her¬ 
baceous plants remaining. In the lake there were vast 
groves of Nelambium leaves, but the flowers and fruit 
were both past; Salvinia was everywhere floating in 
great abundance; while the other acpiatic plants were 
species of Bidens, Slachgs, Mentha, Scutellaria, llip- 
/juris, and Tgpha, all European or closely resembling 
European foms. 

Besides rice, which constitutes the staple crop of the 
valley, the principal grains cultivated in autumn api>earcd 
to be different kinds of millet, and a good deal of 
maize ; Indian species of Pkasedus also were common, 
now nearly ripe. The wheat and barley, which are much 
earlier, were already above ground. I saw a few fields 
of Semmum (the Til of India), and in drier spots a good 
deal of cotton, which was being picked by hand, but ap- 
]>carc<l a |)oor stunted crop, much neglected. 
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On the high platforms between Pampur and Avanti- 
pura the saffron was in flower, and its young leaves were 
just shooting up. This crop seems a very remunerative 
one to the Raja, who retains the monopoly in his omi 
hands, compelling the cultivators to sell the produce to 
liim at a fixed price. The bulbs arc allowed to remain 
in the ground throughout tin; year, and continue in vigour 
for eight or ten years, after which the produce diminishes 
so much in ()uantity that the beds arc broken up, and the 
Inilbs separated and replanted. The flowers arc ))ickcd 
towards the end of October, and carried into the town 
of Kashmir, where the stigmas are extracted. 

Another very imjwrtant product of Kashmir is hcni]), 
which grows sjrontancously along the banks of the river, 
forming dense thickets often twelve and fifteen feet in 
height, and almost impcnetnible. It is only used in the 
manufacture of an intoxicating drink, and for smoking; 
ami the plant is ])reserved entire, in store-houses, in the 
town of Kashmir, till required for consumption. 

I'rom Kiishinir I proceeded towards the plains of the 
Ihuijab by the same route by which 1 had travelled in 
May. During my absence in Tibet, the second Sikh war 
had broken out, and as it was then at its height, it was 
not easy to reach the British territories. I was there¬ 
fore tletaincd a good while, first in Kashmir, and after¬ 
wards at damu, and did not reach Lahore till the 16th 
of December. 
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General description of Tibet—Systems of mountains—Trans-Sutlej 
Himoluya—Cis-Sutlej Himalaya—Kouenlun—Four I’asses across 
Koucnlun—Boundaries of Western Tibet—Heiglit of its moiinlaiu 
ranges and passes—Climate of Tibet — Clouds—Winds—Snow¬ 
fall—Glaciers—Their former greater extension—Blevation to which 
they descend—Snow-level—Geology—laicustrine clay and alluvium. 

The elevated country of Central Asia, situated to the 
north of the lofty snowy luountains which encircle India 
from Kashmir to Assam, is familiarly known to Euro¬ 
peans by the name of Thibet or Tubet,—most properly, I 
believe, Tibet. This name is also commonly employed 
by the Mohaiumedau nations to the north and west to 
designate the same country, but is not, so for as I am 
aware, known in the language of the Tibetans themselves, 
among whom different portions of the country are usually 
known by different names. 

The whole of Tibet (as far as our present very limited 
know:lcdge of the south-east portion enables an opinion 
to be formed) appears to be characterized by great uni¬ 
formity of climate and productions, and perliaps also of 
natural features, on which account it appears convenient 
to retain the name for the whole country, tdthough, as 
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has already been pointed out by Baron Humboldt*, it 
is naturally separable into two grand divisions. One’ of 
these, the waters of which collect to join the Sanpu, which 
ip India becomes the Brahmaputra, is still scarcely known; 
the other, drained principally by the Indus and its tribu¬ 
taries, has been repeatedly visited by European travellers. 
The line of separation Imtween these two imrtious lies a 
little to the east of the great lakesf, from the neighbom'- 
hood of which the country must gradually slope in both 
directions towards the sea. 

If the whole of western Tibet formed (as it does, 
according to the popular opinion on the subject of the 
countries to the north of the Himalaya) an extensive 
plain bounded on the south by the great chain of the 
Himalaya, and on the north by the lofty mountains of 
Koucnlun, it would be an easy task to define its limits. 
This is, however, so fur from being the aise, that the 
greater part of the surface of the country is traversed in 
all directions by ranges of mouutmus in every respect 
similar to the Himalaya, of which in fact those south of 
the Indus arc ramifications, while those on tlie north are 
branches of the snowy chiun of Koucnlun. 

If, again, the Himalaya formed an uninterrupted chain 
along the southern border of Tibet, broken only by the 
passage of the Indus at one extremity and by that of the 
Brahmaputra at the other, the mountainous nature of 
the interior would be no obstacle to the existence of a 
clear and distinct boundary. Unfortunately, however, 
for simplicity of definition, no such chain exists. A line 

* Asic Ccntnilc, vol, i. p. 14. 
f MniiabnruwRr mid Hawaii lUuid. 
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of high snowy peaks may doubtless be traced in a direc¬ 
tion nearly parallel to the jilains of India, but these are 
separated from one another by deep ravines, along which 
flow large and rapid rivers, and therefore afford no tan¬ 
gible line of demarcation between the two countries. 

Between the river Indus and the plains of north-west 
India is interposed a mountain tract which has a breadth 
of about 150 miles in linear distance. This tract is 
evciy whcrc (with one exception) extremely rugged and 
mountainous, nor is it at all an easy task to convey an 
idea of the extreme complication of the ramifications of 
the numerous ranges of which it consists. No wide plain 
(Kashmir alone excepted) is interposed between these 
ranges, so that the only feasible mode of division which 
appears to be applicable to them is afforded by the 
course of the dift'erent rivers which traverse them in 
various directions. If these be takiai as a guide, the 
mountains will be found to resolve themselves into two 
great systems connected to the eastward, but otlierwisc 
independent of, though nearly parallel to, one another. 

From the sources of the west branch of the Chenab 
or Chandrabhaga river, a range of very great elevation 
runs in a north-west direction as far as Kashmir, and, 
after reaching the north-cast corner of that valley, as¬ 
sumes a more westerly direction so ns to encircle the 
whole of its north side, bending at the same time gradu¬ 
ally towards the south. This chain forms the line of 
separation between the waters of the Indus and those 
of the Chenab and Jelam. To the eastward of the 
Ihiralacha Pass it ramifies to a considerable extent, its 
diflerent branches including between them several de- 
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presaions quite unconnected with the general drainage of 
the country, and surrounded on all sides by ranges of 
liills which prevent any exit of their waters. The prin- 
cipal of these depressions is that of lake Chumoreri; an¬ 
other is occupied by the little salt lake first visited by 
Trebeck, and called by him Thogji*. 

All these depressions, though at present unconnected 
with any of the river systems, have evidently at some 
former period been so. Chumoreri, as I am informed 
l)y Major Cunningham, is even now very slightly saline, 
though scarcely perceptibly so to the taste. It has evi¬ 
dently had an outlet at its southern extremity, where it 
is only separated from the vaDey of the Parang river by 
a very low range of hills which was crossed in 1846 by 
Mr. Agnew, and more recently by Captain H. Strachey. 
The outlet of the little salt lake of Thogji has evidently 
been near its north end, and its waters, previous to the 
change in the state of the country which interrupted their 
exit, in all probability flowed into that tributary of the 
Zaiiskar river which runs to the eastward of the Lacha- 
limg pass, and which is marked in the map accompanying 
Moorcroft’s Travels as the Smnghiel. Major Cunning¬ 
ham, who travelled in 1846 by the same route as that 
jireviously followed by Moorcroft, informs me that no 
obstacle intervenes to prevent the waters of the lake tak¬ 
ing that direction in case of their being raised in the 
lake itself to a height of two or three hundred feet above 
their present level. 

If we consider the basins of these two lakes to be 


-Moorcrofl’s TravoU, vol. ii. I'p. 47-50. 
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referable to the systems of drainage to which they appear 
to have formerly belonged, though now stipamted from 
them by accidental alterations of level, the course of the 
mountain chain which I am endeavouring to trace must 
be considered to nui between the two. 'Hiis is in fact 
the position of the loftiest part of the chain, which, skirt¬ 
ing the north and east sides of Chumorcri, is thence con¬ 
tinued in a south-east direction, forming that lofty but 
little-known range which separates the valley of the 
Sutlej from that of the Indus. This chain was crossed 
by Moorcroft on his visit to Garu, and appears to extend 
uninterruptedly as far ns Kailas to the north of lake 
Manasarawar. 

The mountain chain which lies to the south of the 
river Suthj may also be eonsidered to have its origin in 
the lofty country adjoining the lakes, but a little to the 
south and cast of them. This chain, which separates the 
valley of the Sutlej from that of the Ganges and its trihu- 
laries (including the Jumna), sinks at last into the plains 
of India a little to the south of the town of Nnlian. 

The course of this chain has been admirably described 
by Captain Herbert in his Geological Report of the Hi¬ 
malaya*, a pa|)er which contains exceedingly accurate 

* Journnl of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 1842, No. 126. Cap¬ 
tain Herbert, who hud travelled a great deal in the Himalaya, was the 
first to imint out the impropriety of regarding these mountains ns a 
single chain pandiel to the plains of India. Jacquemont also nriircd 
at the same conclnsion, as will Ire seen from the following extract from 
his journal:—“ Le langage de la geographic descriptive cst theorique; 
e'est uiic grande fnute si Ics theories qu'il rappelle suns ccsse sunt 
denuees dc fondemeut. Aiusi Ton dit que le Setlui|jc coupe la ehnine 
ccntrale dc rilimaluya, que sa vnll^ eat creusfie au travera, etc., etc., et 
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gtncral views of the inoitntaiiM between the Sadq MnI 
Jumna. He was qvntc \mBiM\\vaHited with Ibe ddaSls of 
the inounUins north of the fomei river, and therefore 
could not form any idea of their arrangement Cant 
llerbcrt ealls the cham south of the Sutlej the Indo" 
■angettc cham a very inappropriate name for J 7 
however, ,t is difficult to substitute a betted p!. ’ 

.lie name of Cis.Sutlej Himalaya, though not ex I 
jWaUs^^^^^^ andT!! 

Hic chain winch, commencing in Kailas, sepamtes the 
«a CIS of the Sutlej from those of the Indus, may not 
"uju-operly be designated the IVans-Sutlej Ilimalava* 

1» tbm. two ga.at chains the whole of the mountains 
hrtween the Indus and the plains may be referre.l. Both 
me of very great elevation, in the eastern half of their 
.ourse more es,mcially. but that i.ortli of tl.e Sutlej is 
nmcli less covered with snow than the otlier This is 
owing to the moisture-bringing winds, whiel. are entirely 
derived from the Indian side, being stopped by the chain 
0 the south; and in fact, as soon as the elevation of the 
hitter is so far diminished that it ceases to be covered 
«itli iicrpctual snow, the more northerly chain, without 

!,rc'crLtr"“a'’r f «'“iae»„p.r„vantet,.itcouti„„ect 

7,! r '■“‘V “tte la,^ trou*. 

«.n W j 1“°"^""’ ”T"‘ PrinnWnt avec uaa 

chLa' ^ “wi* deu, 

“Mea a peu pres %alement dierdes.” 

tocai?!h‘*"' “■ P'P*'’ ™ ‘he «,o».|evel. proposes 

of the Cis-Sutlej Himalaya the Bu^hir 

wldch’hr r* “ “““’“S'y “ppiopriale to the portion to 

he apphe. ,t. .s not adapUal for extension to the mom eastern 
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any increase of elevation, Ih-coiucs much more snowy, 
so as to merit the appellation of great snowy range, a 
term which, more to the eastward, is applied to the 
mountains south of the Sutlej. As several of the prin¬ 
cipal ramifications of the northern chain attain an eleva¬ 
tion not at all inferior to that of the axis from which they 
are derived, they produce a similar efiect upon the climate 
of the ranges to the north of them, being themselves 
covered with vast masses of snow, while the mountains 
which they shelter arc in a great measure bare. 

The northern boundary of Tibet is formed by the 
great chain north of the Indus, to which Humboldt, 
following Chinese geographers, has given the name of 
Kouenlun. Our knowledge of the appearance and 
course of this ch^n of mountains, by which Tibet is 
separated from Yarkand and Khoten, is so extremely 
limited that, except as to its general direction, very httle 
can be said regarding it. The only conclusion which 
can be drawn from the scanty notices of it by travellers 
is, that it must be ni extreme height and covered with 
perpetual snow . Many of the princiiial ramifications 
which it sends down towards the Indus arc very elevated, 
and immense glaciers descend in their valleys, so that, 
except in a very few places, the main chain cannot be 
seen from the valley of the Shayuk, the mountains in 
the immediate vicinity of that river in general obstructing 
the view. 

I am not aware of more than four ]>laccs in which 
passes exist across the Kouenlun. The most westerly of 
these, called in Balti the pass of the Muztagh, lies at the 
source of the right bronch of the Shigar river, a stream 
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which joins the Indus opposite the town of Iskardo. 
The road over this pass to Yarkand was formerly fre- 
qiiented by merchants, but has for many years been dis¬ 
used, the reason assigned being the danger of plunder 
by the hordes of robbers beyond. As described to me 
by persons who had crossed it, the snow is reached after 
ten days’ joiuney from Iskardo, and continues during 
three inarches. It is said to be quite impracticable for 
horses, fwoi which it may, I think, be inferred that there 
are nuuierous glaciers. 

The second pass is that marked in Vigne’s map as the 
Alibransa jiass, at the head of a considerable tributary 
which joins the Shayuk river opposite Khapahi. 'flic 
enormous glacier over which this road runs, by which, 
in conjunction with the lateness of the season, Mr. 
Vigne’s attempts to cross the pass were frustrated, has 
been well described by that traveller*. I did not, while 
in Tibet, meet with any one who had crossed it, and 
1 was assured by the inhabitants of Nubra that they 
were not ae<|nainted with any road from the upper part 
of tlieir valley, either towards Khapalu or towards 
Yarkand. 

The third pass, and the only one now frequented, is 
that of tlu! Kai-nkomm, an extremely easy though very 
elevated one. The most easterly pass of which 1 find 
any notice occurs on the road between Ruduk and 
Khoten; it is mentioned by Moorcroftf, but without 
any account of the natiin; of the road, or the elevation of 
the mountains. 

• TravoU in Kashmir, etc., vol. ii. p. 9S8. 
t Travels, vol. i. p. 3B1. 
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To the westward of Karakoram, the direction of the 
Koucnlun is seemingly as nearly as possible parallel to 
the Indus, but to the cast of that pass nothing certain 
is known regarding it. In Humboldt’s map it is laid 
down as running nearly from west to east, on the autho¬ 
rity of Chinese geographical works. Its course is un- 
ijucstionably to the north of the Pangoug lake, but till 
it has been explored by Eurojrcan travellers its direction 
must, I think, be regarded as involved in much doubt. 
Another lofty range, however, unquestionably runs pa¬ 
rallel to the Indus from south-east to north-w'cst. This 
range, which is continuous with that by which the Indus 
and Shayuk rivers are sejMirated, tcrminati'S (or more 
[WojMjrly originates) in the still almost unknoMii mass of 
mountains which lies to the north of lake Manasarawar. 
Between this chain and the Kouenlun is situated a tract 
of country of unknown extent, which seems to be made 
iq) of a number of isolated lake-basins quite unconnected, 
not only with one another, but with the general drainage 
of the country by which they arc surrounded. 

If we except the basin of the Pangong lake, into 
whieh MiH)reroft and Trebeck descended after crossing 
the range of mountains pandlel to the Indus, every part 
of this country must l)e viewed as a tnra iiwoffnitii. It 
cannot, I think, Im doubted, from the description of the 
Pangong lake given by Mooreroft and Trebcck, that the 
basin in which it rests had originally an outlet at its 
north-west extremity, dischai^ng itself along the vdlcy 
of Tanktsc into the Shayuk. The country to the east¬ 
ward is so totally unknown, that it is impossible to con- 
jectui-e whether the little lake-basins of which it is said 
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to consist, discharge themselves towards the Pangong 
lake, or southward into the Indus. 

Western TiUit, then, is a highly mountainous country, 
lying on both sides of the river Indus, with its longer 
axis directed like that river from south-east to north¬ 
west. It is bounded on tlie north-cast by the Kouenlun 
chain of mountains, by which it is separated from the 
basin of Yarkand. On the south-east its boundary is 
formed by the ridge which separates the waters of the 
Indus from tliosc of the Sanpu. To the north-west and 
south-west its boundaries arc somewhat arbitrary, unless 
the political division of the country be had recourse to, 
whi(h, depending on accidental circumstances entirely 
unconnected with physical geography or natural produc¬ 
tions, is so liable to change, that its adoption would be 
extremely inconvenient. The best mode of drawing a 
line of sejinration lietwccn India and Tibet, in those 
])arts where mountain cluiins arc not available for the 
purpose, apjJcars to consist in regarding the latter to 
commence only at tlie j)oint where the aridity of the 
climate is t(K) great to snpjmrt forests of trees, or any 
coniferous tree except juniper. 

As limited by these boundaries. West Tibet includes 
the whole of the valley of llu' Indus and its tributaries, 
down to about (itlOO feet above the level of the sen, a 
considerable [mrtion of the up|)er coiusc of the Sutlej 
down to between 0000 and 10,000 feet, and small jwr- 
tions of the upjmr coui’se of the Chemab, of the Ganges 
(Jahnavi), and of the Gognv. 

Every part of Tilmt is travei'sed by ranges of moun¬ 
tains which have their origin either in the Kotienlun or 

II 
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the north, or in the tmns-Sntlej Himalaya on the south. 
These mountain ranges are generally extremely rocky 
and rugged, but as a general rule it may be said that 
they are less so’in the upper part of the course of the 
different rivers, than in their lower parts. This rule ap¬ 
plies not only to the Indus and to the Sutlej, but with 
scarcely an exception to all the tributaries of these rivers. 
There are no extensive open plains in any part of the 
country, the only level portions being in the valleys of 
the rivers, the width of which is usually not more than 
one or two miles, and very seldom exceeds five miles. 

To this general description of the surface of the 
country I have met with no exception in those parts of 
Tibet which I have had an opportunity of examining. 
I have not, however, had an opportunity of seeing the 
extreme south-west portion, my knowledge of the course 
of the Indus not extending further up than Hanle*. 

The height of the mountain ranges which traverse 
West Tibet is in all parts pretty much the same, and, as 
a consequence, the <lepth of the valleys in the lower por¬ 
tion of the course of the Indus and of all its tributaries 
is very nuuh greater than near the soiurces of these 

• That Tibet is not an extensive plain, accoiding to the usual idea, 
has already licen |)ointcd out by lluiiibolilt (Asie Crntrale, vol. i. p. 12)- 
Chinese geographers, according to him, describe nil parts of Tibet 
ns more or less moiintaiiious; the eastern portion of West Tiliet 
(Gnnri) ns least so. (Captain tl. Strachey, in his account of liis visit 
to lake Manasarawar, says expressly that "the surface of Gnari is for 
the most part extremely mountainous.'’ In the lower Tibetan course of 
the Sutlej, the recent discoveries of Captain Strachey show that an 
alliiviul table-land of considerable extent exists, intersected by deep 
ravines. 
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rivers. In the higher valleys therefore the mountains 
are apparently much less lofty; they are also fi-cqucntly 
rounded and sloping, or at all events less rocky and pre¬ 
cipitous than lower down, though to this there are many 
exceptions. 

The elevation of the passes in a mountainous region 
n^presents in general the height of the lowest part of the 
chain. In the mountain ranges of Tibet the average 
height of the ridges docs not exceed from 1000 to 2000 
feet above the passes, many of which indeed are scarady 
at all lower than the highest crest of the ridge in which 
they are situated. I beheve that in estimating the prin¬ 
cipal ranges of mountains at 19,000 feet, and the minor 
ranges at from 17,000 to 18,000 feet, I approximate 
very closely to the truth. This estimate applies to all 
parts of the country, the height of the ranges being re¬ 
markably uniform; hut peaks occur at intervals in every 
one of the principal mountain ranges, which considerably 
exceed the elevation just stated, rising very generally 
(so far as can he judged by the eye from known heights 
of 17,000 and 18,000 feet) to twenty-one or twenty- 
two thousand feet; some peaks appearing to exceed even 
this. 

It is generally supposed that the great jreaks of the 
Himalaya on the southern border of Tibet are much 
more lofty than the mountiuns of the interior of that 
country. I do not think, however, that the fects of the 
case are such as to warrant this assumption. West of 
the Sutlej, in which district only the mountains of Tibet 
may be said to be at all known, “many peaks of the in¬ 
terior of that country ore probably much more lofty than 

2 u 2 
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any of those near the plains of India, and if inaccessibi¬ 
lity is to be any criterion, the chain of the Koucnlun is 
beyond a doubt a much more elevated mass than any part 
of the Western Himalaya. Of Tibet east of the Sutlej 
little is known, except that between Kuduk and Lossn no 
road into the interior of Asia appears to exist. 

The climate of Tibet is in every part extremely arid, 
because it is surrounded almost entirely by ranges of 
mountains so elevated that the rarefied air which posses 
over them can contain only a very small proportion of 
aqueous vapour. Along the Indus, indeed, no mountain 
chains arc interposed to obstruct the passage of moist 
air, but the lower course of that river lies entirely in a 
comparatively dry climate, so that the winds which blow 
over the plains of Sind and the lower mountains of 
Eastern Affghanistan cannot convey any excess of mois¬ 
ture to lower Tibet. In the few Tibetan valleys which, 
like that of the Sutlej, are traversed by rivers debouching 
on the plains of India in a rainy climate, the quantity of 
moist air which they can receive being limited to that 
which proceeds directly up the valley, the upward cur¬ 
rent, even when satiuatcd with moisture at the coin- 
mencement, being gradually rarefied by the increasing 
elevation of the river-bed, and meeting with descending 
currents of cold air in its course, it very early deposits its 
moisture, first in the form of light showers, afterwards 
of fog and mist, and in its further progress is just ns 
dry ns the air in the more interior parts of the country. 

It will probably be long before lengthened registers of 
meteorological phenomena will be obtained from all the 
different stages Imtwecu India and the central parts of 
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Tibet, 80 as satisfactorily to establish the gradual transi¬ 
tion of climate. Till such shall be the ease, the best 
evidence from which to deduce the fact of the altera¬ 
tion of climate, is afforded by the gradual change in the 
vegetation of the country as one advances towards the 
interior. Direct observation will probably at some fu¬ 
ture period fix the point in the outer Himalaya, at which 
the quantity of rain—always greater, catcris paribus, 
among mountains than in level countries—is a maximum. 

1 believe that in the Western Himalaya the greatest quan¬ 
tity of rain will be found to fall on mountains elevated 
from seven to nine thousand feet. Ranges of mountains 
which attain an elevation of from ten to eleven thousand 
feet have already (in the Western Himalaya) a very sen¬ 
sible effect in diminishing the quantity of moisture, as 
indicated by the vegetation; and when the mountain 
chains became sufficiently elevated to be capped by per¬ 
petual snow, they condense a very great proportion of the 
moisture of the air-currents which pass over them. 

To a traveller wdio penetrates directly to the Tibetan 
interior from tlie plains of India, the change of climate 
is perceptible to the senses; most markedly so of course 
if his journey occius during the Indian rainy season. 
Even during the rains, however, the irregularities which 
everywhere occur in the fall of rain prevent the grada¬ 
tions of climate from being ascertained during a journey 
with the precision which a lengthened series of observa¬ 
tions would permit; but the phenomena of vegetable 
life, which are dependent on the average seasons, are not 
affected by accidental irrcgulari' and iherefoM form 
an unerring guide. 
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Though the climate of tlie whole of Western Tibet 
may, in general, be characterized as extremely dry, it is 
by no means cloudless. The winter months in particular 
are often very cloudy, and a good deal of snow falls. 
During the summer the sky is either bright and clear, or 
overcast with veiy light clouds. These clouds, usually 
cirrhi, are in general elevated and extremely thin. The 
cirrhus, when it remains for any length of time, changes 
or increases into a uniform hazy stratum, which covers 
the whole sky; more rarely, and perhaps only by an 
ojdical deception, it is seen under the form of stratus. 
Cumuli are very uncommon. After several dull days 
the clouds generally accumulate, descend lower in the 
atmosphere, and rest on the mountain; as a few drops 
of rain fall in the valleys, the clouds disappear, and the 
highest peaks are seen to have received a slight sprink¬ 
ling of snow, which is soon melted by the rays of the 
sun. It is only very rarely that the quantity of rain ex¬ 
ceeds a few drops, or merits the appellation of a shower. 
The few occasions on which I have observed any fall of 
rain, at all deserving of being called by that name, have 
mostly been in early spring or in the latter part of 
autumn. 

When the sky is clear, the sun, in all parts of Tibet, 
even at great elevations, but especiaDy in the valleys at 
and below ten and eleven thousand feet, is extremely 
powerful. The shade temperature depends, of course, 
in a great measure on the elevation above the level of 
the sea, but also on the situation, exposure, and many 
other accidental circumstances. In the lower part of 
the Indus valley, at elevations of seven and eiglit tliou- 
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saiid feet, it is said to be frequently very high*, the 
clear dry atmosphere allowing the full mfluenoe of the 
sun to be exerted on the bare, often black rocks. Even 
as far up as 11,000 feet, in narrow valleys, the heat is 
often great in the middle of the day, but the more open 
plains are generally very temperate in the shade, and the 
nights and mornings are always cool. 

On the tops of the lower passes, and in the alpine 
valleys, the temperature of the nights and mornings is, 
in clear weather, very much depressed by radiation, so 
that the mornings, except when the sky is overcast, are 
intensely frosty, at elevations of 16,000 and 16,000 feet, 
or far below the level of perpetual snow. This is the 
case even in the month of August, which is the hottest 
of the year. The shade temperature at these high eleva¬ 
tions rarely rises very high, even when the heat of the 
sun is oppressive, as it is moderated by the action of the 
violent winds which so generally prevail. 

The periods of cloudy sky, which now and then alter¬ 
nate with the bright sunshine, which is the prevailing 
weather, are in the alpine regions extremely cold. The 
stratum of cloud, at first high in the atmosphere, gradu¬ 
ally lowers itself, and the traveBer is enveloped in a 
frosen mist, foUowed most commonly during the night 
by a fall of snow. The quantity of snow which falls is 
very small, seldom, so far as I have seen, more than an 
inch or two in depth, and it speedily disappears as soon 
as the clouds have been dissipated and the sky resumes 
its usual serenity. 

* See some observatioM of the Ihennometcr recorded- by Mr. Viguc, 
at lekardo, Kbapalu, eVc. 
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The whole of Western Tibet is subject to extremely 
violent winds, the course tmd direction of which could 
only be satisfactorily studied by a resident. From the 
great depth of the valleys, the wind in general follows 
their course, blowing at one time up them, at other times 
down. In unsettled weather the direction is extremely 
variable, often changhig repeatedly in the course of the 
day, but in dear settled weather the direction of the 
wind is, during the day at least, more frequently up the 
valleys than in the contrary direction. I have not ob¬ 
served any constancy in the course of the wind on the 
passes, on which it would be principally important to be 
acquainted with it, but it probably varies in direction 
according to the period of the day, so that a traveller, 
whose time does not permit him to delay to register the 
changes as they occur, is not likely to be able to discover 
any general law. 

The Tibetan wind, in the ordinary state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, commences after the sun has nearly attained the 
meridian, the mornings being in general quite calm. It 
increases in violence during the afternoon, sometimes 
till after sunset, ceasing to blow after dark, or at all 
events before midnight. This wind seems to be pretty 
constant over the whole country, from the upper Sutlq 
as far west as Bondu; and as a very similar wind blows 
in the valleys of Affghanistan, which have an identical 
summer climate in respect of moisture, it must, I pre¬ 
sume, be caused by the influence of the sun, in heating 
the barren rocky plains and hills. 

During pcriotls of cloud, and throughout the winter, 
the wind is much less regular in its direction, as well 
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as in the periods during which it blows. It frequently 
changes its direction very abruptly. About the equi- 
noxes, or at the commencement and end of winter, at 
which times there seems to be generally a good deal of 
unsettled weather, it blows for some days with extreme 
violence. In March, 1848, at Iskardo, for several nights 
the wind almost amounted to a hurricane; its direction 
was from the south, or directly across the mountains. 
This was very conunonly the case at Iskardo, in unsettled 
weather, during the winter, but never when the days were 
bright and cloudless. 

The amount of snow-fall varies much, di minishing as 
we advan'ce into the interior of the country, but being 
always much greater on the mountains than in the valleys 
at their feet. In the outer Himalaya, the amount at 
equal distances from the plains diminishes as we advance 
westward, but in the Kouenlmi, where the source of 
moisture lies to the westward, the snow-fall diminishes 
rapidly from west to east. The same is the case in the 
vtdley of the Indus, where the amount of winter’s snow, 
except in the most westerly parts, is quite insignificant. 

It is probably owing to the absence of cumular clouds, 
and to the general uniform expansion of the condensed 
vapours over the whole sky, that the outward mani¬ 
festations of electricity—thunderstorms—are of very rare 
occurrence in Tibet. I find only one instance of a 
thunderstorm recorded as having been observed while 
I was in a Tibetan climate. This was at Le, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1848, at which time there was a good deal 
of cloudy weather for several days. From the extreme 
dryness of the air, electricity is evolved with great facility 
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by friction: all articles of woollen clothing, blankets, 
and even the hair, emit sparks when rubbed in the 
dark. I have even observed this to be the case at the 
elevation of 16,500 feet, in cloudy weather, when snow 
was falling. 

In every part of the Himalaya, and of Western Tibet, 
wherever the mountains attain a sufficent elevation to 
be covered with perpetual snow, glaciers are to be 
found. The occurrence of glacial ice is a sufficient in¬ 
dication of the existence of snow of more than one year’s 
duration, and (setting aside triffing cases of masses of 
ice in deep and sunless ravines, which, indeed, are not 
an exception, as they have no motion,) it may be laid 
down as a general law, that every glacier has its origin 
in perpetual snow. 

The converse of this proposition does not seem to be 
so universal. We have the high authority of Humboldt 
for the fact, that no glaciers occur in the Andes of 
tropical America, from the equator to 19° north latitude. 
Nor is it, I think, possible that the existence of glaciers 
should have escaped his notice, did they occur of such 
dimensions as would be indicated by the solitary and 
doubtful instance mentioned by M. Boussingault, to which 
Humboldt refers*, which is stated to have been seen 
at the same elevation as the town of Quito, or more 
than 5500 feet below the level of perpetual snow in that 
region of the Andes. The cause of the non-existence 
of masses of moving ice, in connection with the perpe¬ 
tual snow of the American tropics, must apparently be 
sought in the extreme uniformity of the seasons, and in 
• A»ic Ccnlrale, voi. iii. p. 88. 
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the small quantity of snow which falls at any time of 
the year. 

In every region of the earth, so far as is known to me, 
where the mean temperatures of summer and winter are 
very different, or where the climate is what is called ex¬ 
cessive, perpetual snow produces glaciers. These rivers 
of ice, as they have most appropriately been called, vary 
very much in size and appearance. In the lofty chains 
of the cis- and trans-Sutlej Himalaya, and of the Kouen- 
hm, whose peaks rise to a very great height, and collect 
in winter enormous depths of snow, they are of great 
length. In the central parts of Tibet, which are often 
lower, and even in their loftiest parts are less snowy than 
the bounding chains, the glaciers are of inferior dimen¬ 
sions, often of that kind which I have called incipient, 
where the snow-bed is at once cut off abruptly in an ice 
cliff, which can hardly be said to be in motion, or rather 
whose motion must be almost entirely from above down¬ 
wards. 

The general appearance of an Indian glacier seems in 
every respect to accord with those of Switzerland and of 
other parts of the temperate zone. It is only of late 
years, indeed, that they have been generally recognized 
in the Himalaya; but it must not be forgotten that it is 
only recently that the researches of modem investigators, 
and in particular the delightful w’ork of Forbes, have 
familiarized the untravelled world with their appear¬ 
ance, and more especially wdth the fact and cause of 
their motion. It has also, singularly enough, long 
been the custom to look upon the Hunalaya as a tro¬ 
pical range of mountains, in which it was, as a matter 
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of course, regarded as impossible that glaciers could 
exist*. 

The upper end or origin of a glacier seems commonly 
to be in an enormous snow-bed, occupying the whole 
space included by an amphitheatre of snowy peidcB. The 
snow-slips and accumulations by which the snow-bed 
is added to during winter, must to a great extent re¬ 
main concealed from human eyes; and in summer, when 
these icy fields are accessible, they are generally, I be¬ 
lieve I may say always, covered by a thick layer of snow, 
which assists at the same time that it conceals the pro¬ 
cess by which the snow is converted into ice. 

I have never measured the dimensions of any of the 
great glaciers of the Himalaya, nor is it easy to ascertain 
the length of any of them even approximately, as they 
are seldom traversed by roads, and arc usually bent so 
that only a small part of their course can be seen. Many 
of them must considerably exceed ten miles in length; 
I have seen several which were more than half a mile 
broad; and the depth of the icy mass frequently amounts 
to hundreds of feet. 

The appearance of the surface of a glacier seems to 
depend almost entirely on the inclination of its bed. 
Where the slope is gentle the surface is nearly uniformly 
smooth, or at most only slightly fissured. I have not 
had occasion to observe any fissures of more than a foot 

• In the Map No. 66 of the Surrey of the Weetem Himahiya, hy 
Captalni Hodgson and Herbert, the glacier of Gangutri is markc<l 
" Great snow-bed or glacier but whether this indieation of a know- 
Ie<lge of the true nature of the mass is due to the surveyors or to the 
maker of the map in Eugkmd, I have no means at present of ascer¬ 
taining. 
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or two in width, so thid, though often very deep, they are 
crossed without difiSculty. In describing the icy surface 
as smooth, it is necessary to mention that such is only 
the case in the upper part of the glacier, where the mo¬ 
raines are small or only lateral. Whenever the surface 
supports rocky fragments in great quantity, it is extremely 
unequal till such time as the whole superficies becomes 
covered with stones, when the melting being uniform, 
the surface again becomes tolerably even. 

On steeply inclined planes the glacier is traversed in 
every direction by enormous fissures, between which the 
siuface is very irregular, rising into sharp icy pinnacles 
of the most fantastic shape and appearance. More than 
once I have seen extremely steeply sloping glaciers, 
which were terminated abruptly by a lofty precipice, at 
the bottom of which huge piles of boulders Mid occa¬ 
sional icy fragments sufficiently indicated the fonvard 
motion of the ice; at other times, the slope of the valley 
in which the glacier lies again becoming gentle, the ice 
ceases to be fissured and rugged, and is capable of being 
walked on without difficulty. 

Moraines, which, on the larger glaciers and among 
mountains of easily decaying rocks, are of astonishing 
dimensions, form the margins of each glacier, and also 
occur longitudinally on different parts of their surface, 
increasing in number as the glacier advances, till at last 
the different series whose origin can long be traced to 
the different ramifications of the glacier, become blended 
into one. The nature, origin, and aspect of the moraines, 
the mode of melting of the ice beneath them, and the 
isolated pinnacles of ice which support large sditaiy 
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boulden, agree so entirely with descriptions of glaciers 
in other parts of the world, that it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon them. The large glaciers are often a good 
deal lower in their central parte than where they ate co¬ 
vered by a bulky moraine; and a curious ravine-like hol¬ 
low, between the moraine and the bare ice, which makes 
the former appear as if entirely disconnected from the 
glacier, is of very common occurrence. There is, how¬ 
ever, also very often an ancient morune, not now resting 
on ice, which runs parallel to the glacier, and seems to 
indicate its former greater extent. 

In every part of the Tibetan mountains, and in very 
many parte of the Indian Himalaya, I have thought that I 
could recognize unmistakeable proofs of all the valleys 
having been formerly occupied by glaciers at much lower 
levels than at present. At first sight it seems rather 
improbable, that in sub-tropical latitudes the present 
extension of perpetual snow should at any former period 
have been exceeded; but it would not be difficult to 
show that the mean temperature, and particularly the 
mean summer temperature, is very much higher in the 
Western Himalaya and Tibet than it might fairly be 
expected to be in such a latitude. In fiset, in the more 
humid climate of Eastern Bengal, though at least four 
degrees nearer to the equator, the mean summer tem¬ 
perature at equal elevations in the mountains is probably 
considerably lower than in the mountms of North-west 
India, and the snow-level is certainly bwer. It is fair, 
therefore, to conclude, looking back to a period when 
the sea washed the base of the Himalaya in the upper 
part of the Punjab, that at that period a vary different 
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state of atmospheric circumstances prevailed from that 
which we find at the present time. 

Wherever I have seen glaciers in Tibet or the moun¬ 
tains of India, I have been able to trace their moraines 
to a level very considerably lower than their present 
termination; and when I find in those ranges of the 
Himalaya which do not at present attain a sufficient ele¬ 
vation to be covered with perpetual snow, series of an¬ 
gular blocks, evidently transported, because different 
from the rocks vrhich occur in ntu, and, so far as 1 can 
judge, exactly analogous in position to the moraines of 
present glaciers, I feel myself warranted in concluding 
that they are of glacial origin, and find it necessary to look 
about for causes which should render it probable that 
the snow-level should have formerly been lower than it 
is at present. In the rainy districts of the Himalaya, 
where forest covers the slopes of the hills, it is difficult 
to fix the lowest limits at which evident moraines occur, 
but in many places I have seen them at least three thou¬ 
sand feet lower than the terminations of the present gla¬ 
ciers. In the valley of the Indus, accumulations of boul¬ 
ders, which I believe to be moraines, occur in Rondu as 
low as 6000 feet. 

Glaciers, as is well known, terminate inferiorly at the 
point where the waste by melting in any given tme 
begins to exceed in amount the mass of soKd ice which 
is in the same space of time pushed forward by the m 
a tergo. In the mountains of Tibet the elevation of this 
point is very different in different places. It seems to 
depend principally on the mass of the glacier, as g® 
glaciers invariably descend much lower than those 
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smaller size; the inclination of the bed has perhaps also 
some influence in determining the matter. 

In comparing the glaciers of the Tibetan Himalaya 
with those on the Indian face of the same mountains, it 
will be foimd that, cateris paribus, glaciers descend much 
lower on the Indian side, or in a moist climate, than in 
the dry and arid Tibetan climate. It is indeed impos¬ 
sible to ascertain with certainty that any two glaciers are 
of equal size, but it appears to me sufficiently accurate 
to compare the main glaciers on the opposite sides of 
the same pass. In the Umasi pass, which is situated in 
the m^ chain of the trans-Sutlej Himalaya, all the cir¬ 
cumstances seem favourable for comparison. On the 
south side of this pass the principal glacier terminates 
at about 11,500 feet, while on the north side a much 
more massive glacier comes to an end abruptly at 14,000 
feet. The difference then, on opposite sides of the same 
pass, where the pass coincides with the line of transition 
of climate, amounts to 2500 feet. 

That I am justified in ascribing the cause of this dif¬ 
ference to the change of climate appeals from the fact, 
that in the interior of Tibet, where no such change is 
observed in crossing even very lofty passes, there is fre¬ 
quently a glacier on the north dechvity when none exists 
on the south. This is the case, for instance, on the 
Parang pass, and on the pass immediately north of Lc. 
It may therefore be inferred, that when glaciers occur 
on both sides of a pass, that on the northern exposure 
will, unless there be a marked alteration of climate, in¬ 
variably descend lower than that on the south side. I 
have not had an opportunity of seeing glaciers on Iwth 
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sides of any pass in the most external ranges of the 
Himalaya, but I have been informed that in the range 
south of the Chenab river, glaciers frequently occur on 
the north sides of the passes, while none exist towards 
the south. If this were to be found universally the case, 
it would be an additional proof that the lower descent 
of glaciers on the south or Indian side of the mountain 
chain is an exceptional occurrence. 

The glaciers of the southern slope of the Kouenlun 
api>ear, from the descriptions of travellers, to be on a 
still more gigantic scale than those of the Himalaya. 
Five mountain ranges of great height, separated from 
one another by rivers of great size, descend from the 
axis of that-thain towards the Indus and Shayuk, and 
attain so great an elevation, that, with scarcely an excep¬ 
tion, there is no passage from one of these lateral valleys 
to another. All these ranges rise far above the line of 
pt^rpetual snow, and in their valleys enormous glaciers 
descend to a level which is gradually lower as we ad- 
vance westward in the dii-ection of the source of the 
rain- and snow-faU. The range east of the Shayuk has 
comparatively few and small glaciers, but to the west 
of that river the glaciers of Sassar terminate at about 
15,000 feet. A little further west, a glacier, overhanging 
the valley of Nubra, terminates at 14,700 feet, and the 
great glacier of Nubra was found, by Captain Strachey, 
to terminate at 13,000 feet. In the range between 
Nubra and the Machulu again there are vast glaciers, 
but their height has not been determined, nor do we 
know precisely to what level those of the Shigar vnlly 
descend; though it is evident, from their proximi y 

a 1 
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the main valley, and their small distance from Shigar, 
which is not more than 7200 feet above the level of 
the sea, that they must descend very low, perhaps to 
10,000 feet. In the valley of Gilgit, I am informed by 
Mr. Winterbottom, the glaciers descend as low as 8000 
feet. 

In the mountains further east than the Shayuk it 
would appear that the snow-fall is so very small that the 
level of perpetual snow recedes to an enormous height. 
This has been found to be the case on the passes north 
of the Pangong lake, many of which were crossed by 
Captain H. Strachey. The great height of the mountains 
without snow, east of the Karakoram pass, confirms the 
fact; and it is probable, so rapidly does the snow-level 
rise in advancing eastward, that if we could penetrate 
a very short distance beyond the eastern extremity of 
the Pangong lake, an absolutely diy country might be 
reached, in which rain or snow never falls. 

So much error has unfortunately taken place regard¬ 
ing the height above which the mountains of North-west 
India are covered with perpetual snow, that it appears 
necessary that travellers should put upon record the 
results of their observations, however limited. It is 
for this reason, and not because I expect to throw 
much additional light on the subject, that the following 
remarks are hazarded. The recent paper of Captain R. 
Strachey* has furnished facts which had hitherto been 
wanting, while the theoretical considerations which have 
been laid down by Humboldt are so accurate and com- 

• On the Snow-level in the Hinulnya, m Uie Jounwl of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. 
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prehensive, that the undoubted mistake into which he 
has fallen is the more to be regretted. 

The Indian and Tibetan Himalaya, west of Nipal, 
lies entirely within the temperate zone, and from that 
circumstance has its year divided into summer and winter. 
The periodical rains, which it is well known are princi¬ 
pally confined to the outermost parts of the mauntains, 
being derived from the Bay of Bengal, are excessive 
in the easternmost part of the chain, and gradnallv 
(liniinish as we advance westward; there is no reason, 
liowcvei', to believe that the winter monsoon, which is 
particularly dwelt upon by Captain Strachey in the valu¬ 
able paper to which I have had occasion to refer, is so. 
Probably indeed it is the reverse, though I have no .de¬ 
tailed observations to refer to in corroboration of this 
ojHnion; I may however recall to mind, that the winter 
is the season of heavy snow, and the spring of heavy 
rain, throughout the north of Affghanistan, and that in 
the Punjab frequent cloudy weather and rain occurs 
during the cold season, while in the plains of India the 
weather seems to become at that period less unsettled as 
we advance eastward. 

The quantity of rahi which falls during the summer 
in the outer Himalaya has necessarily a very material 
influence on the sun’s action diuring the time in which he 
has most power, and therefore on the mean temperature 
of the summer months, which at corresponding elevations, 
notwithstanding the northing of the chain as we advance 
from east to west, must be higher to the westward. In 
the interior or Tibetan portion of the Himalaya, this dif¬ 
ference is not observed, the clnnate being the same, or 

2 1 2 
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nearly so, from east to west <rf the region under consi¬ 
deration. 

In the most western part of the Himalaya, in Kashmir 
and Balti, the winter’s foil of snow commences about 
the beginning of December, and continues on the highest 
ranges nearly to the beginning of May. The supply of 
moisture from wBich the snow is condensed is evidently 
derived from the Indian seas, and I suppose principally 
from the south-west, that being the general direction from 
which I observed snow-storms to arrive at Iskardo. The 
foil of snow must therefore, equally with that of rain in the 
rainy season, be greatest in the outermost (snowy) ranges, 
and very much less in all those in the interior. In the 
lower parts of Tibet on the Indus the snow-fidl during 
winter is very considerable, though during summer the 
climate is as diy as elsewhere in Tibet. This difference 
seems to be explained by the westerly point from which 
the winter’s wind blows, and by the much greater mois¬ 
ture of the atmosphere at that season over Affghanistan 
and Sind, so that the south-west wind advances loaded 
with vapour up the valley of the Indus. The increase 
of elevation in the bed of that river of course causes all 
the excess of moisture to be deposited without pene¬ 
trating to any great distance, so that the more eastern 
parts of the country are not affected by this cmise. 

The snowy season in the highest mountains is pro¬ 
bably in every part <A the range very much the same. 
On the low outer ranges, which do not attain the height 
of perpetual snow, it is gradually lessened in duration 
as the elevation diminishes, ceasing entirely, in average 
years, at about 4000 feet. When the winter is at an 
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end, the influence of a powerful sun and gradually in¬ 
creasing temperature is at once brought to bear on the 
mass of snow which has Men; on the iniiBr ranges 
where the summer is dry, this action proceeds uninter¬ 
ruptedly till the commencement of the next winter, but 
on the outermost snowy ranges it is modified by the 
access of the rainy season. 

On the outer ranges of the Himalaya, the crests of 
which rise to between five and ten thousand feet, the 
powerful sun soon dissipates all snow. It is in theinner 
ranges, which rise nearly to the height of perpetual snow, 
and where the river-beds are from six to eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, that the snow remains for 
a great length of time. When the valleys are open, the 
plain on the banks of the stream becomes first of all bare 
of snow, then the banks which face the south, and lastly 
the northern slopes. It is not so, however, in the deep 
narrow valleys and ravines through which the Himalayan 
rivers generally flow. In these the bottom of the glen 
is so much sheltered from the sun that a dense mass of 
snow, the result of accumulation from the avalanches of 
the winter, remains for a very long time after both slo^ 
are quite bare of snow. These tnowbed» have nothing 
of the nature of a glacier in them, but are simply Am. 
hard snow. I have, in the month of June, d^nded 


along one of them from 13.000 feet (above which heigm 
there was perhaps a glacier beneath), to 85 . 

distance of seven miles without a break, t 
confined to the bottom of the ravine, bot 
throughout all that distance free of snow, and o 
covered with a most luxuriant herbage. 
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Similar snow-beds are to be seen in every ravine which 
is not too wide to be choked up by snow in winter. 
Their occurrence so universally is probably in a great 
measure the reason why glaciers were not recognized in 
our Indian mountains till so recent a period. These beds 
being so clearly transitoiy in existence, it was assumed 
that all masses of snow and ice were equally so. A visit 
to one of the great glaciers at the end of autumn would 
of course at once have indicated the dissimilarity. 

In many narrow ravines remains of these snow-beds 
may be seen at surprisingly low elevations throughout 
the year, their permanence depending much more on the 
amount of the winter’s fall of snow, and of the accumu¬ 
lation in that particular locality, than upon the mean 
or sunmier temperature of the place. At Baltal, in the 
upper part of the Sind valley in Kashmir, the little 
stream which descends from the Zoji pass was still arched 
over by a bed of snow several feet thick, in the end of 
September, at an elevation of not more than 9500 feet. 
This was not, as might have been expected, in a very 
shady spot, but fully exposed to the action of the sun; 
it was; however, in a place where the fall of snow during 
winter is very great. 

'flic causes which are enumerated by Baron Humboldt 
ns affecting the snow-level are munerous, but several are 
of only local effect. Two in addition to the latitude seem 
more important than the others, namely, the aihount of 
fall daring winter, and the amount of solar heat daring 
summer. Captain R. Strochey regards the diminished 
amount of the winter’s fall of snow as the main cause of 
the greater height of the snow-line in the interior of the 
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Himalaya, but I feel disposed to believe that both causes 
co-operate equally to produce the effect. 

Captain R. Strachey has estimated (from the mean of 
several observations) the snow-levcl on the southern 
slope of the cis-Sutlej Himalaya at 15,500 feet. This 
elevation is, no doubt, as near as possible correct. Cap¬ 
tain Herbert, in his geological report, had fixed uiwn 
15,000 feet, which is a little too low even in the district 
of Basehir, to which his estimate, I Inilievc, refers. In 
the trans-Sutlej Himalaya, from the diminished amount 
of summer cloudy weather, the snow-level is probably a 
little higher, but we are not yet in possession of any 
accurate determinations of heights in that range in those 
parts which are in close contact with the plains of India. 
Two of its ramifications an; extremely well adajjted for 
determining the height «)f ]H;ri)ctual snow. First, the 
('Iminba range, which, ns has been ixnnted out to me by 
Major Cunningham, is barely snow-tipi)cd throughout 
the year; and second, the I’ir Panjal range south of 
Kashmir, the northern .slopes of which have perpetual 
snow and glaciers, while on the south side the snow has 
entirely melted before the end of summer. The elevation 
of the Pir Panjal has not l»ecn determined with accuracy, 
the heights given by Baron Hiigel and by Mr. Vigne 
U'ing estimated from their measurement of the pass over 
wliicli they crossed*. 

In the interior of north-west Til)et every princijwl 
range attains the elevation of peqjclunl snow, but only 

* The thcrmomctric results obtainwl by these two tmwjllcrs do iiol 
agree with one anotlicr. M. Hiigol’e (biTHioiiidor iiidiciiltsl (iSOd 
f(*t for the. plcvslion of Kashmir, a result which is hiiowii from the 
bnronmlric obsorviilions of Juci|iminont to la- lubll feet in excess. 
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a few peaks rise much above it. There is therefore no 
very great mass of snow during the summer months 
to lower the temperature of the air, and consequently 
circumstances are the most favourable possible for the 
elevation of the snow-line to an extreme degree; a dry, 
stony, desert, treeless country, violent winds, clear sky, 
and powerful sun, being all combined. In the most 
central part of the country, the Lanak pass, near Hanle, 
and the Sabu pass, near Le, both elevated as nearly as 
possible 18,000 feet, are without perpetual snow, but 
the Parang pass, between 18,400 and 18,600 feet, has 
a glacier on its north face, and therefore exceeds in ele¬ 
vation the snow-line. The snow-level in central Tibet 
must therefore be sought between these heights, but 
nearer that of the Parang pass, which has no perpetual 
snow towards the south: it is, therefore, certainly not 
below 18,000 feet. 

In the Kouenlun, on the northern border of 'fibet, 
where the mountains arc again much more elevated, the 
snow-level descends no lower. Even on the 19th and 
20th of August, the mass of snow, which was on the 
northern face of its highest peaks continuous down 
from 20,000 feet and upwards, did not descend below 
17,500 feet, and the open level plain of the upper 
Shayuk had at that height only trifling patches of snow. 
On the Karakoram pass (18,200 feet) there were only 
large patches of snow, the south face of the ridge being 
quite bare for some distance in both directions. 

Hr. Vigne’i tberBOiwiar, when tested by Hooreroft'i b»ioBa«*ric re¬ 
sults at he, errs eoBsiderably in the opposite direetioii. la neither 
do I know the mode of caleulation cinplpytd, the results only being 
given. 
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The veaata quasHo of the difference of the level at 
which snow lies on the north and south slopes of the 
Himalaya, affords a singular instance of misconception. 
Enunciated oripnally in an obscnre and somewhat in¬ 
correct form, when little was known of the structure of 
the inner part of the chain, the fact has been repeatedly 
contradicted by those who thought they found it con¬ 
trary to their experience. Both parties were to a certain 
extent right. On each individual range the snow-levd 
will at all times be found lower on the north face than 


on the south, except when the range which we are cross¬ 
ing happens to coincide with a very marked and abrupt 
change of climate, which will only be the case when it 
is extremely elevated. When this is the case, the pro¬ 
position, otherwise true of the mountains en nume, or 
the inner ranges compared with the outer, becomes ap¬ 
plicable to a particular range. 'Bus is probably the case 
in the very pass in Kamaon (1 know not which it was) 
from which the law was first inferred. It is certainly 
«,i„.!» g».l »ith of the ^ 

Indiim fcce. I found in Jime.noT nt 11.100 
on the north side, only twenty miles distant, it had al¬ 
ready receded beyond 15,000 feet. 

him the rapid nature of my jounicy, and the great 
number of objects to which 1 was obliged to devote my 
attention, the geological observations wtoch I « 
abled to make were much more imperfect tto 
have wished. It appeared, however, desirable, humrf 
as they were, to enumerate them, for the puqmsc of 
drawing the attention of future travellers to the subject; 
and for the smne mason 1 shaM 
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general conclusions which (qppcar to result from the frets 
observed. 

The greater part of Tibet consists of plutonic and meta- 
inorphic rocks; and from the gigantic scale on which the sec¬ 
tions are exposed, and the geucrnl bareness of the moun¬ 
tains, which enables their structure to be seen, that coun¬ 
try probably presents the finest field in which these classes 
of rocks could be studied. Granite occiurs in great abun¬ 
dance. Bonding immense veins in all directions into the 
metainoiphic rocks, which are seen to be everywhere up- 
heaverl and dislocated by the injected mass. In the 
inunediate vicinity of the plutonic masses, all traces of 
tlie direction of the strata of the superposed rocks arc 
lost; but elsewhere, with every variety of dip, it is very 
generally found that the stratified rocks strike in a direc¬ 
tion which varies Irctwecn north-west and south-east, and 
north-north-west and south-south-cast. As all my obser¬ 
vations were made roughly and imeonnectcdly, and with¬ 
out my discovering this identity till afU-r my return to 
India, the strike is probably very uniform throughout a 
great exhsnt of country. 

It is not a little remarkable that a belt twenty miles 
wide, in the direction of this line of strike, drawn from 
Iskardo to the Niti jmxss, would cover cveiy place south 
of the Indus in which limestone has been observed in 
Tibet. It would pa.ss through Molbil on the Pnshkyum 
river, the lime.stonc districts of Zanskar, and the Lacha- 
lang pass, where limestone was found by Gerard. It 
wuid<l also cover Piti, Ilangarang, and Bckhar, all wcU- 
known limestone Inwls. Of course the limestones of 
Nul)ra and (he Karakoram on the one hand, and of 
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In the structure of Scotland at the present day we 
have a state of circumstances which appears to me ca¬ 
pable of throwing much light on the nature of these 
deposits. We find there a series of narrow arms of the 
sea, stretching far into the land, and separated by rugged 
and generally steep ranges of metamorphic or plutonic 
rocks. They are all more or less silted up by sedimen¬ 
tary matter, and near their mouths, especially where, as 
is often the case, they are much contracted, we generally 
find a bar, shallower than the remainder. At various 
elevations above the sea-level again there is a series of 
fresh-water lakes, differing little in aspect fiom the arms 
of the sea. We find also in many parts of the High¬ 
lands of Scotland long valleys, nearly level, which are 
filled with incoherent sedimentary deposits, and bounded 
like the lochs by steep mountains. If these were for¬ 
merly arms of the sea, which by the elevation of the 
land have been converted into dry land, then the fresh¬ 
water lakes probably occupy those parts of the narrow 
channels which were originally deepest, or which, being 
wider than the rest, have remained unoccupied by sedi¬ 
mentary matter at the time of the elevation. In con¬ 
formity with this view we find that at the lower end of 
these lakes the mountains generally approach veiy close 
to one another. 

If we were to suppose the gradual elevation of Scot¬ 
land to continue till the mountains attained m elevation 
equal to that ct the Himdaya, it is evident that a con¬ 
tinued srarics of mmine sedimentary deposits would ex¬ 
tend from the snmmit to the sca-Ievel, unless removed 
by the action of streams ot other ivdinary causes. Some 
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of the valleys would be of considerable width, and wcaild 
contain marine fossils in great abundmce; but in the 
narrower mountain valleys the gravel and boulders would 
be quite destitute ofjfossils Here and there fresh-water 
formations of partial extent would occuy, but they would 
be separated from one another by large tracts filled- with 
marine beds. The gradual elevation the land Would 
bring to bear upon these incoherent strata the powerful 
action of running water, which would remove portion 
after portion, till at last deep valleys would be excavated, 
and smaU patches only of the gravel and clay would re¬ 
main where the action of the streams was least powerful. 
Such I conceive to be the present state of Tibet, but a 
much more detailed investigation of that remarkable 
country would be necessary, before this view can be re¬ 
garded in any other light than an hypothesis. 

The causes by which the metamorphic rocks, which 
must have been brought into their present remarkable 
state at a great depth in the interior of the globe, ac- 
.mired their present configuration of mountain and val¬ 
ley, form a question on which I am not now prepared 
to enter. One continued process of elevation seems in¬ 
adequate to produce the observed effects; but however 
numerous the alternations of elevation and depression 
may have been, it is evident that the alluvial deposits at 
present existing must all be referable to the last pen^ 
of elevation, as such incoherent strata could not with¬ 
stand the continued action of the sea. 



